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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


OUR VACILLATION IN CHINA AND 
ITS CONSEQUENCES 


WEARINESS, if not despair, must be the dominant feeling of the 
writer upon the Far East who takes up his pen once more, at this 
moment of latest and greatest crisis, to discuss British policy in 
relation to the Chinese Empire. A dozen, perhaps a score, of writers 
in this country know the Far East well, they have clearly foreseen 
what has been coming, they have persistently issued advice and 
warnings. As each fresh rebuff or crisis has confirmed their 
prophecies they have redoubled their appeals for something in the 
shape of a definite, consistent, and supported policy. For all the 
effect they have had upon the Foreign Office they would have been 
more usefully employed in whitewashing its cellars. 

Meanwhile, the great rival has withstood us to our face in the 
daylight, and sown tares in our fields in the night, and inthe body we 
have tried to preserve, the process of decay has gone so steadily on that 
probably no political antiseptic will now be able to save it from dissolu- 
tion. Suddenly—except to those who have cried from the watch-towers 
in vain—an appalling situation faces us;' every foreigner in Peking, 
including diplomatists, ladies, and children, is virtually a prisoner, 
in imminent peril of outrage. torture, and death; a foreigti relief 
force of 2,000 men has not been heard of for a week; the famous 
but old-fashioned Taku forts, having fired upon the foreign fleet 
at midnight, obviously by order of the Chinese Government, have been 
bombarded, blown up, and occupied at a serious loss of foreign life ; 
the railways are destroyed and all the telegraph wires are cut—if the 
250 Europeans in Peking had been massacred eight days ago we should 
not know it yet ; and all the foreign buildings in Peking, except the 
legations, including the large Roman Catholic cathedral, upon the 
porch of which is an Imperial inscription hitherto supposed to 
guarantee it under all possible circumstances from injury at Chinese 
hands, and the buildings of the Chinese Maritime Customs, Chinese 
property and the bulwark of such Chinese solvency as exists, have 
been burned. The Western world has never found itself in such an 


1 I write on the 23rd of June. 
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embarrassing position in China before, and if, as seems probable at 
this moment, all the organised Chinese forces join in an attempt to 
expel the foreigner, and the always simmering rebellions of the 
south break into flame, as they are almost certain to do if the situa- 
tion is prolonged, it is impossible to foresee the end or to say how 
the West is to re-establish its prestige and authority. 

England has been for fifty years the paramount Power in China. 
By the vast preponderance of her trade, the numbers of her nationals 
living and trading there, her experience of the East, her supply 
of capable administrators, her unquestioned command of the sea 
highway thither, the position of leader has naturally fallen to 
her among the nations. How she has acquitted herself of this 
responsible and proud task is sufficiently shown by the facts of 
the situation to-day as summarised above. The humiliation, the 
loss, the possible horrors, lie chiefly at the door of England. Her 
paramountcy is gone for ever, beyond the faintest possibility of 
retrieval. That the openings for her trade will be largely curtailed 
is also no longer a matter of doubt. Our statesmen have been 
lamentably and conspicuously wanting in the energy necessary to the 
performance of their task, and as the most important problems 
have arisen during Lord Salisbury’s present Government, it is the 
Cabinet of to-day that has done, or left undone, most to bring this 
injury upon the nation. 

Since Lord Salisbury has been in office there have been several 
occasions when an intelligent appreciation of affairs, backed by 
bold and straightforward action, would have preserved the integrity 
of China, kept for all nations alike the huge actualities and 
greater potentialities of her trade, and postponed indefinitely, 
if not for ever, the dangers of a war over her partition. The 
ability of England to do this thing was far greater than that of any 
other country, for the simple reason that the world realises that 
we are by fixed policy a free-trading nation, and that our object is 
to maintain open markets for all. The United States and Japan, 
with possibly Germany as well, would have supported us in diplo- 
matic action directed to this end—indeed, when it became evident 
that nothing was to be expected from Lord Salisbury, the United 
States Government took the matter up and secured assurances of 
definite adherence to the ‘open door’ from every nation except 
Russia, whose reply was characteristically vague and unsatisfactory. 
But this was too late to prevent the absorption of Manchuria by a 
Power whose fixed policy is the prohibition of foreign trade, whereas 
there was plenty of time, after the intentions of Russia were plain to 
all the world, to secure a general declaration of open trade policy 
for all China for ever, which no Power could have subsequently 
abrogated except by force of arms. 

Sooner or later order will reign once more in Peking, there will 
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be some central authority there, and the Ministers of the Powers 
will once more be about their business—or other Ministers if these 
are in their graves. Then England will have to profess a policy of 
some kind, and make an effort of some sort to carry it out. Beneath 
any policy there are a number of axioms, and so far as these are borne 
in mind that policy will stand a chance of success, and so far as they 
are overlooked it will once more fail. Expert opinion will differ 
somewhat, of course, concerning these axioms, but upon most of them 
all who know the Far East will be in substantial agreement, and my 
desire here is to set some of these plainly forth. Before doing so, 
however, it is essential to recall to public attention a few of the 
extraordinary lapses from common sense and common energy that 
have characterised our treatment of the Chinese problem during the 
last few years. So many other exciting events have overlaid them 
that they have probably passed out of public recollection. 

Is it generally remembered, for instance, that the British Parlia- 
ment passed a resolution formally declaring the integrity of China 
to be a British concern? It meant nothing, and no action whatever 
was intended to follow it. It was tossed as a sop by a policyless 
Government to an uneasy House. Could anything have been more 
discreditable to the British Empire than this bit of feeble bluff? 
The Cassini Convention is even less likely to be recollected. In 
November, 1895, the Times published a telegram from a corre- 
spondent in Hongkong stating that a secret treaty had been signed 
between Russia and China, by which the former was conceded the 
right of anchorage for her fleet in Port Arthur, and the right to build 
railways across Manchuria to Vladivostok and Port Arthur. The 
Russian Embassy in London at once declared these statements 
to be ‘absolutely unfounded.’ On the 28th of October, 1896, the 
North China Daily News published the full text of this Con- 
vention, which was seen to place the whole of northern China 
virtually under Russian protection—Russia might station any force 
she pleased in this territory, raise and drill Chinese levies, develop 
mineral resources, fortify Port Arthur, Talienwan, and Kiao-chao; if 
she found herself in danger of war, China bound herself not to cede 
strategical points to any other Power, and Russia undertook to 
defend China against other foreignencroachment. Again and again 
the British Government denied the existence of this Convention. 
Yet for six weeks the baggage of the Russian Minister in Peking 
was packed ready for his instant departure as soon as it was signed, 
and his carriages and mule-litters stood ready all this time in the 
courtyard of the Russian Legation. The Zimes felt compelled by 
courtesy, in view of the official Russian denial, to repudiate its 
correspondent, but the English papers in the Far East persisted in 
the fact of the Convention, and, as I myself knew this correspondent 
intimately and the sources of his information, | wrote at the time, 
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‘Iam profoundly convinced that although the statement as to the 
conclusion of a private treaty may have been textually inaccurate, 
the broad fact is indubitable.’ It might have been thought that the 
Foreign Office would have inquired privately into the sources of so 
very serious arumour. On the contrary, it simply informed Russia 
indirectly that she could not be allowed to possess herself of Port 
Arthur. On the 8th of February, 1898, Mr. (now Lord) Curzon 
reassured the House of Commons as follows :-— 


Up to now, Russia has done nothing in respect of Port Arthur which she has 
not been perfectly entitled, under treaty rights, to do. Russia has sent ships of 
war to Port Arthur; and if blame is to be attached to her for so doing, Her 
Majesty’s Government must be included in the accusation, for a fortnight ago we 
did exactly the same thing (Cheers). The right to send ships of war to Port 
Arthur is a right which we enjoy together with other Powers under the Treaty of 
Tientsin, and when the occasion arises, we shall do it again. 


On the 27th of March the ‘lease’ of Port Arthur by China to 
Russia was signed by Li Hung-chang, Chang Chih-tung, and M. 
Pavloff, the Russian representative in Peking, with the following 
as its Article VI. :— 


The Governments of the two countries agree that as Port Arthur is solely a 
naval port, only Russian and Chinese vessels are to be allowed to use it, and it is 
to be considered a closed port as far as the war and merchant vessels of other 
Powers are concerned. 


Thus within seven weeks the remark of the Under-Secretary 
in the House of Commons was shown by events to be as ignorant 
in fact as it was flippant in form. The above ‘lease’ was not 
generally known until the 3rd of June, when the 7%mes published it. 
At once Lord Salisbury telegraphed to the British Ambassador in 
St. Petersburg to inquire if it was correct, and to instruct him, 
in that case, to point out to the Russian Government that Article 
VI. was ‘quite inconsistent with the specific assurances of the 
Russian Government and with our Treaty rights in Chinese ports.’ 
This infantile belief that the Russian Government would care a jot 
about ‘specific assurances’ and ‘treaty rights’ in a matter which 
Russia had so close at heart as the eventual mastery of northern 
China, when she knew perfectly well that a few sarcastically turned 
sentences in a despatch would be all she would have to bear for 
ignoring them, is of a piece with too much of our diplomacy 
for years past. Of course Russia pooh-poohed all the objections, 
with even less consideration for our feelings than usual. One 
course alone would have saved the situation. The Treaty of 
Tientsin (1858) gives us ‘free and equal participation in all 
privileges, immunities, and advantages that may have been, or 
may be hereafter, granted by His Majesty the Emperor of China 
to the Government or the subjects of any other nation.’ Here 
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was a clear issue—the deliberate infraction by Russia of the old- 
standing treaty rights of all other nations. The British flagship—a 
more powerful vessel than any Russia had on the spot—should have 
been ordered to enter Port Arthur, by force if necessary, and to stay 
there until the affair was settled in accordance with the Treaty of 
Tientsin, the Magna Charta of the West in China. Every student 
of the international situation knows that Russia would not have 
accepted the gage of battle ; but even if she had, it would have been 
better to fight her with the allies we should necessarily have 
had, on such an issue, than to postpone an inevitable conflict until 
she had queened several more pawns. Before this, too, the British 
Government had committed a blunder without parallel in modern 
diplomacy for sheer ineptitude. The country and the House 
of Commons had become very restless at the prospect of the 
seizure of Port“Arthur by Russia and the apparent failure of Lord 
Salisbury to take any steps to prevent this. Thereupon, besides the 
statement of Mr. Curzon quoted above about the ships, which was 
received with‘ hearty cheers of relief in the House, the Admiralty cir- 
culated a list of ships’ stations in the Far East containing these words : 
‘At Port Arthur, Jmmortalité and Iphigenia.’ That is, we had two 
powerful cruisers at the danger-point to guard our rights. Naturally 
the country was much relieved and criticism ceased. Shortly after- 
wards Russia requested that these two ships should be withdrawn, 
and by an act of folly without equal, I repeat, in diplomatic annals, 
they were withdrawn—for ever. And the country, after being 
quieted by the news of their presence there, was positively assured 
that their presence had possessed no signification whatever ! 

Once more a domestic storm broke upon the Government, and a 
dangerous discussion loomed ahead in the House. To stave off 
this—to have something to pacify its supporters with—the Govern- 
ment arranged with Japan, always ready to act with us in keeping 
China open, to occupy Wei-hai-wei when Japan evacuated it upon 
payment of the remainder of the war indemnity by China. 
Military and naval opinion, almost without exception, has declared 
this place to be useless to us; the Government was besought by one 
of the first authorities upon strategy not to put any valuable stores 
there to be captured by the enemy or to keep the fleet idle in 
defending them; ten thousand men would be necessary to pro- 
tect the place, and we have raised! one solitary regiment of 
Chinese ; a million sterling would have to be spent in fortifications, 
and we have spent nothing ; our vital interests, now that the partition 
of China has begun, are in the Yangtse Valley, and Wei-hai-wei can 
no more defend that, as a great military authority has said, than a 
helmet upon a man’s head would defend his vitals; the place, in 
fact, is an encumbrance to us from a naval point of view, while any 
commercial value it might have had has been destroyed by our 
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voluntary promise to Germany not to construct a railroad from it to 
any other part of the province. 

The list of further failures of our diplomacy in the Far East is 
far too long to pursue, but one or two others must be mentioned. 
We offered a large loan to China and strongly urged her to 
accept it. Russia forbade her, and she declined it. British capital 
was provided to build the railroad from Peking to Niu-chwang ; 
Russia protested; we wrote many strongly worded despatches ; 
and then accepted the Russian insistence that the loan should not 
give the right to any lien upon the railway. The country became 
uneasy at the apparent neglect of our interests in the Yangtse 
Valley, but was once more relieved by the Government’s assurance 
that an undertaking had been given by the Chinese Government 
safeguarding these interests. Three and a half months later this 
undertaking was issued to the public, but immediately withdrawn 
because the official copy contained Mr. Curzon’s private marginal 
notes—‘ strictly speaking this is not grammar,’ &c. It proved to 
be absolutely worthless. I quote the comment of the Times :— 

Perhaps our light-hearted Under-Secretary of State would not mind even 
the ridicule with which his carelessness has covered him if it helped to divert 
public attention from the substance of these documents. . . . In point of fact, this 
assurance upon which our Ministers have so often prided themselves as one of the 
great achievements of British policy in the Far East turns out to be no assurance 
at all. No man in private life would invest a single sovereign on the strength of 
a declaration so evasive and illusory. . . . This is nothing more than an academic 
expression of opinion, which commits the Chinese Government to nothing. It 
might change its opinion to-morrow and cede half the valley, yet, were this a 
transaction between individuals to be submitted to an ordinary tribunal, we should 
simply be laughed out of court if we pretended to founda claim upon such a simu- 
Jacrum of an assurance. . . . Is it not time for Her Majesty’s Government to drop 
playing with phrases and to look at facts ? 


One of the facts was that not long afterwards a concession for 
a railway from Peking to Hankow, the great port in the very heart 
of the Yangtse Valley, was granted (in spite of Lord Salisbury’s 
energetic protests—on paper) to a Belgian company financed by the 
Russo-Chinese Bank—that is, by the Russian Government under one 
of its numerous aliases. 

During the time these things were. going on it was impossible 
for the country, through its Parliamentary representatives, to obtain 
prompt, accurate, or even straightforward information. One glaring 
example must suffice, When the British Government offered its 
loan to China and strongly urged acceptance, while Russia was success- 
fully intriguing against it, Ministers in both Houses were sharply 
questioned as to the progress of negotiations. At the same hour of 
the same day these two absolutely contradictory answers were given. 
Lord Salisbury in the House of Lords :— 


I am not going through the proposals ; the negotiations are not concluded and 
it would not be right for me to do so, 
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Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons :— 


The whole transaction is now a matter of ancient history, I mean the loan 
negotiations; they do not ask for the loan, and there is an end of it. 


Again, the 7%imes said: ‘ It is difficult to be quite accurate about 
the Belgian concession because Lord Salisbury and Mr. Curzon 
are not in agreement about its history.’ In fact, Mr. Curzon’s 
answers in Parliament became something of a public scandal, in 
proof of which strong statement it may suffice, to save space, to 
quote the remark of the Times that ‘we are lulled to sleep for 
months by Parliamentary statements of a more or less disingenuous 
character.’ 

To conclude: the situation two years ago was that the policy 
imperatively required by British interests in China, and openly, 
indeed even defiantly, professed by the British Government, was 
hopelessly beaten and driven from the field. Once more I cite the 
Times, a strong supporter in other matters of Lord Salisbury’s 
administration, since my own assertion to this effect might be regarded 
by those who have not followed the facts as a partisan utterance :— 

It is most surprising that, after its failure and its utter impossibility have been 
clearly demonstrated, the Government should go on complacently behaving as if 
the open door policy were alive and winning all along the line. In the actual 
condition of affairs that policy is merely a snare and a delusion. The other policy 
for good or ill is dominant and inevitable. Each nation is taking in hand as much 
of China as she can deal with, and all are firmly resolved that British trade shall 
not, if they can help it, effect an entry into their areas. Are we to go on for ever 
trying to keep out the ocean with a mop or are we going to take the world as we 
find it, and to secure at least some area of Chinese territory where British enterprise 


may have achance? At present there are few indications that the problem has 
been seriously grappled with by the Government. 


In view of such an outcome of British efforts it would be too 
painful to characterise the following brave words spoken by Lord 
Salisbury in the House of Lords :— 

Not only have we not surrendered one iota of our treaty rights, but we have no 
intention of surrendering them, and though I will not make use of those high- 
sounding words which grate on the noble earl’s nerves, I will say there is no effort 
which this country will not make rather than allow those rights to be destroyed. 


‘ Words, words, words,’ only good to be laid away in the camphor 
of a student’s note-book alongside Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s equally 
brave and equally empty declaration that ‘the Government were 
absolutely determined, at whatever cost, even at the cost of war if 
necessary, that the door should not be shut.’ 


Unless we thoroughly realise how badly we have done in the 
past, there is no hope that we shall do better in the future. The 
object of this brief but humiliating retrospect, therefore, is to exhibit 
the urgency of a complete change in our method of dealing with the 
Chinese problem. Two things are indispensable. First, a policy ; 
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second, a determination to carry it out. The second of these can be 
furnished only by the pressure of public opinion, but the former is a 
matter of discussion and knowledge, and the light of past experience. 
Hitherto we have had no policy at all ; nobody can look at the Far 
Eastern record of the present Government, and believe that at any 
time they had definitely decided what they wished to do, except from 
day to day, or at what point they would stand fast. As the late 
German Minister to China said on his return, the action of England 
has been consistent in nothing except its vacillation. Now, a deter- 
mined and consistent policy must be based upon certain accepted 
truths, as essential to the resolution of our Chinese question as the 
axioms are to the solution of a problem in Euclid. What, then, are 
the axioms, founded in fact or inculcated by experience, of a British 
Far Eastern policy? I put forward the following as affording a 
basis for discussion. 

1. There is no such thing as ‘ China.’—We are accustomed to 
speak of ‘China’ and ‘the Chinese people’ as if they were distinct 
entities. This is an error at the bottom of many of our mistakes 
and confusions. We may use the word China as a convenient 
expression to connote a certain vast portion of the earth’s surface, 
but in no more exact sense. What figures as China on the map is 
a number of districts often separated from each other and from the 
centre by immense distances, differing widely in climate, resources 
and configuration, inhabited by people of largely varying race, 
temperament, habit, religion aud language. The Mohammedans, 
of whom there are thirty millions, regard the Buddhists as irreligious 
foreigners. ‘The inhabitants of the central and northern provinces,’ 
says Mr. Keane, ‘scarcely regard those of the extreme south-east 
districts as fellow-countrymen at all.’ A native of Shanghai was 
heard to say, ‘ There were seven Chinamen and two Cantonese.’ A 
man from Tientsin and a man from Canton can no more talk to 
each other than can a Frenchman anda Dutchman. Moreover, there 
exists between them a virulent race-hatred. I lost the best Chinese 
servant I ever had because, being from the north, nothing would 
induce him to accompany me in the south of China where his speech 
would have betrayed him. ‘Cantonese velly bad man, master,’ he 
said to me; ‘I go home.’ This curious inter-hatred is conspicuous 
where Chinese from different parts of China meet together, as, for 
example, in Bangkok, or on the plantations in Malaya or the Dutch 
Indies. Savage faction-fights are of constant occurrence. Consequently 
it is easy to raise a force of Chinese in one place to fight Chinese in 
another. It is because there is no such thing as ‘ China’ that the 
military caste of the Manchus, comparatively infinitesimal in 
numbers, have been able to impose their rule upon the enormous 
masses of Chinese. Thus it is unwise to predicate anything of 
China as a whole, or to believe that what suits one part will 
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necessarily suit another. To this extent the partition of China 
would rest upon a scientific and practical basis. 

2. ‘China’ will not reform itself in any way.—This axiom 
arises naturally from the preceding. Over the heterogeneous and 
conflicting masses of China there has never been any effective central 
control, and what control there has been has steadily grown weaker. 
The ‘ Vermilion pencil’ makes a faint mark in the south, while in 
the south-west and extreme north-west it has little but an academic 
influence, and on the Thibetan borders none at all. ‘ Respect this!’ 
appended to every imperial rescript in the Peking Gazette, is as far 
from actuality as the ‘ Oyez’ of the usher with us, or the challenge 
of the Queen’s champion at the Coronation. There is therefore not 
the slightest possibility of the establishment by Chinese authority of 
a national army, or navy, or civil service. And the corruption which 
is the fatal curse of China is directly due to the fact that there is 
not and cannot be any central authority to exercise control over local 
officials, or, in the absence of this, to paythem. The Chinese people, 
in the language of physics, is a mechanical mixture and not a 
chemical compound, and therefore it is irresponsive to the action 
of any single reagent, and incapable of exhibiting any common 
property. 

It follows that the bogey of the ‘yellow peril,’ the conquest of 
Europe by the Chinese, and such-like anticipations, have no basis in 
fact. The late Mr. Charles Pearson started this in recent years, and 
the present Commander-in-Chief is said to share his view. When 
horses and dogs mutiny, and harness and muzzle men, China will 
invade Europe, and not before. The same fundamental misconception 
which invented this nightmare has led other writers into similar 
errors of predication. For instance, when war broke out between 
China and Japan, Mr. Curzon, at the end of two long and carefully 
reasoned letters to the Times, reached this imposing conclusion : 


China pours upon the enemy an inexhaustible volume of men; her resources 
are almost illimitable ; her patience is both colossal and profound. In a war in 
which her entire prestige and her continued domination of Eastern Asia were at 
stake, she would fight on and on, through defeat to victory, and would sooner 
perish than capitulate. 


The war, it will be remembered, did not proceed along these 
lines. This misconception, however, is very widespread, and Mr. 
Curzon again fell a victim to it in his interpretation, in his well- 
known work upon the Far East, of the sudden enthusiasm for a 
complete railway system professed a few years ago by Chinese states- 
men, for he wrote :— 


The entire scheme, in fact, is China’s reply to the Trans-Siberian Railway of 
Russia to Vladivostok—the prodigious effect of which upon the future of Asia, at 
present but scantily realised in this country, is clearly realised by a few Chinese 
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statesmen—and is a warning to the Tsar that China does not mean to let Manchuria 
and the Sungari River slip from her grasp quite as easily as she did the Amur and 
Ussuri Channels, and the provinces upon their northern and eastern banks, 


Recent events add a pathos to the striking inaccuracy of this 
forecast. 

Under the present 7égime what is true of the Chinese Government 
is true also of individual Chinamen. Many will recollect the remark- 
able paper signed (not written) by the Marquis Tséng, in the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, about fourteen years ago, called ‘The Awakening 
of China,’ in which he declared that the feet of China were at last 
upon the path of progress. When I was in Peking, Tséng himself was 
regarded as little better than a ‘ foreign devil,’ and he had not enough 
influence to procure me admittance to an ordinary temple. That 
arch-humbug, Li Hung-chang, after throwing dust in the eyes of 
generations of foreigners, is probably found out by everybody at last. 
If Russia succeeds in establishing herself in Peking, his day of reward 
will have dawned. His former secretary and interpreter, the remark- 
ably able and accomplished Chinaman who now represents the Son 
of Heaven at the Court of St. James’s, is doubtless rejoicing that he is 
not in Peking at this moment, since except under the wing of his old 
patron his head would not be safe on his shoulders. For—and this 
might almost stand as an axiom by itself—every Chinaman who pro- 
fesses Liberal ideas and sympathy with Western nations is either 
assuming a convenient mask for a time, or else he has cut himself 
off so completely from his own people that they distrust and dislike 
him almost more than they do the foreigner himself. Ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred the former is the case. Generations of edu- 
cation in China, combined with a strong hand and just treatment, 
will produce a class of Chinese as loyal to Western methods as the 
Chinese of Singapore, who regard the British flag as their greatest 
asset— political, not commercial—but until then the attitude of the 
Chinese will be that of the coolie on the labour ship in Hongkong 
harbour, who made an obscene remark about the Protector of Chinese 
as this official passed, and who, when the latter turned and gave him 
a sound rating in faultless Chinese, remarked to his neighbour with 
genuine surprise, ‘It talks like a human being!’ Any and every 
‘reform’ in China must draw its motive power and its guidance from 
outside. 

(3) Russian ambition has no limits.—This is an important 
axiom—and not alone in the Far East—for we have hitherto acted 
in the belief that if Russia were conceded her immediate objects she 
would rest and be thankful. You might as well expect only half 
the stream to run downhill. Not until all peoples that on earth do 
dwell are safe within the fold of the Orthodox Greek Church, and 
the gaze of the double-headed eagle of Byzantium encircles the 
equator and the meridian of St. Petersburg, will Russian ambition 
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be gratified. For her an imperative Divine command and a con- 
genital territorial ambition point the same way. Nobody can have 
studied Russian diplomacy for years without conceiving a profound 
admiration of the skill and the patriotism which inspire it. And no 
contemporary sentiment is so foolish as that blind Russophobia 
unhappily not yet extinct among us. Russia will take all she can 
possibly get, and, like the rest of us, what she cannot get she will 
do without. Instead of abusing her, it would be wiser to emulate 
her qualities and so seek to put a barrier in her way at the points 
where the interests of our own country become imperative. It is 
easy for a strong nation to come to a durable understanding with her 
—witness Germany and Austria. But we shall never do it by writing 
sarcastic despatches and making rude speeches, and then meekly 
accepting her fact accomplished to our injury. That is the policy of 
the boy who puts his finger to his nose and runs away—and it has 
been ours for too long. 

There is no mystery whatever in Russian ambition in the Far 
East. It is to become the protector of China—to begin with. 
Given twenty years of that and she would be irresistible. This 
ambition was plainly announced by the great Muravieff-Amurski 
himself, the wonderful man who gave Russia the Amur and led her 
to the Pacific, almost in spite of herself. And a prohibitory tariff 
towards the trade of other countries follows her flag, wie die Thrdne 
auf die Zwiebel. British trade she has deliberately destroyed where- 
ever she has come in contact with it. A very frank utterance on 
this point relieves anybody else from the need of making assertions 
about her objects in China. Prince Ukhtomsky, head of the last 
Russian Commission in Peking, Director of the Russo-Chinese Bank, 
editor of the St. Petersburg Viedomosti, travelling companion and 
intimate friend of the Tsar, has stated that the policy of Russia is, 
first, to absorb China, under the egis of the present dynasty ; 
second, to exclude British trade; and third, to form a Continental 
alliance with the object of crushing England.? Dignity demands 
that we should deceive ourselves no longer. If it be indeed our lot 
to be wiped out by the ‘ glacial movement’ of Russia, let us at least, 
like the soldier who desires to be shot with unbandaged eyes, perish 
looking steadily upon our fate. 

(4) Japan is face to face with a life-and-death issue in the Far 
East.—The future of Japan rides upon a dial’s point at this moment, 
and well she knows it. If Russia once consolidate her position in 
northern China, and in another year this will be done, Japan has 
lost the future of her brightest hopes and may await the fulfilment 
of her worst fears. For a year to come Russia will do everything to 
conciliate her—even, I believe, going so far as to promise her the 


* Quoted by Mr, Geoffrey Drage, M.P., in an interesting speech in the House of 
Commons. 
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domination of Korea. If Japan strike at all, the blow must be 
delivered not later than six months hence. Then, with an army 
admirable in equipment, warlike in spirit, and half a million strong, 
and a fleet beginning with six battleships as powerful as any in the 
world, six new first-class cruisers, the best that European shipyards 
can turn out, and an ample supply of second-class cruisers, 
destroyers and transport, she may reasonably hope for victory. 
But the crisis is a terrible one for her, and a truly fearful respon- 
sibility rests upon her statesmen. It is needless to point out what 
an opportunity this situation gives to the statesmen of any Power on 
terms of cordial friendship with Japan, whose objects in the Far East 
are sure beforehand of Japanese sympathy. 


These axioms, hastily and inadequately as they are set down 
here, must underlie, I venture to submit, any successful British 
policy in the Far East. And if this be so, it should not be difficult 
to deduce from them the broad outlines of such a policy. How the 
fast-rising flames of anti-foreign fury are to be subdued, and the old 
semblance of order re-established in China, is a problem past my 
solving. But when this is accomplished, be the time near or far, 
a more difficult task will await the statesmen of the West. So far 
as I can see, the solution will have to be sought along some such 
lines as these :— 

(1) China can only be ruled through the Chinese. Therefore, 
the Empress Dowager being deposed and deported, the Emperor 
must be replaced upon the throne, to rule by the advice of a Council 
of Chinese ministers acting under the control of a Council of repre- 
sentatives of the Powers. The suggestion that the capital should be 
removed to Nanking is probably a wise one, but Russia would exert 
all her influence to prevent it. 

(2) The whole of China must be thrown open to foreign trade. 

(3) This can only be done when foreign troops, or foreign-led 
Chinese troops, are prepared to defend foreign merchants from 
molestation. Therefore, the open door policy being dead beyond 
resuscitation, and the partition of China in a limited sense inevitable, 
each Power should undertake to keep order in its own sphere. These 
spheres are already overtly or tacitly agreed upon. Korea would 
form the sphere of Japan, and any Power unwilling to accept this 
would have to make a different arrangement by force of arms. 

(4) Every Power would enter into a formal engagement with all 
the others that no duties beyond those agreed upon by all should 
be levied, that no preferential or differential railway rates should be 
imposed in its sphere, that no force should be raised beyond that 
necessary to keep order, and that all matters of interecommunication 
should be decided by the Council of foreign representatives. 

(5) England should invite the United States to address a com- 
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munication to the Powers simultaneously with herself in this sense. 
The United States would probably not desire a sphere of their own, 
as there would be no advantage in having one under this scheme 
except the prevailing use of one’s own language in it, and the United 
States would find this advantage in the British sphere and be in 
the same position as other nations in all the other spheres and in 
the general control. As the American elections would be over by the 
time this proposal would be under discussion, there would be less 
difficulty in inducing an American administration to take action. 
Moreover, if America should ever desire to relieve herself of special 
responsibility in the Philippines, these islands could be included in 
this Chinese union as the American sphere. 

(6) As there is nobody at the Foreign Office or in the diplomatic 1 
service with any expert knowledge of China, as our Consuls, who are 
experts, are far away, and as British dealings with the Far East have 
formed an almost unbroken series of blunders for some time past, a t 
number of gentlemen possessing special qualifications for the task, 
beginning, I would suggest, with Professor Douglas, should be 
invited to form an advisory committee to be consulted when necessary 
by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 





































The idea at the bottom of these proposals is that they would 
compel every nation to show her own hand, and place in the position 
of the common enemy the Power that would not co-operate for the 
equal common good. I am well aware of the difficulties in the way 
of such a policy as is here outlined, especially in the working of a 
condominium on so large a scale, and in the fact that Russia, apart 
from the sincerely pacific and conscientious aspirations of the Tsar 
himself, would rather keep China corrupt and weak than have her 
reformed and strong, and I am under no illusion as to my own 
lack of claims to formulate it. But I see no other alternative to 
international quarrels, and what I have written may perhaps serve as 
a basis for discussion, for only by open discussion and the consequent 
growth of a strong public opinion will anything be accomplished and 
British interests saved from the wreck which inept statesmanship has 
made of them. At any rate, even this cursory glance at our mise- 
rable record should be enough to show that something must be done 
by us at once, and something totally different from what we have 
done hitherto. 
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SOLDIER SETTLERS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


THE English nation, grown very rich, has been afforded an oppor- 
tunity of spending freely its superfluous money. 

In the expenditure on the Boer War and in the building of ships, 
the one outcry of the newspapers has been that they cannot find 
Ministers ready to spend enough or to spend it quickly enough. 

After the Napoleonic wars in which,;England was engaged, there 
was not a class that did not feel the pinch of the expenditure, nor 
the necessity of putting down some luxury or some necessaries which 
cost more than, with their straitened means, they could afford. 
Who now puts down expenditure or becomes alarmed at having to 
pay his share of one and a-hali millions a week of extra outlay ? 

The experience of people who have started subscriptions for 
comforts for our soldiers abroad is, that their houses are blocked with 
bales of goods, that much more is sent than has been asked for, and 
that people who have not been asked press contributions for so good 
a cause; and there is still money available for public subscriptions 
of many kinds. 

It is perhaps possible that the pinch of bad years may yet be felt, 
and that the almost forgotten necessity for economy may again 
become a factor in future politics. In that case the Army and the 
Navy are the most apparent sources from which savings may be made, 
especially after a long period free from scares. 

One very considerable necessity for expenditure is immediately 
before us, and it may be the more felt since it will not be accompanied 
by the excitement of war: that is the large force which, after the 
war is over, will have to be maintained in South Africa for an 
appreciable number of years. 

It will do no harm to study this question a little before the 
settlement comes off, and to see whether this expenditure may be 
made not only to pay its own costs, but to be a source of profit to 
the new colonies as well as to England. 

Some newspapers have started the idea of soldier settlers, to be 
permanently located on the land, to occupy themselves with farming, 
and to be available as soldiers should their services be required. 
Vor, XLVIII—No, 281 17 c 
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The plan seems to have recommended itself to the public as an 
admirable arrangement if it could be carried out; but it is to be 
feared that the result cannot be secured without much more elaborate 
care and preparation than is, at first sight, apparent to anyone who 
is not acquainted with the peculiar problems which belong to that 
country. 

It seems to be assumed that there is nothing to be done but to 
give a Reservist a grant of land and, as a special favour, a free passage 
to his wife and family, and that he will then be able to settle down 
and support himself by farming. But colonial farming is not so 
simple a matter that it can be entered upon by anyone unacquainted 
with the art, and unprovided with capital ; and the life is so different 
from life in England, and the misfortunes are so unexpected to a 
stranger who has not been trained to the vicissitudes he will have to 
expect, that, left unaided to his own resources, he will in nine cases 
out of ten abandon the occupation for some other which he hopes 
may succeed better. 

From a variety of causes farming in Africa has never been taken 
up with the idea of deriving from it considerable riches for the 
whole country. For one thing, the diseases to which horses, cattle, 
and sheep are subject seem to be of such a nature that the stock can 
never be made to multiply into great herds. That is to say, that 
whatever man can do, or has hitherto done, he has not checked the 
natural forces or microbes which keep animals down to limited 
numbers, There are in the colony no great herds of cattle or flocks 
of sheep under one ownership as may be found in Australia; and yet 
it does not appear that Australia is more free from unfavourable 
seasons. 

A remedy for this difficulty will no doubt be found with the 
increase of capital and knowledge; but at present the anomaly exists 
that, in a country more covered with grass than most others, it takes 
an immense range of land to supply comparatively small herds of 
domestic animals with winter and summer feeding. 

The farming in Africa is nearly all done by the Dutch, and the 
English for the most part engage in trade. Circumstances differ in 
various localities, and in some parts of the Cape Colony farmers live 
very comfortably ; but the Boers of the Transvaal—at least, those in 
the country districts—appear to care little for what we call ‘ comfort’ ; 
and if they grow enough for their personal wants and a little over, 
by the sale of which they can purchase sugar, coffee, and things 
which they cannot grow, they are satisfied. 

The great size of the farms required to graze their stock has 
obliged them from the first to live solitary lives, which has become 
so much a second nature that it is said that a Boer’s one desire is to 
move further away if another house is established within sight of his 
homestead. 
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Settlers fresh from a populated courtry cannot easily reconcile 
themselves to be satisfied with life under these conditions, and it is 
no wonder that Englishmen prefer the more exciting and less risky 
conditions furnished by keeping stores in the villages, and inns on 
the roads combined with a shop, for supplying travellers and natives 
with articles for which there is a constant demand ; with the search 
for gold and diamonds; and with the trade which has arisen with 
countries from which the mining centres and large towns are 
supplied with necessaries which cannot be raised at home. 

Wheat, butter, milk, cheese, and meat are brought in ships 
fitted with cold storage, notwithstanding the expense of carriage for 
long distances and the taxation to which they are subject at the 
South African seaports, to supply the wants of a country abounding 
in grass, but destitute of the capital, skill, and energy which ought 
to render it self-supporting—at least, in these articles. 

It is not likely that new settlers, accustomed to a different life, 
ignorant of the languages and of the first principles of successfu] 
farming, would be able to change existing conditions, which have been 
brought about by the inroads made on small capital by losses that 
have been mainly caused by drought. Before long newcomers would 
have to revert to other methods of gaining a living, and would 
probably end in poverty and discontent, since there are practically no 
means by which a man may keep himself by the labour of his hands. 
All such labour, on the railways and in the mines, is done by natives 
of the country, and white men would be unable to engage in work 
which is considered by public opinion as only fit for the coloured 
population. 

The Cape Colony Handbook issued by the Emigrants’ Informa- 
tion Office, 31 Broadway, Westminster, is instructive reading, and 
corroborates all that has been said here. It is a book compiled under 
the direction of the Colonial Office, and the information it contains 
is reliable and would not be disputed by any one who knows the 
Colony. Although it was written chiefly with relation to the Cape 
Colony, it may be taken for granted that the difficulties in the way of 
emigrants which it enumerates will be even greater in the Transvaal 
and the State lately called the Orange Free State; and that the 
warnings it gives will apply with greater force to the problem of 
settling in these countries. 

Information may be found in it to the effect that a grazing farm 
should not consist of less than 6,000 acres, and will require a capital 
of 500/., exclusive of the price of the land; and, in addition to this, a 
waggon and oxen will be required, costing about 200/. It says also 
that English farmers are recommended to become accustomed to 
Colonial ways before investing in land; that they must study the 
peculiarities of seasons, soils, and pastures ; the management of stock 
and native labour ; and must also become acquainted with the Cape 
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Dutch and Kaffir languages, for which it gives a list of books to be 
studied. 

All this means a considerable addition to the capital before 
mentioned, and as all these things could scarcely be learnt in a year 
it may be within the mark to put the capital required at 1,000/., 
exclusive of the land. 

Supposing the difficulty of capital and previous residence and 
study to be got over—and it is a very large order for men in the 
position of Reservists—the following (taken from the same book) is 
what the settler may expect. 

The principal labour employed on the farms, whether agricultural 
or pastoral, is that of natives. Owing to the high wages offered on 
the railways and at the goldfields, farmers find a difficulty in pro- 
curing hands, especially during the lambing, shearing, and harvest- 
ing seasons, and complaints are general as to the unsatisfactory 
nature of coloured labour ; still, very few farmers are willing to offer 
such wages or furnish such accommodation as would satisfy Europeans, 
for whom therefore, whether as shepherds or farm labourers, there 15, 
generally speaking, little or no demand. 

The list of difficulties in this rather depressing book still goes 
on. 

The number of cattle in 1898 was only half that in 1897 from 
the ravages of rinderpest. Owing to droughts, horse-sickness, 
inexperience, and other causes, horse-breeding has not been con- 
ducted very successfully in recent years. Success in sheep-farm- 
ing mainly depends on the quantity of rain that falls. Droughts 
frequently occur, even in the best parts, when sheep die off rapidly 
in consequence. 

As regards agricultural farming and the raising of grain, the book 
cannot be said to aim at inducing men to emigrate by glowing 
descriptions of their prospects. 

It says that much the largest crop is wheat ; the crops of oats and 
barley are smaller. About double the quantity of wheat grown is 
imported for home consumption, showing that there is room for an 
extension of wheat-growing in the Colony. The losses by drought 
in recent years have been very severe. In the case of wheat sown, 
nearly two million bushels, or a little more than the quantity 
reaped, were lost in 1897-8 ; a third part of the barley crop, nearly 
a fifth part of the oat crop, and more than half the rye crop were 
lost. Although Indian corn or maize, known as ‘mealies,’ thrives 
well all over the country, and is a much more certain crop than 
any other grain, in 1897-8 1,100,000 bushels out of 2,000,000 were 
lost owing to drought. 

The book goes on to say that dairy-farming is profitable, but 
uncertain ; owing to frequent dry seasons large quantities of butter 
and cheese have to be imported to supply the demand. Not much 
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has been done up to the present towards the cultivation of food for 
milch-cows and other stock during the dry season. 

On the 24th of May the correspondent of the Daily Mail 
telegraphed from Capetown that Sir Alfred Milner had spoken a 
word of caution on the subject of emigrants who proposed to go to 
South Africa, and adds that it was worthy of the strongest emphasis ; 
he also gives the opinion of one of the best authorities that ‘it 
is necessary to discourage in all possible ways promiscuous and un- 
organised immigration,’ and adds, ‘ There is little or no chance for 
individuals, because of the nature of the country, and any immediate 
rush will be productive of nothing but disappointment and disaster.’ 

It may well be asked what prospect this description, taken from 
official sources, offers to men in the position of Reserve soldiers, 
with their families, without capital or experience, and with none of 
the indispensable knowledge of the country or language. It is, in 
fact, quite certain that if settled under present conditions the only 
result would be failure. 

The Government would then have to submit to the loss of 
capital they might have advanced, and also to the cost of removing 
these people from a country where they could do no good, or, as an 
alternative, face the outcry that would be raised at allowing soldiers 
of the Empire, who had done good work, to fall into the miserable 
position of poor whites in a country where all labour was in the 
hands of natives, and considered in consequence to be unfit and 
degrading for white men. 

Is it therefore to be concluded that nothing can be done to 
remedy these difficulties and to provide a means by which military 
settlers, so necessary to preserve the peace of Africa and to develop 
the country, may be located on the land with some chance of the 
settlement being permanent? The answer is that what is im- 
possible for individuals may be accomplished by Government; that 
success may be looked for in irrigated farms, and that these may be 
formed without ultimate cost to the Government beyond the pay of 
the men for a certain time; that interest on this money would be 
forthcoming, and that the final result should be a large profit. 

A study of the Cape Colony Handbook before mentioned will 
show that droughts and want of water generally are the main diffi- 
culties in the way of farmers, and that irrigation is the one cure of 
these difficulties ; it will be found to say that, speaking generally, it 
is impossible to rely upon a regular return from the soil without 
irrigation ; that with irrigation the profit is very large, especially in 
wheat ; and that on the irrigated lands in the Colony, amounting to 
only about 300,000 acres, land sells for a very high price and is very 
difficult to obtain ; also that fifteen acres would be enough to start on 
—a striking difference from the large extent of land required bya 
farmer under natural conditions. 
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The rivers of Africa are very peculiar; in the rainy season they 
are wide, deep, and roaring torrents, rising rapidly after a rainfall to 
a height of twenty feet and, in some cases, to as much as forty feet 
above the dry-weather level of the stream. These constant rises, 
accompanied by a great rush of water, have cut deep channels, and 
the descent to the bed of the river is steep and long, while the 
winter depth of the water allows of its being forded almost any- 
where, The land rises in successive steps from the sea, and at a 
distance from the coast of 300 or 400 miles the country is 4,000 or 
5,000 feet above the level of the sea; consequently the fall is very 
great, and the swollen rivers run themselves out rapidly when the 
rain which fills them ceases. 

It is this water, which so quickly disappears, that is wanted to 
create farms of compact size where men may settle in communities 
affording mutual aid and society. 

The country does not lend itself to irrigation, as in India, on a 
vast scale calculated to feed millions of people; but small settle- 
ments can be irrigated at an expense moderate as regards the wants 
of a community of 1,000 men or less, though too much for private 
settlers of limited means who cannot combine. 

If the force which it is necessary to maintain in Africa be com- 
posed of men chosen because of their wish to settle permanently in 
the country, they might be divided into regiments of 1,000 or 500, 
or a less number of men, as the facilities for accumulating water 
might render advisable, and be settled in communities, whose houses 
might extend for some miles along a course, the centre part of which 
would be supplied with water from a dam made by blocking a valley 
or depression in the ground. 

For a year, or two years, or as long as it was necessary to com- 
plete the works, these men might receive pay and be under military 
discipline, and would work under the direction of officers. During 
this time they would construct a dam, and build themselves houses 
and fences, and prepare the land for sowing. 

As the force, after their recent experiences, would not require 
much military training, the whole of their time would be available 
to make the farm, and, when they were released from service, they 
should be able to continue in their houses and on their holdings at 
such terms as might be arranged. 

They would then have picked up the knowledge of the country 
which is so necessary, would be free from the evils brought about 
by drought, and would have a reasonable hope of a succession of 
crops the same every year. Winter-feeding would be assured for 
their cattle, which could be kept on the adjacent country during the 
rainy season when , ass was plentiful. The future of these men 
and their families would then be reasonably secure, and they would 
be unlikely to fail from causes beyond their own control. 
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It may be objected that the cost of all this would be excessive. 

It is true that engineer: would have to be employed, and a few 
instructors skilled in farming ; yet it may easily be shown that the 
cost will be less than paying an equal number of men for the 
occupation of the country, and that every penny of outlay would be 
eventually returned to the Government; that a large profit as well 
may be expected, and that it will have been a good investment of 
money. 

To show this, let us take as an example the principal regiment 
now maintained by the Cape Colony, the Cape Mounted Rifles—a 
corps which is always on active service and has no time for other 
work, Although the conditions of a corps of military settlers would 
be somewhat different, it may be assumed that they would require to 
be mounted, as otherwise they would not be of much use; the com- 
parison therefore with a mounted corps will give some indication of 
the expense of maintaining them ; and whether they are supplied by 
Government with all they require, or whether they are paid a sum 
of money and required to find everything themselves, will not 
materially alter the total expense. 

In the Rules and Regulations of the Cape Mounted Riflemen 
the pay of each rank is given, and a paragraph states that with cer- 
tain small exceptions, evidently introduced for the sake of uniformity, 
‘out of the pay and allowances aforesaid the members of the 
regiment will be required to supply themselves with everything they 
need.’ If we lump the pay of the different ranks together, and 
strike an average without aiming at absolute accuracy, it will 
probably be near the mark to say that each man, including officers, 
costs from 100/. to 1101. a year. 

Assuming that a corps of Reservists or colonial soldiers engaged 
for military purposes in the newly settled countries would cost about 
the same amount, it will be seen that the average sum does actually 
pay all the costs of raising a long list of produce of farms. For 
example, it pays the cost of breeding and rearing horses till they are 
five years old, and over and above that a profit to the farmer who 
bred them. It is sufficient also to pay all the expense of producing 
meat, butter, milk, cheese, wheat, oats—which by no means finishes 
the long list of articles required, of which they may be taken as only 
examples; and this expense includes labour, irrigation, interest on 
capital, the charges for transport and import duty for the pro- 
portion that comes over-sea, and finally a profit to the farmer, in 
whatever part of the world he may be, which constitutes his liveli- 
hood. In the same way the money allotted for the pay of the 
regiment provides all the labour, expense, and profit connected with 
such articles as wagons, boots, clothes, harness, saddles, and many 
other things which are made by other men who must make a profit 
on them. 
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If therefore the money allotted as the pay of a regiment provides 
all these various rents, taxes, costs of labour, and profits tose many 
men outside the corps, how much more would it psy for all these 
things if the men who wanted them made them for themselves; and 
this is just what a regiment of soldier settlers should do, 

This scheme of irrigated farms therefore proposes a constant 
market for the produce. If it did no more than supply the wants of 
the regiment, it would be a gain, since everything would be supplied 
at a reduced cost and many middlemen’s profits eliminated); but it 
wil! in reality do much more than this. The raising of cattle where 
winter-feeding can be supplied should be a most profitable business, 
for the war must have killed off these animals almost as badly as the 
rinderpest of a few years ago. Sheep also are always profitable 
where they can be raised without fear of drought ; and it is probable 
that horse-sickness would lose its power to some extent amongst 
horses brought up on good feeding and not subject to periodical 
starvation. 

The farm should also be able to compete on favourable terms 
with the trade in imported wheat and dairy produce, which pay such 
heavy charges besides the cost of production ; and for these things 
it would be reasonable to suppose that the mining centres, with their 
large populations, would always be a good market. 

The Government have therefore opportunities denied to indi- 
viduals. The labour is there, also the market, and they have besides 
the immense force of military organisation under which the pre- 
liminary work can be done with a precision not otherwise obtainable. 
The labour should all be done by the soldiers, if only to dignify the 
labour of white men; and they should look forward, when they were 
free, to occupy the houses and use the water provided by their own 
hands. 

There would be room in the community for many trades besides 
farming, or combined with farming: tailors, shoemakers, saddlers, 
carpenters, and other tradesmen would all be wanted. 

As has been shown, the capital which the Government would sink 
in the enterprise would be practically the pay of the men while they 
were retained on the active list : if engaged for one year, about 1001. ; 
if for two years, double that amount : and when the men were free, 
each settled on the spot originally chosen, a rent which would pay 
the Government 4 or 5 per cent. on the outlay, and which might be 
arranged to make them eventually freeholders, would be easily borne 
by the settlers. 

At the end of their short service they would be practical farmers; 
in a much better position than if they had been obliged to spend a 
year or more in looking about and then endeavouring to settle with 
a capital many times as large, which in the end might be all wasted. 
The dams which supplied the water to the settlement would 
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probably be made defensible posts, but the houses might stretch 
over a good deal of country, and certain obvious rules should govern 
the sale of these holdings, which would ensure that a newcomer 
would be liable for service if required, and bound to keep his horse 
and arms fit for service. It is not probable that these men would 
ever be called out ; their presence in the Colony would be a guarantee 
of peace, and they could count on pursuing their avocations with 
little chance of disturbance. 

New recruits would be employed in extending irrigation works, 
which would be for their benefit when they were released from active 
service. 

After the war great numbers of cattle, horses, mules, waggons, 
and traction-engines will be sold by the Government for prices only 
a fraction of what they cost; it would be better to reserve as many 
as were wanted for these settlements, and let the settlers pay for 
them, or keep them up by monthly deductions. It is found in the 
Cape Mounted Rifles that an insurance fund of 2s. 6d. a month is 
sufficient to supply losses in horses and to keep the regiment 
properly mounted. 

When the farm was complete and the men free from active 
service, probably the best and most economical way to run it would 
be as a co-operative company; but in the absence of enforced 
obligations, such as are possible under military law, this might not 
work. In any case, however, co-operation could be largely used for 
the supply of ploughs and other instruments of agriculture. 

It might perhaps be better that the waterworks should belong to 
Government, and the water supplied on payment; in fact, the whole 
rent might be collected in this way. But details such as these, 
unsuited to a short article, can easily be worked out if the general 
principle is sound; and it is thought to be so by practical men who 
know South Africa. 

For a question of so great national importance, the Government, 
if they adopted such a scheme, would probably take powers to com- 
pulsorily purchase land suitable for these farms, as they now do for 
railways and other works required for the benefit of the public. In 
a country so large and so thinly populated there need be no necessity 
for dispossessing an owner, who could easily, if he so wished, retain 
his homestead and be incorporated in the settlement. 

Half a dozen places suitable for such irrigation, and favourably 
situated from a strategical point of view, could be pointed out at once. 
The success of a few such farms would be an object-lesson to show 
that the country was worth something, if gold and diamonds did not 
exist ; and that when these had ceased to be the main sources of 
wealth, which must happen in a limited number of years, it would 
still be worth while for men to labour there for a living. There are 
few new countries now left in which white men are not heavily 
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handicapped by the climate, and to show that these countries can be 
made to afford a safe and comfortable existence, and even a prospect 
of wealth, is a work which will be more and more appreciated as 
the pressure of population increases. 

The wealth of a new country is a large resident population, and 
it has long been recognised that no large population can be 
expected in South African territories until the fertilising water is 
prevented from running to waste—a result which no man, without 
some commencement of this kind, can look forward to during his 
lifetime. 

If these farms succeeded they would become schools of irriga- 
tion and practical farming, and it is reasonable to suppose that land 
companies would take the hint and irrigate their hitherto unsaleable 
tracts of country in the hope of attracting settlers by giving them 
some security that their lives would not be wasted in the constant 
struggle against drought. It is perhaps reasonable to suppose also 
that companies would be formed to irrigate for private farmers who 
have not the capital, and to recover payment by rent, so that the 
system would spread through the country. 

Should this result be brought about by the example of military 
farms the benefit to the country might be very great ; and it should 
be remembered that this is not a case in which the Government 
would find itself in the position of trying an experiment in the hope 
of future problematical success. It is the judicious expenditure of 
money which must in any case be spent, but which may be spent 
merely in the form of pay to soldiers, from which there would be no 
return either now or in the fature, 

J. G. B. Sroprorp. 





THE HOME GENERALS AND 
THEIR WORK IN THE COMING AUTUMN 


WE are now entering on that period of the military year hitherto 
devoted to the advanced portion of military training. This year, 
owing to the large number of troops to be trained, the training 
is somewhat in arrear, and the musketry instruction of all the 
troops at Aldershot and Salisbury will not have been completed 
until the middle of August. Still, a very large number will before 
that time be ready to take up the further course of instruction. 
I do not know whether the high military authorities in Pall Mall, 
overworked as they already are, have had time to fully consider the 
training to be carried out during the next three months; but the 
Memoranda they have issued already, as to the general nature and 
character of the training, conclusively show that they intend it to 
be thoroughly practical, the ceremonial and bright button business 
being relegated to the background. But, in any case, it is almost 
entirely with the General Officers Commanding Districts, and with 
the Generals and Brigadiers called to command the recently raised 
levies, that rests the practical value of this year’s training. 

Here, therefore, a few words about our Home Generals and 
their duties. To soldiers, a General, wherever he is met, is a General, 
and that means a good deal, but it is doubtful that to the non- 
military portion of our population, in localities other than military 
stations, a General in command at home is a specially impressive 
figure. He lives outside their world; what he does they do not 
exactly know, for it does not seem to concern them, except when he 
appears with bemedalled breast to present prizes for shooting at 
targets, or to receive some illustrious personage at a railway station. 
They may perhaps connect his name with some military achieve- 
ments thousands of miles away, but here his soldiering is somewhat in 
the background ; and whilst they admit, when they behold him, that 
he is ornamental, they do not see that he is particularly useful, so 
far as they are concerned. To military men the case has, of course, 
appeared to be somewhat different, but at the same time we also 
knew that to be a General in command at home did not carry with 
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it any specially arduous work, or involve the fortunate possessor of the 
office in any specially heavy responsibilities. To-day all is changed ; 
and I hope that to every non-military reader who chances to read 
this article will be brought home the realisation of the position in 
which these Generals stand to-day with regard to the present and the 
immediate future safety of the country ; the closeness of the relations 
now between the home army and the country; how much depends 
on the officers who hold these commands; whether if, which God 
forbid, a storm bursts over us, it may be harmless ; and, further, the 
need for the most strenuous and hearty support being given by the 
country to any measures considered necessary to enable these 
Generals to carry out successfully the work before them this year. 
This work is that of ‘ Defence not Defiance ;’ it is the manufacture of 
locks, bolts, and bars for the doors of our homes, not only to keep 
out possible intruders, but also to convince them of the hopelessness 
of even attempting to break in; it is this work, the real preparation 
of our home army for real home defence, that is now being, and to 
be carried out this year, by means of the training entrusted to the 
Generals at home. Perhaps non-military people will think some- 
what highly of the position of a Home General this year, at all 
events. 

That this work, which is in nosingle degree inferior in importance 
to that of leading our troops to fight our battles abroad, should have 
come into the hands of these individual officers is a very striking 
instance of the impossibility of framing the horoscope of a soldier ; 
and of the truth of the old consolatory saying that ‘ whilst there is 
life there is hope.’ These officers, one and all, may be classed as 
disappointed soldiers. It is almost certain that when the South 
African war broke out every one of them tendered his services, and 
sought for employment in tke expedition ; but they did not draw 
lucky numbers, or they found others preferred. They were justified 
in believing their military career closed. Then suddenly the war 
assumed a character totally unanticipated, with the present result that 
in their hands is placed the preparation of an army for the defence 
of the country ; and should the defence have to become active, they 
will be the leaders of the army. 

What a turn in the wheel of Fortune! Now they have the 
opportunity for showing the metal of which they are made, the 
breadth of their minds, their knowledge of modern war, and how 
to prepare troops for it; the drawing distinctions between the 
important and the unimportant, the shaking themselves free from 
past ideas and practices inapplicable and unsvui.ible to-day. And 
how different is their present work as generals from the days when, 
as company officers, they were under the generals! Then there was 
plenty of time for training ; and, frequently, the real object kept in 
view as the purpose of the training was only to attain that particular 
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standard of efficiency which would commend itself either to some 
easily satisfie’ inspecting general, or an inspecting general with a 
weakness for some one soldierly virtue over all others. Smart drill with 
a rigid ‘march past’ was worked up to for one general; well-kept 
accounts and regimental documents were the pidce de résistance for 
another ; symmetrically arranged kits, laid out in scrupulously clean and 
tidy barrack rooms, were sure to elicit the highest encomiums from a 
third; while efficiency for field service was rarely suited to secure 
approbation at all. And now, without a word of warning or of time 
for preparation for their work, these officers are called on to arrange 
and conduct a system of training under which are to be forced 
up during a very limited period of time to the standard of effi- 
ciency almost unknown to the generals of their younger days, 
that of real efficiency for real war in the field, a great number of 
officers and men who are sublimely innocent of military knowledge. 
The general of their time was not an overworked man : he spent the 
morning hours in his office transacting office business ; he occasionally 
paid a visit to barracks for an inspection or some other. special 
matter; he commanded at the few field days; the afternoons were 
usually devoted to social functions and social duties. But the 
hands of his successors of to-day are more than full with military 
duties and military work, and among these is this one, which is all- 
important and which cannot be left without their personal 
supervision—the training of a raw army for the defence of the 
country. And this year the training must necessarily be conducted 
on new lines as regards its execution. I purpose, therefore, in this 
article to explain, somewhat in detail, the nature of the training 
of 1900, to show incidentally how it must necessarily differ much 
from trainings of past years, and how heavy are the demands it makes 
on all concerned in it. 

In ordinary times, it is desirable that subordinate commanders, 
when training their men, should be left to themselves to carry out 
the work, the eventual result of the training being taken as a test 
of how the work has been done. But we are now not in ordinary, 
but in very extra-ordinary times. We cannot afford to accept bad 
results from the training; we must ensure so far as we can that 
they shall be satisfactory. That there are in our home army some 
battalion, regimental, company, squadron, and battery commanders 
fully capable of training their respective units successfully, no one 
will deny; but among the rightful trainers, there are no small 
number who have had so little experience of the work, and know so 
little of what they have to teach, that if they are left to themselves 
their pupils will learn nothing. Battalion, company, and similar 
elementary training will, if left solely to the proper teachers this 
year, be in many cases a farce, with, in it, the potentialities of a tragedy 
in the field of war. A brother officer has told me that lately he saw 
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at a great military station four companies of Militia which had been 
told off for company training, the making gabions being the special 
item in it to be carried out; but, unfortunately, none of the officers 
supposed to be teaching their men knew how to give the lesson, for 
the art of making gabions was unknown to the teachers. 

I myself have seen an eager battalion of the auxiliary forces 
lose a whole morning by carrying out a particular exercise in a 
manner which was totally wrong, and which if’ adopted in war would 
have ensured its annihilation ; and this time was lost because the leader 
had not had sufficient experience in training under special difficulties. 
In quiet times no harm will arise from a preliminary lesson how ‘ not 
to do it.’ This year not an hour available but must be employed in 
at once teaching our troops the ‘right way to do it.’ Whether as 
regards map-reading, learning country, placing outposts, arranging 
small schemes, writing reports and framing orders, carrying out 
tactical exercises, there cannot. be too many experienced teachers 
now. To some stations the War Office have sent one or two officers 
to aid specially in this work ; in some units are officers capable of 
undertaking it; generals and their staff officers have much other 
work to do. Every general should, therefore, beat up for teachers 
among the officers under his command. Iam told that at one impor- 
tant station the assistance of outsiders offered by the War Office was 
declined, the generals saying that they would do the work themselves. 
This is a very excellent idea, but under existing conditions it remains 
an idea only, and its conversion into practice is impracticable. 

No general must, moreover, be content to-day with paper returns 
that his troops are going through some particular part of the train- 
ing: he will have to personally assure himself that the training is 
real, and if it is not, he will have to take steps to make it a reality, 
and from every available source he must obtain assistance. 

The task before our Home Generals is threefold, and is great 
enough to satisfy the most ardent soldier among them. They have 
to study and deal with a subject, new to them from its practical side— 
the leading and working troops of all arms in combination in close 
and cultivated England; to ascertain what are the new experi- 
ences of war already gained from the South African campaign, 
and which of them have any bearing on the defence of this same 
close and cultivated England ; lastly, the troops they have to prepare 
for this work being mainly, on the one hand, old soldiers of the 
pre-magazine rifle period, and on the other, material of the raw 
kind, to make these officers and men understand and adopt the 
new and modified tactical system best suited for the great object, 
this same defence ; a system, moreover, necessitating in all probability 
a complete break with systems in vogue in past years at Aldershot, 
Salisbury, and our other large training centres. 

That these senior commanders will successfully accomplish their 
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task, we have no reason to doubt, provided that they one and all 
realise the altered conditions of this year’s training, and that they 
recognise practically the object in view this year as contrasted with 
that of previous years; and the same remark applies to the com- 
manders of lower degree, and in fact to every one under command. 
Let all realise the situation, and let all resolve to co-operate to the 
common end, and the ultimate product of the combined effort may 
be ‘ rough,’ but it will be ‘ready.’ An armed Britisher who is only 
‘rough’ does not count for much in war, but one who is ‘ready’ as 
well as ‘rough’ not even a Von Moltke could afford not to take most 
seriously into account. If we want to avert war, as we all must, we 
must act up to the truth that the way to avert the catastrophe is to 
be prepared for it. Such I believe to be the national need now; 
and if all concerned and taking part in this year’s training act up to 
this belief there will not be any catastrophe at all. 

But this new form and kind of training, this dealing with very 
poorly prepared officers and men, demands altogether new methods, and 
the exercise of great ingenuity in devising these methods. There is 
one infallible test by which the senior trainers may satisfy themselves 
whether they are on the wrong track. If their work on any one day 
of their command is precisely similar to that of their command last 
year, the probability is that something is wrong. This year every 
minute of their time is occupied mostly with new things for thought 
and practice, seldom with old things. And this year it is the 
Generals who must lead the way; on them nearly all depends ; 
they cannot hide their light under bushels, for so many people are 
waiting for guidance from it to find their way about—but not 
altogether in unreasoning credulity, simply because some one who is 
in command exhibits the light. 

No doubt there are under the Generals a certain number of 
officers who are quite content to follow a lead without reflecting on 
the wisdom or unwisdom of the lead. To them what is,is. But, on 
the other hand, there are many officers and men who, being deeply 
impressed with the seriousness of the situation, desire keenly light 
and leading which shall really fit them for service in the field. 
Not a few of these are in the Volunteer force; but even in 
the ranks of the private soldiers of the regulars are met men 
who have very strong ideas on the unsuitability of much of 
their old training to the needs of to-day ;“and this feeling is intensified 
just now by the accounts, perhaps sometimes exaggerated, of the 
experiences of South African battles given by comrades who have 
come back home from the battlefields. Take one little instance, 
that of volley firing by sections or companies—a practice which even 
during this current training at home is strictly adhered to in accord- 
ance with the existing regulations. ‘Cannot be done’ is the univer- 
sal testimony. ‘I could not hear the word of command in the roar 
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of the battle, and I was ordered to fire a fixed number of rounds 
independently.’ 

Only the other day, when I was watching the progress of an 
attack being carried out at Bisley by an excellent battalion of Volun- 
teers, I mildly hinted to the commanding officer that his men 
delivering their fire, when in a kneeling position and about 400 yards 
from me, appeared to me to be far better targets than they would 
have been if prone on their stomachs. ‘Quite agree with you, 
but over there’ (pointing to the ranges) ‘they won’t let us fire 
in any other position.’ So here the practical question demands full 
consideration by the Generals. It is not, however, merely what the 
Generals will teach, but the spirit they display as trainers intent on 
thorough and good training, that is so important this year. Enthu- 
siasm and zeal in the upper ranks is highly infectious in the 
lower ranks; apathy or taking things easy in the higher ranks 
effectually damps all ardour in the lower ranks. Given the ground 
on which te work, train, and teach, and it is in this matter that 
civilians can help ; and then it will not be with the War Office or the 
Horse Guards, or the great luminaries in the highest sphere of the 
military hierarchy, but with each personally of the Generals and 
Brigadiers in command of troops, that will rest the responsibility for 
allowing any falling short of the maximum efficiency attainable by 
the troops which have been under their command. This maximum 
efficiency can only be obtained by keeping the training continuously 
going on. The degree the training attains is not to be measured 
merely by the number of field days or tactical exercises ; the stan- 
dard attained will eventually depend on the number of individuals 
who will have acquired efficiency in the work which in war will fall 
to each, high or low, from the commander of the battalion to the 
private on sentry at the outposts, each in hisiown sphere of duty. 
The Generals and their staffs have, of course, to master their own 
work, the higher leading, but for this they must wait until the 
manceuvre period, when the ground suited to the purpose has been 
provided for them. Meanwhile, in the intervening period, they will 
have to busy themselves in ensuring that the lower leading of com- 
panies, squadrons, batteries, &. is being steadily and persistently 
carried on, and that the minor details, most important in them- 
selves, are being mastered by those who have to learn them. 

But what a vista of preparation for the company officers and the 
rank and file opens out when we contemplate the eventual actual 
working of the lesser units in such country as ours! It is not on 
the higher leading of an army that alone depends success ; the influ- 
ence that the smallest details of the work which falls to the lower 
ranks have on the course of a campaign is very great, but is apt to be 
underrated. Take, for instance, the following four incidents from a 
real war. An officer is told to place his piquet north-west of a certain 
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village, and to extend his line of vedettes up to a named road ; but maps 
are scarce, the country is difficult, night is coming on; he wanders 
about, and eventually, in the dark, comes back near to his starting 
point and leaves the road unwatched ; a non-commissioned officer 
reports that he has seen no signs of the enemy in the neighbourhood 
of two villages he names in his report, but which he has mistaken 
for others; some subordinate puts, on an envelope containing most 
important information, a totally wrong address, so that the contents 
reach the intended recipient only after all is over; someone leading 
a column asks the inhabitants of a village the best road to another 
village ; the inhabitants indicate a particular road, the column starts 
along it, and then discovers that it is marching in a direction away 
from, not towards, the goal, and by a long roundabout road; it is 
the best road, not the shortest and direct road ; it is getting dark, the 
men are exhausted, so the march is abandoned for the night. All 
these mistakes are illustrative of the difficulties which attend the 
performance of the simple duty of identifying places in difficult 
country and of finding the right way about it ; and they were all com- 
mitted within the short period of thirty-six hours by the highly 
trained German soldiers in September 1870; and it was to a great 
extent the commission of these mistakes that enabled General Vinoy 
to lead safely from Méziéres to Paris 10,000 men and 70 guns past 
22 battalions, 55 squadrons and 102 guns of the enemy, and to form 
at the capital the nucleus for the formation of the army of defence 
which held the Germans at bay there for months. Yet one instance 
of a piece of carelessness during this same thirty-six hours : a German 
cavalry regiment was in touch with the retreating French who had 
come for a time to a standstill; the colonel determined, late in the 
afternoon, to take his regiment back to a village three or four miles 
south for the night, leaving a squadron to watch. The weather has 
become very bad and there will be shelter there. On arriving at the 
village he suddenly remembers something in his pocket ; it is a sealed 
envelope ; it was delivered to him by an orderly at a moment when, 
whilst watching the French, he was engaged in a lively discussion with 
another officer, and he now remembers putting it in his pocket without 
opening it. He breaks the seal, and finds that its contents is a most 
important order from his general that the regiment is to hang on to 
the enemy, that the general and the other troops are no longer south 
of him but have marched off west, and that the colonel must keep in 
touch with him. Result of the carelessness: there is insufficient 
watching, and the general finds himself without any cavalry, and the 
regiment is for the time lost to him. Very ‘stupid’ of the colonel, 
no doubt, but I think that he retained command of the regiment 
during the rest of the war. That constant feature in human nature, 
carelessness, which no uniform of any sort will expunge from any of us, 
Vor, XLVIII—No. 281 D 
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shows itself in war and peace alike despite of training. At Aldershot at 
the tactical exercise on the 12th of June, Major-General Oliphant, 
who was simulating the general of an invading force, was sitting on 
his horse at the north-east corner of the Fox Hills watching the 
gallant defenders of the country disappear into the woods in the low 
ground beyond, and was meditating as to the probable direction of the 
retreat, with a view to taking further measures for following them up. 
Some three hundred yards behind him I had just picked up ona 
road a sheet of foolscap giving the detailed orders for the previous 
oceupation of the position gained and of the lines of retreat each 
section of the defenders was to follow. A not over-careful commander 
on the defenders’ side had dropped it out of his pocket. As a con- 
scientious neutral I did not reveal the precious secret, but I thought 
a good deal as to what this little bit of carelessness might have led 
to in real war here in England. 

As regards the task of leading and working troops in close 
country, the Generals may, however, think out the subject till their 
heads ache, but the labour will be in vain unless they are allowed the 
use of ground of this character for practice in carrying out their ideas : 
their ideas, moreover, may be quite sound, but if the units the 
Generals have to work with have had no practice on this ground, 
the best conceived projects cannot but fail in execution. It is 
desirable that our legislators should understand this, so that, before 
they depart to their homes when Parliament adjourns, Parliament 
may have done something effectual for the practice of the defence of 
those homes. Much may, however, be done for the preparation of the 
troops beforehand, as will presently be pointed out. 

But at once arises the question, Has the South African war furnished 
any experiences which have any bearing on the defence of close and 
cultivated England, and on the training for that defence? Now 
when there occurs a campaign apparently marking a fresh develop- 
ment of the art of war, much caution has to be used in drawing from 
it deductions for future guidance; for there is always a tendency to 
seize on one or more salient phenomena which have obviously 
contributed in a marked degree to the successes being gained, and 
to treat them as fetishes, and as sure and certain guides to victory in 
the future. A later and closer study of these phenomena shows, 
however, that to certain what may be called ‘ contributory circum- 
stances’ much of the success was due; these contributory 
circumstances are at first either unknown or disregarded. In 
the years succeeding the Franco-German War the number of 
isolated phenomena to which was attributed the success achieved 
by the Germans was very great: organisation, the initiative, 
massing of artillery, bold cavalry scouting, company training and 
other individual influences had their worshippers as the deciding 
influences in the war. And what has always appeared to be insuffi- 
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ciently taken into account are the relative values and the special 
characteristics of the opposing armies, and also the special features 
of the theatre of war. It is sometimes overlooked that the mode of 
fighting successfully adopted by one particular army against another 
particular army, or in some particular theatre of war, may apply to a 
war between those two armies only, and only where those armies are 
acting in a particular locality. Prima facie, therefore, a war 
between the British army and the Boer army must be very different 
to one between the British army and the army of a European 
invader ; whilst between the vast theatre of war, in South Africa with 
its bold features, and little close cultivated England with no 
physical grandeur, there is hardly anything in common. Conse- 
quently, the experiences of South Africa applicable to our home 
defence must necessarily be very few, and so they are, but they are 
yet of the utmost importance practically and as bearing on the 
training. 

If there is one lesson rather than another which must have 
impressed itself on the mind of even the most casual reader of the 
accounts of the South African war, it is the enormous importance of 
that which is called by the somewhat indefinite term ‘ground.’ 
‘Ground’ means the shape and detailed form, as well as the general 
form of the surface of that little piece of the earth on which soldiers 
are moving or are to move, and it includes also what is on that surface, 
whether it has been planted there by nature or has been placed there 
by man. Whether the military end in view is to find out where an 
enemy is, or whether he is there at all; whether it be to get as near 
to him as possible with a minimum of loss, or, as it may be better 
put, to keep for the final ‘dash’ as large an untouched force as pos- 
sible, the understanding the ground and seeing what it means for 
military purposes and utilising it profitably, is an indispensable founda- 
tion for all soldiering, whether that soldiering be patrolling, outpost- 
sentry, scouting, leading sections, companies, or armies. The right 
mode of conducting every single operation, and of determining before- 
hand how it shall be conducted, is mainly determined by ‘ ground.’ 
It was in these respects that the Boers have shown themselves so 
superior to our troops, and have reaped corresponding advantages 
from that superiority, 

The South African war has now convinced, I hope, even the 
most incredulous, that there is ‘ground’ of a particular kind, 
over which the magazine rifle in the defence rules supreme, and 
farther that recognition of this fact is the basis on which commanders 
of the smallest as well as the largest bodies of troops must arrange 
their plans for both attack and defence, It now seems hardly to 
admit of doubt that an advance over any great length of open ground 
swept by magazine rifle fire is impossible, or if possible, only with 
enormous loss. Five hundred yards seems to be a zone of annihila- 
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tion. A friend who witnessed the thick of the fighting writes to 
me: ‘ The infantry in deep trenches lay the rifles almost level with 
the ground, and without aiming pour an uns'med magazine fire 
which must hit something or other at any distance.’ 

I have advisedly used the words over ‘any great length’ of open 
ground because on many occasions our men have carried positions 
in the face of magazine fire; but I think that it will be found that 
the distances to be traversed then were short, and, undoubtedly, the 
nearer an attacker approaches the enemy in spite of fire, the more 
is lessened the belief of the defenders in their own weapon. An 
officer from South Africa told me that on an open bit of country he 
had got his men to 500 yards from the enemy’s position, or within 
that distance, but he added significantly, ‘ It was the first time, and 
I am not so sure I should get them so near again.’ My own beliet 
is that this disinclination is not due to any want of courage, but to 
the feeling of hopelessness of successfully advancing over so great a 
distance as 500 yards swept by this terrible volume of fire. Whilst 
there is any hope, even a forlorn hope, troops will do and dare ; there 
is hope in short distances, but none in long ones. 

Open ground of this character must be accepted as impassable ; 
and the fact must be fully recognised both by leaders of all ranks 
and by those who have to carry the plans into execution at our 
training this year. 

It is the necessity of accepting this fact as the governing factor 
in every combat which renders our two great military centres, Alder- 
shot and Salisbury Plain, so deficient as military training grounds. 
Impassable ground is the predominant feature of all the ground on 
which the troops sent there for training can be trained. The pass- 
able ground—i.e. that affording cover—will in future be the strong 
point of the attack, the weak point for the defence, whether the 
forces engaged be large or small. Leaders cannot learn to lead troops 
over passable ground unless the troops are there to be led, but 
leaders do not need the presence of troops to find out the routes by 
which they would lead them. And it is this fact that puts the 
constant study of ground in the forefront of this year’s training. 

The recognition of the enormous, the predominating infiuence 
that ground exercises in attack and defence in modern war will be 
the best corrective to certain hastily drawn conclusions about ‘ frontal’ 
and ‘flank’ attacks. Now-a-days, owing to the increase of range 
and precision in modern firearms, there is no special superiority for 
a ‘ flank’ attack over a ‘frontal’ attack as attack, inasmuch as the 
defenders have plenty of time to guard against either. If only one 
can be carried out, it is again the ‘ ground’ which will determine the 
choice, and a ‘frontal’ attack may promise most chance of success. But 
where possible both should be used simultaneously, for the common- 
place and common-sense reason that the defender will have two 
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things to think about and provide against instead of one, and if he 
fails in one, the failure in the other is inevitable. Which of the 
two attacks determines the success will depend on the ‘ ground.’ It 
may here be noted that as a sort of last resource where ground is of 
the impassable or open character, ‘Infantry Drill’ 1896 recommends 
‘threatening a line of retreat.’ And the success which has followed 
our ‘ threatening the retreat’ of the Boers may lead our commanders 
to forget that that success has but a one-sided bearing for ourselves 
in the defence of this country. By all means let us use this 
expedient if we are attacking an invader already established in a 
position, for he will not appreciate being cut off from the sea-coast 
and his ships; but however much an invader may threaten our 
own retreat, we must never budge, but remain until we are hors de 
combat on the battlefield. So short will be our defensive positions 
from the enemy’s objective, the capital, that all such threats must 
be treated with contempt and every inch of ground held to the 
last. The distance from the Modder to Pretoria is just a little 
longer than that from our sea-coast to London, and therein lies the 
difference. Retreats must enter exceptionally only into this year’s 
training. 

So important is this study of ground that it is satisfactory to 
remember that field days and tactical exercise are not the sole 
opportunities for the mastery of the subject, nor need officers con- 
fine it to the period of company training. Anyone can work at it 
for himself, though of course for some there is needed both leading 
and explanation. Volunteers who have completed their fourteen 
days’ training can continue the work in the neighbourhood of their 
homes, where land proprietors, large and small, will no doubt this 
year at all events not regard them as loafing trespassers. In the 
troops remaining embodied no parades are necessary ; let the officer 
take out three or four non-commissioned officers for an afternoon or 
evening ‘ constitutional,’ as has been done already in at least one 
brigade at Salisbury Plain. It takes up time; but think of the end 
to be attained ; the increase of one’s ability to play one’s little part 
in the defence of home. Surely it is worth the cost, and all com- 
manders must endeavour to keep this work constantly going. And 
a term almost synonymous with the practical study of ground 
is that known as ‘scouting.’ A ‘scout’ who may go out to find out 
something about the enemy is useless unless he understands ground, 
and the knowledge he acquires concerning the latter is frequently 
quite as valuable, if not more so, to a general than knowledge about 
the former. How, then, are we to train our troops in scouting? 
Turning them loose on the country with no previous knowledge of 
what to do and how to do it would be sheer waste of time. There is 
a book to read which will tell them all about it. ‘A book!’ I hear 
some old soldier growl out ; ‘ we don’t want books nor book learning.’ 
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Despite this remonstrance the book shall be named, for it is an indis- 
pensable item in the kit of every soldier just now for this training. 
For the small expenditure of one shilling everyone can learn how to 
prepare himself to understand ground by obtaining and reading 
Aids to Scouting for N.C.0.’s and Men, by that past-master of 
scouters Major-General Baden-Powell. It was perhaps delicacy on the 
part of the General confining his offer of aid to the ranks named ; but, 
being deficient of this virtue myself, I am indelicate enough to say 
that there are but few, if any, officers who will not be better soldiers 
after they have studied it than they were before. Undoubtedly for 
many of the men a little preliminary explanation as to what a map is, 
and how to use and read it, will be necessary, but this is easily given. 

One of the reasons why I lay so much emphasis on this scouting 
and study of ground is that its practice is indispensable if on service 
we are to avoid running into traps or knocking our heads against 
stone walls. The disasters of the kind first named and which have 
occurred in South Africa are so well known that further remark on 
the need for scouting, possible only by those who understand ground, 
is unnecessary. But something must be said as to the other kind of 
disaster, of which the Modder River is a striking instance. Here 
the attacking force ran its head against a strong well-hidden force 
of the enemy, and so far as I understand the first battle on the 
Tugela, a similar fate befell us there. This was due to the deficiencies 
in the work of scouting, and it is hardly likely to have occurred had 
these encounters taken place before 1892, in which year that form 
of scouting on a large scale known as ‘skirmishing’ was dropped out 
of our Infantry Drill-book. The skirmishers were an independent 
body of troops moving ahead of the army and in extended order, 
and were thus employed for the express purpose of finding out 
the enemy, learning the ground and guarding against the army 
coming unprepared on the enemy. That the skirmishing was 
allowed to drop out was due, I think, to our having overlooked some 
important facts in the Franco-German war. In that war the com- 
manders of battalions and companies showed as a rule extraordinary 
proficiency in understanding ground and using it to advantage. 
But dazzled, perhaps, by the great victories achieved, and the 
glamour of success, we who studied that war failed to bring pro- 
minently to notice the fact that in the battle-leading the superior 
commanders, in their desire to close on the enemy, not infrequently 
ignored both reconnaissance and the ground. It would be difficult 
to name a single battlefield of 1870 or 1871 where a successful 
German attack was in any way due to the careful reconnaissance of 
the enemy or the basing the disposition for the attack on the result 
of an examination of the ground. It was the real fighters, not the 
protecting skirmishers in front, who got first touch with the enemy, 
and they at once threw themselves into the fight regardless of the 
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ground, which, however, the lower leaders at once utilised so far as 
possible. 

Now, however, our military authorities are reintroducing skir- 
mishing in some, form or other. But when they do so they’must 
compel commanders to regard the use of skirmishers as an absolute 
necessary feature in every field-day. The commanders must accept 
it as a reality, and if they do so the stock pattern field-day either on a 
large or a small scale falls through, because finding out the where- 
abouts of an enemy, the careful examination of his position and the 
acquiring the necessary information, takes time, so the men’s dinner- 
hour field-day ceases to exist—concurrently is afforded opportunity 
for practice by commanding officers in keeping the men’s ammu- 
nition pouches, water bottles, and stomachs well supplied. 

But South Africa also tells us how difficult it is to find out the 
exact position held by an enemy and the disposition of the troops 
in it. Reconnaissance may tell the attacker something of the 
ground, yet if the defender knows his business, and the topographical 
conditions are favourable, the reconnaissance may be powerless to 
discover the strength of the force holding it ; what parts are occupied 
strongly and what parts weakly, and in many cases not even where 
its real flanks rest ; how much of the occupation is merely for decep- 
tion, how much is for resistance. And even if something is learnt 
by the reconnoitrers as to the disposal of the troops, it is quite possible 
that between the obtaining the information and arranging a plan of 
attack in conformity to it, the enemy may have altered the disposal 
of his troops. I believe this happened in Natal, at all events once, 
when General Hildyard commanded the attacking force. I know that 
it happened at the battle of Beaune la Rolande in 1870, when the 
Germans in the early morning shifted their reserve from right to 
centre, and so checkmated the plan of attack based by General 
Crouzat on his knowledge of the position of the reserve on the 
previous evening. There is nothing new in this experience of the 
difficulty attending reconnaissance, but peace training has obscured 
it in the eyes of our officers. At peace exercises the detailed strength 
of each side is known to the opponent, so he can form some estimate 
as to the strength in which the position is held, and if lucky he can 
sometimes tell fairly well where the larger units are. A mounted 
officer by mischance shows himself in some part of the position; in 
our small army personal acquaintances are very numerous; he is at 
once recognised by somebody as General A.’s A.D.C. or Brigade 
Major, or as Colonel B. commanding the East Blankshire. More than 
once have I heard a commander say ‘Now, I know where they all 
are, except old ’s brigade.’ Our officers when on the defending 
side have been yet more favourably situated in this respect, for since 
the attackers must necessarily show themselves, and their composi- 
tion is known to their opponents, these simply tick them off on the 
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list as they become visible in succession, and know at any moment 
the force yet to be accounted for and guarded against. 

Besides the study of ground and learning all about it, there is yet 
one other matter which our Generals must insist upon in the elemen- 
tary stages of the training, and without which the troops will be but 
ill prepared for the further work. During this preparatory period, 
there must be fostered, in and out of barracks, on the parade ground 
or at the tactical exercise, the habit of delegation of command and 
control to the lower leaders, and of co-operation of these among 
themselves. Never mind how little many captains may know of their 
work as company commanders, and how helpless a colonel would be 
if compelled to rely on them only with no adjutant at hand, this habit 
must be inculcated and practised now, no matter how great the incon- 
venience may be—a battalion dependent in close country on its colonel 
or its adjutant for guidance had better be excluded from the Ordre 
de Bataille. Would Fransecky have been able to hold on to the wood 
of Sadowa, or would the Germans have got to Le Mans, if every com- 
pany leader and subaltern had been dependent on colonel, major, or 
adjutant ? 

In this year’s training, the umpiring staff will find themselves con- 
fronted by the difficulty of assigning a proper value to artillery fire. 
Our knowledge of the real effect of this fire in South Africa is very 
small indeed. It will be only after careful inquiry at some future 
time that a true estimate will be arrived at as to its physical and its 
moral effect on either Boers or British. That the preparatory artillery 
fire will either force the defender to reveal the position of his guns, 
silence the enemy’s guns when discovered, shake his position, or 
demoralise the defenders remains unproven ; whilst on the other hand 
we are obliged to accept the fact that the artillery fire of the defence 
will probably reap a rich harvest among the ranks of an attacker 
in other than extended order. In close and cultivated England, 
artillery cannot, however, play the important part it does elsewhere, 
and artillery cannot advance without the greatest caution, if it does 
not want to run the chance of being annihilated by rifle fire from 
some not far distant hedgerow. 

Then comes in this question ofentrenchments. The lesson taught 
is depth of entrenchments; but as regards our own work, how is the 
depth to be produced? It seems very doubtful that the fighting 
Boers handled either pick or shovel, and it is believed by many that 
workers, Kaffirs, did the work for them—if so, we must take a lesson 
from them, and provide willing arms beforehand to aid our fighting 
men in obtaining the necessary cover. Heavy manual labour seems 
hardly compatible with maintaining fighting men in the physical 
condition necessary for actual fighting in the field. A soldier can 
scrape a hole for himself, but he won’t be much good with his rifle if 
before using it he has to dig out a human rabbit-burrow. 
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In conclusion I would reiterate that for the object in view in the 
training of 1900, ‘ground’ overshadows everything else. Then 
comes the devolution of responsibility and command, and indepen- 
dently of, but in close connection with it, working hard to learn 
to become soldiers, not confining ourselves to lesson-time only, but 
working out of lesson-time, even in playtime, if only just for the 
next three months. Soldiering is not so very difficult if only people 
who have to soldier will think about it. The battle of life, the 
battle of our ordinary daily existence, is very like the battle of war, 
and how we fare in either depends very much on our common sense 
or our want of it. And as I write this, I open a book that lies by 
me, and my eyes catch the words, Chapter XII. ‘The Battle,’ and 
then ‘Crowds both in the Image and the Real mean casualties,’ 
and again ‘that all-important desideratum in war, the intelligent 
use of ground.’ Why this is ‘shop’ surely! Yes, so it is; but 
it is ‘shop’ in civil life, it is the ‘shop’ of the hunting-field ; 
and then I read the book and thank the soldier now fighting in 
South Africa who has, when I wanted a little literary ‘play’ 
time, inveigled me into reading his version of some of the 
‘Common Things of Life,’ and has shown me how, even in the 
pursuit of a sport which I had thought to be all absorbing, a soldier, 
horse or foot, can prepare himself to become a better soldier.' 
But for the pursuit of any sport, ground is needed. ‘ We used to 
call on those good fellows,’ says our soldier-sportsman-author, ‘ the 
East Kent farmers, to ask permission for the Shorncliffe Drag 
hounds to run over their land, and on several occasions the reply we 
received was: ‘‘ We don’t mind when you come or where you go, as 
long as you treat us friendly like.”’ Private owners, private 
occupiers in close and cultivated England, whether you be great 
people or small people, will you not grant, just this year at all 
events, similar indulgence to the officers and men of your own, your 
very own Home Army, if they treat you ‘ friendly like’? 


LONSDALE HALE. 


1 Pink and Scarlet, by Bt. Lieut.-Col. E. A. H. Alderson. Heinemann, London. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


In maintaining the necessity of administrative reform in the public 
service it would be alike unwise and unfair to ignore the immense 
burdens and the high qualities of our Public Officials. If the system 
falls short of Imperial requirements in certain directions, we must 
not overlook its characteristic merits, nor sacrifice morale in the 
pursuit of smartness. 

The British Empire is administered by the Higher Division of 
the Civil Service. Its members are able, honourable, loyal to their 
chiefs, conscientious according to the tradition of duty which 
they have imbibed, industrious and interested in their work. As in 
the Army, the material is excellent; it is the system only which 
needs reform. A survey of the scandals and breakdowns which 
emerge alike in the colonies, in foreign countries, and in municipal 
government at home, ought to make us very careful not to undermine 
the fundamental traditions of our Public Service. It might doubtless 
draw valuable suggestions as to directness, effectiveness, and method 
from great commercial and manufacturing concerns. But apart 
from questions of organisation, the whole spirit of public and of 
commercial administration is, and must be, different. The public 
official cannot be tested like the man of business by the competition 
of the ‘ house next-door’ and the inexorable logic of a balance-sheet. 
His work is essentially non-competitive. The question of profit, 
either to himself or to his employer, does not enter, and there can 
be no payment by results. Under conditions so exceptional, a given 
salary may doubtless secure the exclusive services of an able man, 
his regular attendance in a public office, his unimpeachable discharge 
of official work. But nothing except devotion to duty, exclu- 
sive absorption in his official career, care for the public welfare, 
and that willingness ‘to spend and be spent’ which can only 
be perfected in an assured position—will elicit the full measure of 
his capacities. If, on the other hand, all these conditions are 
present, and if, nevertheless, the highest capacity of many public 
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servants is not elicited, is it not fair to assume that the system is at 
fault ? 

It is undoubtedly a great and honourable profession, with the 
merits and also the weaknesses of a profession. Amongst the latter 
there is possibly the characteristic failing of all bureaucracies, the 
tendency to lose touch with the workaday world outside, to develop 
an esoteric orthodoxy, to assume that the daily work and traditional 
system of a department are ends in themselves, and to forget that it 
is after all a mere implement to attain definite results for the Com- 
monwealth. Still, the great departments of State could no more be 
worked without a professional Civil Service than the fleet could be 
manned without professional sailors. But the fleet, and every man 
in it, is a machine which exists to effect certain objects, not to pur- 
sue a certain procedure, nor to embody certain regulations. The 
position of the Civil Service is analogous, and those who direct it 
must bear the blame if the implement is not equal to its task and is 
not effectively employed. 

Who, then, is responsible for any shortcomings’? Ultimately, 
Public Opinion, with its command of the public;purse-strings. But 
Public Opinion, conscious that everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness, and is only spasmodically attended to, delegates its authority 
to highly paid officials, some parliamentary, others professional, and 
should look to them for effectiveness in method and organisation. 

Public Opinion, however, cannot achieve anything by a wave of the 
hand. Its demands upon its officials must be reasonable. In dele- 
gating its authority, does it offer a remunerative and expanding 
career to able men? Is it willing to pay able men in sufficient 
numbers for the work imposed upon the departments? Does it 
trust its ablest officials? Does it encourage their initiative? Will 
it recognise and enforce their responsibility ? Will it support them 
if they speak unpleasant truths? Does it censure politicians who 
sacrifice the consistency and continuity of a settled departmental 
policy to meet some party cry? Will it insist on the redemption of 
Imperial administration from the costly triflings of party politicians 
and the paralysing vacillation of the party pendulum? If not, 
public opinion must take the blame to itself, and ‘muddle on’ at 
a huge and accumulating expense and risk, until some day it shall 
have learnt wisdom. No nation ever gets in the long run a much 
better, or much worse, administration than it deserves. 

At the present moment, however, there is every indication that 
the nation is alive to the necessities of its position; and as vague 
outcries are profitless, it is worth while for the man in the street to 
consider why it is that Imperial administration falls short of what 
Imperial interests demand. 

Fundamentally, the whole problem is a question of the ability 
enlisted in the service of the State, its training, and the use to 
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which it is put. Do we enlist ability of the right kind? Do we 
enlist enough ability? These are questions of selection and of 
payment. Do we make the best of the ability at our command ? 
Do we utilise it with sagacity and foresight in the systematic pursuit 
of well-considered and predetermined ends of Imperial policy? 
These are questions of organisation and statesmanship. 

In the first place, the immense growth of Imperial interests and 
the increased complexity of social life have created new responsi- 
bilities and new fields of work for the administration by leaps and 
bounds. This increase of official burdens has been met by no 
adequate expansion in the highest grades of the Civil Service, and 
consequently in many directions the machine only lives from hand to 
mouth—just keeping abreast of the day’s work without any reserve 
force to meet special pressure, or to anticipate the contingencies of 
the future. The best men, the most willing horses, break down one 
after another. Statesmanship, initiative, and forecast are elbowed 
out by the day’s routine. An overstaffed department elaborates 
detail and creates infinite friction and delays. But a hurried and 
overtasked official loses all sense of the proportion of things, all 
opportunity for providing for the day after to-morrow, while a sheer 
instinct of self-preservation develops in him the habit of burking 
difficult problems, and of quenching the smoking flax of initiative 
in any sanguine junior. 

Again, the inherent weakness of every public office is that it 
breeds in-and-in. Men come into the department young, with no 
knowledge of affairs, no general business experience. They are 
drilled into methods and routine by seniors who have themselves never 
known anything different. The existing system and regulations 
(with all the little accretions of custom and method which spring up 
to meet special conditions and need to be reviewed and brushed 
away from time to time) become sacrosanct. They appear to be 
absolutely essential to the conduct of affairs, and obedience to them 
becomes one of the chief ends of man. 

On the other hand, in large commercial concerns there is a cease- 
less evolution of improved methods, a constant interchange of men 
and ideas, and an instinctive economy of effort. The promising 
junior passes from one firm to another, or from a home branch 
to an American branch and back again, always bringing in fresh 
methods and always finding fresh methods to learn. 

A third weakness is the difficulty of developing merit under a 
close departmental system. Promising men may be ossified in their 
very youth by stereotyped forms, by limited and monotonous duties, 
by the discouragement—even the jealousy—aroused by initiative. In 
a private business the object of the managers is to get as much 
work out of a junior as he is good for, to let him run to the top of 
his ability, to shift the sharp errand-boy into the office, to encourage 
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the intelligent shorthand clerk to draft his letters, to look out for 
the man who can bear responsibility and load him with it. Above 
all, a man’s time must never be wasted upon a boy’s work. That is 
as reprehensible as selling a sovereign for a shilling. The boy’s 
work must be passed on toa boy, and there will be plenty of man’s 
work found for the man. But in a department which everybody has 
entered at the bottom, where every one’s work is definite and stereo- 
typed, such a handling of the staff is all but impossible, while if 
every official felt that his own promotion was jeopardised by the 
activity and vigour of a youngster, the latter would soon find all 
doors closed against him. 

Again, in vigorous private concerns the bureaucratic tendency 
to crystallise posts and responsibilities is checked. Redistribution of 
work in accordance with the capacities of the personnel is always 
proceeding, almost unconsciously. In a measure ‘every man creates 
his own post :’ he does not step over other men’s heads into the precise 
duties, the precise salary, and the precise armchair of his predecessor, 
as when a colonel is promoted to be head of his regiment, or a 
clergyman is presented to a benefice. If an important subordinate 
leaves, it is far more likely that his work will be distributed than be 
passed en bloc to a junior. On the other hand, if a junior is doing 
his work well, a sagacious administrator throws more and more 
upon him, to the junior’s pride and delight, while giving him a 
subordinate that he may not be overdone. Yet such a process, so 
economical in effort, so stimulating and encouraging to the junior, is 
practically impossible in a department in which every official works 
up the ladder step by step, as the man just ahead of him vacates the 
eoveted rung. 

If it be admitted that the first step should be to enlarge the 
number of well-paid and responsible posts, the second appears to be 
to break up the system of watertight compartments and stereotyped 
positions in the public service. I would urge that the whole Higher 
Division should be regarded as a single service. It should not be 
merely permissible and exceptional, but an absolute rule, that men, 
especially young men, should be shifted from office to office in order 
to widen their experience, to freshen their views, and to elicit their 
abilities by contact with new questions and new conditions. There 
will be far less jealousy of juniors, and far less difficulty in promo- 
tion by merit, if unusual energy and ability mark out a man for 
removal from his department, and not for promotion over the heads 
of seniors who will certainly believe that they taught him all he 
knows. 

It is quite true that such a stirring of the waters would excite 
objections as giving unnecessary trouble. The man who is promoted 
has to go to school again; the men who stay behind have to break in 
a fresh colt. Still, public officials are paid to take trouble to serve 
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the State, and if (as I believe) both the public service and they 
themselves would be the gainers by greater elasticity, that would be 
sufficient justification. In the Diplomatic Service a man is invariably 
shifted on promotion, and takes up his new post amongst new 
colleagues, new surroundings, and new problems. 

In pursuit of the policy suggested, a definite (not a large) 
proportion of vacancies in every grade of the Civil Service should be 
reserved for men of unquestionable experience brought in from the 
outside world. Such men are good bargains for the State, for they 
will count fewer years for their pensions, and they will contribute 
valuable experience bought at their own risk and cost. The neces- 
sary increase of highly paid posts in the Civil Service will prevent 
such a step from in any way impairing the chances of promotion to 
which existing Civil servants have looked forward. 

We are not ignorant that the freedom of appointment suggested 
is at times exercised, but it is looked upon as exceptional—an expe- 
dient to secure the services of some special man ; whereas to insist on 
migration and transplantation, with an occasional importation from 
outside, as the rule, would be for the benefit of the whole service. 
Indeed, it is the marked success of experiments in this direction 
which justifies a much wider extension of the principle. Sir Robert 
Herbert was brought into the Civil Service when he was just forty, 
having previously practised as a barrister and been the Premier of 
Queensland. On retiring from the Colonial Office, his services were 
eagerly accepted in the City, and at a time of crisis when his 
successors have broken down under an impossible strain, he is the 
man whom every one welcomes back again at the Colonial Office. 

Lord Loch, one of the most valuable officials the Empire has 
possessed, was a midshipman, an Officer of Irregular Cavalry, and a 
Diplomat before he entered the Home Office; and thence he passed 
on to be Governor of the Isle of Man, Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, and ultimately Governor of Victoria and the Cape. 

Sir Alfred Milner exchanged journalism for the Civil Service at 
the age of thirty-three. He left the Civil Service for Egypt, 
returned to be Chairman of Inland Revenue when he was thirty- 
eight, and resigned that office at the age of forty-three to take up 
his present position. 

Sir Arthur Godley began as private secretary to Mr. Gladstone, 
became a Commissioner of Inland Revenue at thirty-five, and 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State for India at thirty-six. 

Better instances could not be found of the stimulating effect of 
frequent transplantation. Three of these four men belonged to the 
class of brilliant University undergraduates from which the upper 
ranks of the Civil Service are habitually recruited. The striking 
point is that in no case did they get the training which made them 
valuable officials by entering the Civil Service young, but by serving 
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a varied apprenticeship in the world outside. It may be a positive 
solecism that the Foreign Office should have drifted casually into the 
administration of our East African territories (which under any logical 
arrangement should be a function of the Colonial Office), and yet under 
the present system of watertight compartments there can be no doubt 
that the personnel of the Foreign Office and of the Diplomatic Service 
gains by the wider scope and experience thus afforded through the 
interchangeability of diplomatic and administrative work. Obviously 
the same advantages of transplantation might be secured without over- 
burdening a department which is already swamped by undigested 
problems pouring in «pon it from every corner of the world. 

Under the system indicated, promotion by merit is shorn of half 
its difficulties. The average of capability would be raised. The 
crystallisation of duties, and salaries, and steps in the hierarchy—the 
stereotyped organisation—the feelings of vested interest—would be 
dissolved in the large movements of the whole service of the State. 
Juniors could be pushed on to the limit of their capacities, regard- 
less of their standing and pay, without taking the work out of their 
own senior’s hands. Duties could be redistributed, and superfluous 
posts would not be filled. No man would see his own quondam 
subordinate stepping immediately over his head. 

Doubtless there would come to each man a time when he could 
go no further. But it must not be hastily assumed that the man 
left unmoved would be a useless public servant. ‘It takes all sorts 
to make the world,’ and the same is true of a department. A man 
may lack initiative or be unequal to responsibility, and yet be a 
valuable official in the right place. In effect, considering the 
excellent quality of the men who now enter the upper division of the 
public service or obtain commissions under the Crown, there would 
be few men incapable of initiative and responsibility if they had wider 
opportunities when they were young. Still, if a worthy official is 
left unpromoted in some less important post suited to his capacities, 
he ought to be entitled to certain increments of salary as the reward 
of long experience and faithful service. Every man should have 
something to look forward to—an ultimate salary, which may come 
sooner or later according to a man’s abilities ;—which a man of mark 
may secure at forty, possibly on his way to something higher; for 
which another man may wait till sixty; but of which nothing but 
incompetence or neglect of duty can deprive him. For neglect of 
duty there should be short shrift. As for honest incompetence, it is 
far cheaper to pension a man before his time than to have him 
making confusion for his colleagues. After all, ‘ he is as God made 
him,’ and the blame lies either upon those who selected him for the 
service, or if he was wisely selected, upon those who failed to train 
him. 

I have said that by such a system promotion by merit is shorn 
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of half its difficulties—the internal difficulties. But the difficulties 
of selection have still to be considered, for promotion by mer it is a very 
invidious task. The selection requires the painful exercise of judg- 
ment. It involves great responsibility. It affronts one friend and 
disappoints another. If you promote by seniority, everybody feels 
one step nearer the top. If you promote by merit, conceivably only 
one man feels a gainer. Is it wonderful that, in the inevitable 
search for the line of least resistance, which is characteristic of 
harassed men and confused methods, promotion by merit remains a 
counsel of perfection, and the whole public service suffers? Under 
the grim test of war, millions of money and thousands of men must 
be squandered to slough off the dead-weight of seniority which an 
indolent, easy-going system has imposed upon the Army. And yet 
many 8 fine officer may fail, only because experience never came to 
him when he was young. Surely in peace-manceuvres every officer 
in his turn should have the opportunity of acquiring and exhibiting 
capacity in the work of the rank above him, before, not after, he is 
promoted to it. Doubtless jealousy, etiquette, and tradition stand 
arrayed against such a method of selection, but are these for ever to 
outweigh the vital interests of the Empire ? 

Further, promotion by merit may easily deviate into favouritism, 
patronage, nepotism, even jobbery. On all these accounts the 
problem in the Civil Service is likely to remain insoluble, unless we 
can set up a central authority of indisputable experience and im- 
partiality. 

Mere Commissions of Inquiry have proved exceedingly instructive 
but practically ineffectual. Lord Randolph Churchill’s Commission 
laboured hard and long, but its survey was incomplete and its con- 
clusions have been largely disregarded. What is required is a small 
but strong ‘ Board of Administrative Control.’ This board would be 
as independent of all departments (the Treasury not excepted) as 
the Audit Office is in regard to accounts; and like the Audit Office 
it would present an independent report to Parliament, or, where ex- 
pedient, a confidential report to a parliamentary committee. 

It might consist of three paid Commissioners, of whom not 
more than one should be a Civil servant, two being men of experience 
in the industrial or commercial world. To these may be added four 
or six unpaid Commissioners, who would be members of the Upper 
or Lower House, chosen for their business reputation—great ship- 
owners, railway managers, or provincial manufacturers. It would be 
essential that there should be no ex officio members, except perhaps 
the ‘ First Civil Service Commissioner.’ Above all, its political inde- 
pendence must be absolute. 

Such a body would have much the same powers of inquiry as 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s Commission of 1886, but would differ from 
it in being a small, permanent, and highly responsible board, super- 
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vising and unifying the appointments throughout the whole Civil 
Service. Though the board would be permanent, the Commissioners 
should not hold office indefinitely—the term being limited to five or 
seven years. They would retire by rotation, and, to bar any presump- 
tion as to reappointment, they should not be re-eligible until the 
expiration of a year from the end of their preceding term of office. 

To such a body questions of administrative reorganisation, of 
selection, transfer, and promotion would be referred. The duties 
of the present Civil Service Commissioners in examining candidates 
for admission to the public service would naturally be affiliated to 
such a board—and the board would be in a position to urge with 
great authority any improvements in the method of selection which 
seemed desirable to them as business men. Such a Commission 
could regulate, without exciting departmental jealousy, promotions 
from one department to another, and would be responsible for the 
occasional enlistment of outside ability and experience. 

The storm of objections to such an innovation can be predicted 
in advance. The answer will be that every system depends upon 
the wisdom of the men who work it, and that seven or nine 
experienced men of affairs are not likely to work unwisely. Being 
ex hypothest practical men, they -will leave the vast majority of 
appointments to the departmental chiefs, and as to the remainder, 
in nine cases out of ten they will be content to endorse their 
recommendations. They will certainly take no action without con- 
sidering the recommendations of the department involved, and 
obviously, if those recommendations are unimpeachable, they would 
be accepted. Again, there will be an outcry against their right of 
inquiry into the organisation of an office. But no experienced 
administrator nowadays resents the advice of experts in any depart- 
ment. Nothing is more common than for a firm of accountants to 
be invited to inspect and regulate the books of a house of business— 
a close analogy. 

It would be to such a board that a Cabinet Minister would appeal, if 
(as has happened recently in more Departments than one) he found his 
best men breaking down one by one under an unreasonable strain. 
He would not have to turn aside from affairs of State to consider 
details of departmental organisation, to overcome the passive resist- 
ance of overworked men to the introduction of new blood, or to argue 
with a reluctant Treasury. He would send a memorandum to the 
board pointing out the growth of business, the increasing strain, 
the successive breakdown of his best men, and submit his require- 
ments. It would be the board’s duty at once to approve any pro- 
vision that appeared essential in an emergency, whilst if they 
thought desirable they would proceed to consider the proportion of 
staff salaries;to the work passing through the office; they would 
indicate (if need arose) points at which time and labour could be 
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economised, and finally report their conclusions. Their report would 
in due course come before Parliament, with a note as to the action 
of the department or of the Treasury thereon. For persistent oppo- 
sition to a needful rearrangement, the department or the Treasury 
would have each to justify itself. 

To be fair to the Treasury, it must be remembered that every 
department naturally asks for as strong and well-paid a staff as it 
can get, and that it is less troublesome to meet new demands by 
new appointments than to redistribute existing duties. Somebody 
must play the critic—and defend alike the public interest and the 
public purse. This part the Treasury has discharged in the past 
by compelling each applicant to prove the necessity for every shilling 
he requires, and then dismissing him with a grant of sixpence. The 
Treasury has, in fact, thought more of the public purse than of the 
public interest, forgetting that it is better economy to pay a sovereign 
to get a job well done than seventeen and sixpence for mediocrity. 

If, however, such applications came before the Treasury winnowed 
and overhauled and responsibly endorsed by an experienced board, 
‘ My Lords’ would be exceedingly reluctant to obstruct them without 
unimpeachable justification. 

As regards any increased drain upon the public purse, it by no 
means follows that the Treasury would have cause for anxiety. It 
may be predicted that a board of practical administrators would 
frequently advise substantial additions to the salaries attached to the 
more responsible posts. On the other hand, it is probable that they 
would effect many departmental economies, for there seems to be 
this mysterious law in administration: ‘Nothing is so cheap as 
efficiency : nothing is so inefficient as cheapness.’ Substitute for the 
Treasury control which seeks cheapness the Administrative control 
which seeks efficiency, and the nation will be the gainer, even 
pecuniarily. It seemed worth while to a great English landlord to 
induce the ablest of the young Indian Administrators, Mr. Lawrence, 
to assume the management of his estates at a salary higher than 
that of any permanent official in the English Civil Service. It 
seemed worth while to a great commercial house to invite the 
Financial Member of the Viceroy’s Council, Mr. Clinton Dawkins (till 
ten years ago a clerk in the India Office and at the Treasury), to 
exchange his great position for their service. 

There is in truth no greater economy than efficiency. For years 
the nation has declined to pay the market value of a cavalry officer— 
‘ the eyes and ears of the Army ’--relying upon the readiness of rich 
young men to undertake the responsibility practically for nothing. 
What is the result of our fatuous economy? The country has 
saved in each officer’s pay an infinitesimal percentage of the public 
money represented by the cavalry he commands, and in the day of 
battle gallant and admirable troops, trained and horsed for years at 
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immense expense, shipped to the seat of war at immense expense, 
proved lacking in ‘ eyes and ears’ even for their own use, and were 
taken prisoners by hundreds at a time. What can be done by 
higher pay and higher requirements is indicated by the brilliant 
achievements of our Artillery. May the nation take to heart that 
there is nothing so costly in bare pounds, shillings, and pence—let 
alone in blood and honour—as the cheapness of inefficiency ! 

The question of Army Reform is, however, a subject for separate 
consideration. Yet the fundamental principles will be found not dis- 
similar, while it will always be impossible to dissociate the Military 
from the Civil aspects of this urgent and vital problem of State. 


We asked at the outset four questions : 

Do we enlist ability of the right kind in the public service ? 

Do we enlist enough of it ? 

Do we train and develop to the uttermost the ability at our 
command ? 

Do we utilise it with sagacity and foresight, with consistency 
and continuity of purpose, in the pursuit of well-considered ends of 
Imperial policy ? 

The conclusions at which we have arrived may be thus sum- 
marised : 

In quality and morale the ability enlisted for the higher 
division of the Civil Service is admirable. It might with advantage 
be more frequently reinforced by the introduction from outside of 
men experienced in business affairs. 

In amount the ability is not adequate to the demands upon it. 
This inadequacy is due partly to insufficient payment in the higher 
ranks; but chiefly to the failure to bring on younger men, and to 
accustom them early in their career to varied conditions of work and 
responsibility. 

To utilise the ability which is available, it is desirable that posts 
should not be too stereotyped—that men should be habitually trans- 
ferred from office to office—and that promotion should be by merit. 
The best organisation is that which is firm, comprehensive and 
logical in its main lines, whilst highly elastic in its details. 

A Board of Administrative Control, which must be itself 
frequently freshened by new blood, would be essential to ensure the 
proper working of such a system. 

The answer to the last of our four questions may be left to the 
man in the street. As he reads his daily paper, let him put the 
question to himself in regard to any conceivable subject which 
attracts his interest. Does he recognise that foresight and continuity 
of purpose (without which he knows his own business would drift 
into confusion, perhaps into bankruptcy) in the operations of any 
one Department of State? Has he ever known Foreign Policy, 
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Colonial Policy, Naval Policy, Army Policy, Education Policy, Irish 
Policy, Temperance Policy to be pursued consistently for ten years 
together? He asks for no rigidity. He will appreciate the oppor- 
tune development and adjustment which must habitually be necessary 
to meet changes in the facts. What he seeks for is evidence of a 
settled departmental purpose as regards the fundamental principles 
and objects of Imperial Government at home and abroad; and as 
this cannot be guaranteed by alternating Secretaries of State, he 
will conclude that the only hope for the Empire lies in the trained 
and stable wisdom of the permanent Civil Service. 

All Englishmen know to-day that through these anxious months 
they have been redeeming at huge cost the blunders of past vacilla- 
tion. We do not forget Delagoa Bay, once secured by Sir R. Morier, 
but thrown away by a Foreign Office without a settled Foreign Policy. 
We do not forget the egregious waverings in our past dealings 
with the Transvaal, the outcome of a Colonial Office then (as it may be 
again under another Minister) without a Colonial Policy—without 
even a lucid interpretation of the purpose of its own Conventions. 
Nor do we forget the gallant lives offered to their country to retrieve 
the disasters brought down upon us by a War Office without a 
Military Policy. Even to-day, after months of warning, has the 
Department a settled policy as regards the defence of our own shores, 
as regards the Militia, as regards the Volunteers, even as regards the 
soldier’s cap, or the way he folds his overcoat ? 


Do we intend to acquiesce permanently in a standard of Public 
Administration far lower, instead of far higher, than men- of business 
demand in practical life ? 

The subject is truly worth attention, for it is the higher Civil 
Service which is the implement of all Imperial administration. 
Upon its morale, its effectiveness, its sagacity, its prescience, far more 
than upon the votes of Parliaments or the short-lived energy of the 
Minister of the day, the destinies of the Empire depend. Ministers 
and Parliaments alike must lean upon it for the information and 
guidance and suggestion upon which their policy is based. Minis- 
ters and Parliaments alike must rely upon it for the means by which 
policy is transformed into action. And all the year round, whether 
Ministers and Parliaments are exchanging so many thousand words 
per hour at Westminster, or whether they are dispersed for vacation, 
or whether they pass away altogether, the Civil Service is sleeplessly 
governing the Empire at home and abroad. 

It may be likened to the faithful steward of some vast estate—the 
patrimony of a well-meaning landlord who has never mastered the 
intricacies of his own affairs, who is always a victim to new fads and 
hasty theories, and who vacillates in his interests and his temper. Or 
it may be likened to the conscientious nurse in a large family where 
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an impressionable mother oscillates every three months between 
rival doctors, and wants to rear the children upon the last quack 
medicine advertised in each day’s newspaper. 

An autocracy with a fixed policy and system can be served 
economically. Each man’s work is directed to fixed objects, and the 
web woven one day is not undone the next. But democracies, which 
indulge in the highly expensive vagaries of pendulum-parliaments, 
need officials of exceptional public spirit and character and ability. 
It is worth our while to pay high for the ablest administrators we 
can secure, to develop their responsibility, and then to place the 
settled principles of Departmental Policy safe out of Party reach. 
And if democracies will not pay the price, nor exercise the self- 
control, which can alone secure efficiency, they will assuredly pay 
tenfold in waste, mismanagement, and disaster. 


P. LytTELTon GELL. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY IN 1900, AND 
ITS PRESENT ARRANGEMENTS 


SEVERAL occurrences have lately turned public attention to the 
National Gallery—the death of Sir Frederic Burton, the re-appoint- 
ment of Sir Edward Poynter as Director for a further term of five 
years, the publication of the great illustrated catalogue of the collec- 
tion—a scholarly and invaluable work, the first of its kind ; but, above 
all, the outbreak of fire next door by which the Gallery’s perennial 
danger was forcibly brought home to the minds of the country and 
of the Treasury. The approximate coincidence of these events has 
suggested some sort of inquiry into the present arrangements in 
Trafalgar Square, some sort of examination of the management of the 
Gallery during the stewardship of the present Director. 

In the short, period of six years during which Sir Edward 
Poynter has reigned at Trafalgar Square, the collection has grown in 
certain directions at a vast rate, and many important changes have 
taken place. The number of pictures has nominally risen from 1,408 
to 1,687, an increase of 279, ora yearly average of 46.! Although this 
increase consists mostly of English works (as was the case in the 
Eastlake régime, when the Vernon, Turner, and Jacob Bell additions 
accounted for more than half the total acquisitions), the trouble involved 
in dealing with them in the Gallery is not therefore any less. The 
figures may be profitably compared with those of previous directorates : 


Number of Pictures 
Period Director {or Keeper) pictures Years in office acquired 
acquired per annum 


1824-1843 Seguier 184 
1843-1847 | i 

1855-1866 Eastlake 514 
1847-1855 Uwins 57 
1866-1874 Boxall 149 
1874-1894 Burton 505 
1894-1900 Poynter 279 








! Owing to the surrender of the twenty pictures bequeathed by Lady Hamilton 
in 1892 (1,354 to 1,373 inclusive) the actual number acquired is 259. But the 
numerals attached to pictures subsequently added to the collection will not for that 
reason be altered. 
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To provide for this increase and for the better and more logical 
arrangement of the Gallery itself, a whole series of transpositions 
has been effected. Sir Edward Poynter’s first act was to take the 
great Holbein (‘ The Ambassadors ’) from its screen and hang it on the 
wall, and to arrange in their proper places the Velasquez (‘ Admiral 
Pulido-Pareja’) and the Moroni (‘The Italian Nobleman’) which 
accompanied it from Longford Castle. Then followed the removal of 
nearly one hundred English pictures, executed after 1790, to the now 
completed National Gallery of British Art, presented to the nation by 
Sir Henry Tate. Still more recently, a further batch of thirty-one 
pictures has been transferred to the same gallery—comprising seven 
Landseers, four Mulreadys, four Goods, three Ettys, two Wilkies, 
a Collins and a Pickersgill, belonging to the English school, as well 
as the Scheffers, Dyckmans, Horace Vernet, Clays, Bonvin, M. Charles 
Poussin, M. Fantin-Latour, and Professor Costa: none of which 
could well be claimed as necessary to the National Gallery. Yet what 
is the locus standi of the latter in a National Gallery of British Art it 
would puzzle the Director and Trustees to explain. At the same 
time, sixteen drawings by David Cox, John Varley, and others, have 
been removed ; and—a very grievous loss—the whole of the twenty 
pictures constituting the Lady Hamilton bequest (made in 1892) 
have had to be surrendered to that lady’s heirs, and to be expunged 
from the catalogue. Of these pictures, no doubt, nineteen might 
have been given up with scarce a pang; but the twentieth is 
Reynolds’s exquisite masterpiece ‘ Lady Cockburn and her Children,’ 
and the loss is irreparable. By this means all English pictures (except 
the two Turners in Room XV1) have been transferred to the west wing. 
Rooms XVI and XVII were made available for the French school, 
which formerly occupied Room XIV; and by the transfer of the 
Spanish pictures to XIV from Room XV—a great improvement— 
the Early German school could be moved to the last-named apartment 
from Room IV, which was thus rendered available for the Flemish 
school only. Numerous screens could therefore be dispensed with. 
A third happy alteration was the removal of the Leonardo (the ‘ Vierge 
aux Rochers’) from the Florentine room (I) to the Milanese room, 
where it was fitted with the wings by Ambrogio de Predis which for- 
merly belonged to it and where it had a right, inasmuch as Leonardo 
lived in Milan and painted this picture within its walls. At the 
same time, much-needed relief was by this means afforded to Room I. 
Later in this system of re-classification came the removal of early 
Italian pictures from Rooms I and II (Florentine) and from Room III 
to the North Vestibule—ably carried out by Mr. C. Eastlake ; while 
by the re-hanging in Room IV of early Flemish pictures which had 
previously occupied Room XI, space was allowed in the latter room 
for the pictures which had previously overcrowded Room X. Reference 






































NORTH VESTIBULE—EAaRLy ITALIAN SCHOOLS, 
I—Tuscan ScHOOL (15th and 16th centuries). 
II—S1eNnESE SCHOOL, &C. 
TII—Tuscan ScHoon. 
IV—EARLY FLEMISH SCHOOL. 
V—FERRARESE AND BOLOGNESE SCHOOLS, 
VI—UMBRIAN SCHOOL, &C. 
VII—VENETIAN AND BRESCIAN SCHOOLS. 
VIII—PapvuaN AND EARLY VENFTIAN SCHOOLS, 
IX—ScHOooLs oF LOMBARDY AND PARMA. 
X—DvTcH AND FLEMISH SCHOOLS, 
XI—DvtTcH AND FLEMISH SCHOOLS. 
XII—Dvutcu AND FLEMISH ScHOOLS (including the 


Peel Collection ). 


XITI—LatTeE ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 
XIV—SPANISH SCHOOL. 
XV—GERMAN SCHOOLS. 
XVI—FRENCH SCHOOL. 
XVII—FrRENcH ScHOOL. 
XVIII—OxD BritisH ScHOOL. 
XIX—OLD BritisuH ScHOOL. 
XX—BRITISH SCHOOL. 
XXI—MopeErRN Britisu ScHoon. 
XXII—TuRNER COLLECTION. 


OOTAGONAL HALL—MISscELLANEOUS. 
EAST VESTIBULE—OLp Brirtisu ScHooL. 
WEST VESTIBULE—OLD Britisu ScHooL, 
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to the plan of the National Gallery will render all these changes 
perfectly clear and intelligible to the reader. 

The next proceeding was the relief of the Octagon room from the 
olla podrida with which it was lumbered. The four magnificent 
Veroneses of Lord Darnley’s from Cobham Hall were then hung 
here (a little too high still, it may be suggested), and the gift by 
Mr. C. Butler of Philippe de Champagne’s ‘ Richelieu’ and Sir M. 
M‘Murdo’s bequest of the portrait by Raeburn of ‘ Colonel M‘Murdo’ 
rendered possible that symmetrical arrangement in the East and 
West vestibules which is so strikingly attractive to the visitor as he 
enters the Gallery. Then followed the introduction of the amusing 
but useful paradox, the ‘permanent loan,’ whereby, by a pleasant: 
fiction, legal impossibilities were made legally possible, and certain 
pictures deposited immovably at South Kensington might be trans- 
ferred to the National Gallery which hankered after them, in ex- 
change for a number of water-colours inalienably hung at the 
National Gallery, yet for which South Kensington had conceived an 
illicit affection. Im this way both institutions were enabled to 
gratify their passion, to the great benefit of each collection and to 
the advantage of the public. The National Gallery has thus, by 
surrendering a few drawings by David Cox, Turner, and others, 
become possessed of Perugino’s great fresco (1441) (originally in the 
Circulation Department, of all places in the world), Giovanni 
Bellini’s wonderful ‘ St. Dominic ’ (1440), the two ‘ Venetian Senators’ 
(1489 and 1490), and pictures by Solomon Ruysdael, Bakhuyzen, 
H. Steenwyck, G. van Honthorst, and Rachel Ruysch—a notable 
addition cheaply and skilfully made. 

The hanging, too, has generally speaking been admirably effected. 
This matter, purely mechanical as many may think it, is an ex- 
tremely troublesome one, practically considered, for the placing of an 
important picture may involve the re-hanging of a whole wall, or 
even of an entire room, and there are conditions of light and height 
and other details which must be carefully weighed. The amount of 
wall space available, and the limits to which it is useful to go, are 
fixed restrictions,* and the insistent demand for space is ever at war 
with the desire to hang the pictures attractively and to the best 
advantage. Sir Charles Eastlake wrote as long ago as 1847:°* ‘It is 
not desirable to cover every blank space, at any height, merely for 
the sake of clothing the walls, and without reference to the size and 
quality of the picture. Every specimen of art in a national collec- 
tion should be assumed to be fit to challenge inspection, and to be 
worthy of being well displayed. . . . Mere dimensions are not always 


2 In August 1856, M. von Wolfers wrote to Baron Manteuffel that at the Berlin 
Gallery the hanging limits were ‘2 feet from the floor to 16 feet 4 inches to the top; 
never more except in cases of absolute necessity.’ 

* See Copy of the Minutes of the Trustees of the National Gallery, 1845 and 1846 
Fe. 1847. 
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a criterion ; since fine works of art, of whatever size, should be placed 
where they can be appreciated.’ Mr. John Ruskin would have had 
them all on a line‘ the common-sense principle,’ as he told the 
Committee of 1857 (2,429, &c.).‘ 

‘Then you disapprove of the whole of the European hanging of 
pictures in galleries?’ asked his friend George Richmond, who was 
on the Commission (2,433). ‘I think it very beautiful sometimes,’ 
replied Ruskin, ‘but not to be imitated. It produces most noble 
rooms. No one can but be impressed with the first room at the 
Louvre, where you have the most noble Venetian pictures one mass 
of fire on the four walls; but then none of the details of those 
pictures can be seen. . . You lose all the beauties, all the higher 
merits ; you get merely your general idea. It is a perfectly splendid 
room, of which a great part of the impression depends upon the 
consciousness of the spectator that it is so costly. . . It is not well 
to have a noble picture many feet above the eye, merely for the 
glory of the room.’ 

The idea of a Salon Carré—like that at the Louvre, or like 
the Tribuna at Florence—has fired many minds during the early 
development of the Gallery, and even at the present day, one may 
regret to observe, it has its adherents. It seems to me that, apart 
from the convenience it offers to the tripper, the system is discredited 
by two main objections. In the iirst place, the mere piling up in one 
room of masterpieces of every school and epoch is in its essence a vulgar 
notion, like the heaping together of jewels for sensuous pleasure but 
not well-ordered or intelligent contemplation and enjoyment. In 
the second place, the establishment of a room in which the master- 
pieces are avowedly congregated throws an undeserved slur upon 
the rest of the collection, and in the general mind is certain to 
detract from the respect in which the mass of the collection ought 
to be held. Mr. Richard Redgrave was the chief advocate of the 
system, and, without much show of authority, invoked the influence 
of Turner’s name. Thus, he told Lord Overstone: *® 

I knew Turner, and I can gather his intentions from his will. I conceive that 
Turner had two views; one was that in our National Gallery there should be a 
Salon Carré, in which the choicest works of all schools should be gathered together ; 
and he desired to have some of his best works in that collection; he especially 
named two that should be put with the Claudes. In no arrangement that can be 


made could you place those Turners by the Claudes in a sequence of schools ; they 
must be in a collection forming the cream of various schools. 


And in a report sent in to the same Committee, he pressed his 
point thus: ‘6th. There may be a grand saloon, a large central room 
or tribune, in which a few of the rarest works of all schools may be 
promiscuously juxtaposed.’ But the Committee doubtless bore in 

‘ See The National Gallery Site Commission, 1857. 


5 See Select Committee of the House of Lords on the Turner and Vernon Pictures 
July 1861. 
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mind Ruskin’s evidence, as well as Eastlake’s warning of a few years 
before: ‘They have departed from that principle [of classification | 
in the great room in the Louvre, by making a sort of tribune, where 
the choice specimens of every master are put together; under such 
circumstances pictures rather injure each other;’ and they accord- 
ingly declined to endorse the recommendation. 

It is to be regretted that some of the most important gaps in the 
collection still remain to be filled up. These notable lacwne—such 
as Fra Bartolommeo, Watteau, Diirer, Masaccio, to take them 
haphazard—must surely be due only to lack of opportunity. At the 
same time, it should be borne in mind, directorial leanings have 
been indulged in the past, when opportunities no longer existing of 
strengthening the Spanish school, for example, were allowed to slip. 
I refer in particular to the action of Sir Charles Eastlake on his own 
admission. Testifying as an artist, opposed to ‘ mere erudition and 
scholarship,’ Sir Charles told the Committee of 1853 : © 

There is at present what may be called a rage for very early works of art ; there 
are persons in this country, but more particularly on the Continent (I know there 
are exceptions, and I honour them), who have a predilection for very early works 
of art, because the study is connected with a certain sort of erudition, and is 
addressed to the understanding rather than to the imagination; and I should say 


of such persons that they may cultivate that predilection without having any 
taste whatever. 


He would include German and Flemish masterpieces in the 
collection, he said, although they were not so elevated in character 
as the Italian; but as for Spanish—‘I confess I have very little 
admiration for the Spanish school generally . . . I should omit the 
Spanish and Bolognese schools with very few exceptions.’ Then he 
proceeded when asked as to public taste: ‘I have so expressed 
myself as to show that Iam not a good judge as to that object ; I 
cannot help being influenced by my own predilections.’ Above all 
he would exclude pictures of the early Italians which show ‘ affecta- 
tion and grimace.’ 

We have here, no doubt, the reason why during his long reign 
at the National Gallery, while he endowed the collection with 514 
new pictures, he added only three new pictures of the Spanish school 
out of the whole total; and we appreciate his statement that con- 
noisseurs are less likely to have leanings towards (or presumably 
away from) one school or another. If Eastlake’s argument meant 
anything, it meant that professional painters are in his opinion not 
the fittest rulers of a national art collection. Theoretically, no 
doubt, he was right; but one or two brilliant exceptions have in 
more recent years weakened the force of the rule. 

It will doubtless strike many people as strange that results so 
good have at the National Gallery been obtained from an administra- 


® See Select Committee on the National Gallery, 1853 [6466]. 
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tive system in itself extremely faulty, a system of divided responsi- 
bility, in which a Board of Trastees—stipulated by Government to 
consist of amateur connoisseurs—are set above the Director, in the 
capacity of a vigiiance committee. That things have hitherto worked 
so well must be set down to the admirable feeling animating the 
distinguished gentlemen whose collaboration has been so valuable, and 
to the professional expert whose position at the head of the National 
Gallery must always be a testimony, not only of the knowledge, but 
of the tact of the holder. Yet the worst mistakes in the past may 
be traced to the division of responsibility, and perhaps to the 
conflict of opinion; and it must, 1 think, be admitted that Lord 
Rosebery was hardly well advised when he further reduced the 
freedom of action of Sir Frederic Burton’s successor. Perhaps it was 
that the somewhat autocratic manner adopted by Sir Frederic Burton 
—with excellent result, it must be allowed—was rather feared in an 
untried man. 

In former times the Director (or Keeper, as he was then styled) 
received his instructions from the Treasury direct. Later on he was 
merely required to take the instructions of the Trustees and to look 
after the conservation of the pictures and to present to that ‘ Com- 
mittee of six gentlemen’ his requisitions for money defrayed under 
their sanction ; and he was the subordinate alike of the Treasury and 
Trustees, and applied for orders to either authority in certain cases.’ 
The ordinary instructions from the Trustees were recorded in writing, 
but those as to hanging were given verbally on the spot.* Among 
his duties was the negotiation of purchases, for in the Minute 
appointing the Trustees no such duty is assigned to them ; but when, 
in 1853, the Select Commitiee reported in favour of appointing a 
Director for renewable terms of ‘at least five years’ (at 1,000/. a 
year)’ they recommended that a travelling agent for purchases 
should also be appointed (at 300/. a year and expenses). This 
recommendation was carried out, followed by the appointment oi 
Mr. Otto Miindler and the subsequent suppression of his office ; '° 
and the Report containing extraordinarily spirited and convincing 
protest by Sir Charles Eastlake and his defence of Mr. Miindler is 
one of the liveliest official documents which have been issued in con- 
nection with the National Gallery. Many offers of fine works 
were about this time refused. For example, when Mr. Ruskin 
—ever a true and disinterested friend of the Gallery—wrote 
from Venice in 1852 expressing his willingness to undertake the 
negotiations for the purchase of Tintoret’s ‘ Marriage at Cana’ in the 

7 See Report from the Select Committee on the National Gallery, 1853. 

8 See Minutes of the Trustees of the National Gallery from 1847 to 1852, 1853. 

® Mr. Seguier had only received 2007. per annum. 

© See Copy of Correspondence which has been received at the Treasury from the 


Trustees and Directors of the National Gallery respecting the employment and services 
of the Travelling Agent, 1858. 
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Madonna della Salute and the ‘Crucifixion’ at St. Cassiano, the 
former for 5,000/. and the latter at 7,000/., or less, if the Govern- 
ment would undertake to sanction the expenditure of 12,000/. for 
the two pictures, the Trustees declined, on the simple ground that 
a Mr. Cheny did not agree with him as to the value. What was the 
result of this miserable shortsightedness we are all painfully aware. 

It was for the first time in 1855 that the Director’s duties and 
responsibilities were fully set forth.'' Apart from merely administra- 
tive matters the recommendation which has most closely been adhered 
to is the following : ‘ My Lords are also of opinion that, as a general 
rule, preference should be given to good specimens of the Italian 
schools, including those of the earlier masters.’ It appears clear, at 
the same time, that the whole intention of the Lords of the Treasury 
was that the main responsibility of the ultimate decision should 
remain with the Director, the Trustees having the rather barren 
right, in certain instances of difference with the Director, of record- 
ing their protest. 

The eminent predecessors of the present distinguished body 
of Trustees were not appointed without care, for it was realised that, 
in the words of a witness, the Rev. H. H. Wellesley, D.D.,"* ‘it is 
easier to find a competent persgn than a competent body,’ an able 
Director than an able board of Trustees. Originally ‘a visiting or 
inspecting body who, on behalf of the Treasury, were to exercise a 
certain ill-defined superintendence,’ they held no meetings for four 
years and a half, and no record was kept of their proceedings. The 
number of six gentlemen originally stipulated for was gradually 
added to, until in 1853 they were seventeen, and the ‘ Cc ~mittee- 
men ’ became ‘Trustees.’ In 1840 they instituted monthly meetings 
during the Parliamentary session, and year by year they assumed 
more power until they were (in the words of the 1853 Report) ‘in 
the position of immediate Directors of the Gallery.’ In 1846 the 
First Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were appointed ex officio Trustees, but they, like their colleagues, 
were without any official instructions."* But in the Minute already 
referred to, the Treasury put all these matters beyond doubt and set 
forth a view so reasonable and right that a quotation from the docu- 
ment may profitably be made : 

Their Lordships are of opinion that the continuance of Trustees is desirable, not 
for the purpose of sharing, except in a very limited and defined form, the responsi- 
bility of the Director, but in order to keep up a connection between the cultivated 
lovers of art and the institution, to give their weight and aid, as public men, on 
many questions in art of a public nature that may arise, and to form an indirect 
though useful channel of communication between the Government of the day and 


" See Copies ‘of a Treasury Minute, dated the 27th day of March, 1855, Re-consti- 
tuting the Establishment of the National Gallery, 1867. 

2 See Report from the Select Committee on the National Gallery, 1853. 

'? See List of Names and Official Designations of the Trustees &c. 1853. 
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the institution. Without this aid the Director would be in a high but insulated 
position, reporting periodically to the Treasury, but missing the counsel and 
experience of the Trustees, and being without that stimulus to exertion which the 
knowledge of the bond of union existing between the iovers of art in this country 
and himself, through the medium of the Trustees, would be calculated to afford. . . . 
But they are of opinion that [the number] . . . shall not at any time exceed six ; 
vacancies as they occur being filled up by the First Lord of the Treasury ; no 
person being appointed or acting in virtue of any office he may hold. 


Accordingly the ex officio members were suppressed; Lord 
Aberdeen and Sir James Graham disappeared from the Board, the 
Duke of Sutherland and the Earl of Ripon resigned, and Lord 
Ellesmere and Mr. Samuel Rogers withdrew on the ground of ill 
health. A Treasure minute of the 5th of June, 1898, increased the 
number to eight. At the present time the number of trustees 
stands at seven;'* but their comparative powerlessness as set down 
by the Minute is understood to have been considerably modified at 
the time of Sir Edward Poynter’s appointment in 1894, since when a 
considerable advance in the Gallery arrangements has been effected. 

Never, to begin with, has the Gallery displayed more care in its 
arrangement, better taste, greater dignity, a more pervading 
atmosphere of pleasantness (for want of a better term) than prevail at 
this present moment. There is a good deal more to be done—there 
is more that never can be done, on account of the architectural dis- 
advantages of a structure put up in sections, by different designers, 
and without any sort of concentrated responsibility on the part of one 
man or cohesiveness of thought on the part of many. Yet the 
general effect is excellent and soigné. I recently asked a distin- 
guished foreign writer what had most struck him during the visit he 
was then making to London—the first for many years—and he 
promptly replied ‘ Le respect de Vart,’ as displayed, primarily, in the 
National Gallery. 

‘Respect for Art ’"—that, we may congratulate ourselves, is the 
note which, with all our shortcomings and cheeseparings, we have 
always struck, or aimed at striking, in our dealings with our picture 
galleries. And there are signs that that respect is growing into a 
stronger feeling still, an emotion less cold and formal—that a more 
friendly sentiment, so to speak, is developing, and that we are 
beginning to realise that we should treat our works of art as though 
they were cordially welcomed and honoured guests to whom not 
respect alone is to be shown, but such sort of hospitality as we would 
offer to our greatest friends, most highly valued: housing them in 
the best and most beautiful chambers we can provide, and surround- 
ing them with everything that we can devise to fit their worth or 
match their charm and splendour. 

4 The present Trustees are, in order of their nomination, the Earl of Carlisle, 


Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, Mr. J. P. Heseltine, the Marquess of Lansdowne, Sir 
Charles Tennant, Earl Brownlow, and Sir J. Murray Scott. 
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Now, to produce an effect such as this the adoption of a judicious 
admixture of the distinct principles of picture arrangement is 
absolutely essential. These principles, broadly classified, are as 
follows : 

(1) The picturesque. 

(2) The technical. 

(3) The archeological. 

The first is that which appeals mainly to art-lovers and 
connoisseurs, the second to painters and students of methods, and 
the third to the students of the history of art. A national gallery 
must aim at satisfying all these classes—to teach the artist, to afford 
material for the historian, but above all to delight the public—those 
for whom the painters executed these very pictures. If the pictu- 
resque method is the only one which can gratify in all respects the eye 
of the spectator, it must be allied as far as possible, but not sacrificed, 
to the archzological—that is to say, the scientific system of classifi- 
cation according to countries, schools, and chronology. Most men 
have been ultimately driven to the conclusion that while a museum 
is designed for study, reference, and consultation, a gallery is 
primarily established for enjoyment. As Mr. Ruskin told the 
National Gallery Site Commission in 1857, the National Gallery 
‘is not for artists, who might be taught with a few pictures,’ to 
which Sir Charles Eastlake added, that if it were instituted for the 
instruction of artists, unfinished pictures, and the most incoherent 
pictures of Turner, all of them wholly ineligible for public exhibition, 
would be useful and even necessary. As Eastlake felicitously 
expressed it, such a gallery is ‘not for pedants.’ It is for the 
people at large, for their enjoyment, for the education of their 
esthetic taste, and still more, as Ruskin pointed out,’ for their 
instruction in the development and thoughts of other peoples, their 
religion and their life, for ‘the whole soul of a nation goes with its 
art.’ For all, therefore, who can appreciate the highest efforts, the 
subtlest refinements, the most exquisite perfection, and who can best 
realise the intellectual and moral conditions of which these pictures 
(taken in periods and classes) are the unmistakable evidence and the 
material symbols, these works are intended. Such appreciators are 
the true connoisseurs: and it is not they, as a rule, who ask for the 
purely archeological system—for that strict classification, geo- 
graphical and chronological, that involves the museum-like system 
of tabulation in which a scientific arrangement must be adopted 
such as we expect to find in a beetle-case or album of postage-stamps. 

It has always been the wise practice of our authorities, before 
moving in any essential matter relating to our National Gallery, to 
gather such experience from abroad as the good-will of foreign 
Governments or officials might supply. In 1853 an elaborate 

18 Questions and Answers, 2437-2474, 
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appeal to the Governments of Europe elicited some valuable facts as 
to the practice abroad.’® In the Dutch galleries nothing whatever 
except effect was cared for; that is to say, beauty of arrangement 
was held to justify a chaotic lack of system in hanging. The 
pictures in the Amsterdam gallery were arranged, said the Director, 
by ‘relative harmony of colour;’ at Haarlem, by ‘general effect 
alone ;’ at the Hague, ‘taste and harmony only dictate the placing 
of the pictures ;’ while at Leyden, history and chronology are ‘ only 
secondary considerations.’ At Naples, also, historical and chrono- 
logical arrangement was disregarded ; and at the Imperial Academy of 
St. Petersburg ‘the productions of different schools and epochs are 
deposited together, according to the convenience of the arrangement 
in the museum, and to be of more service to the learners ; no strict 
system is followed in their disposition.’'’ But at all other galleries a 
scientific system, more or less complete, was adopted. The Louvre 
and the Pinakothek at Munich claimed to be arranged in schools and 
epochs, the Hermitage by schools, the Uffizi according to chrono- 
logical sequence, and Berlin, historical. 

The chronological system has nearly always had the platonic 
support of organisers. Sir Charles Eastlake, it is true, while approving 
of classification, which had never been thought of by the Trustees while 
the gathering of the collection was proceeding,’* was dead against an 
historical and chronological arrangement—by which, he said, he did 
not see that anything would be gained ; while Mr. Coningham (6,943) 
declared that ‘to convert a national gallery into a mere archeological 
museum for literary antiquarians would be quite misapprehending 
the real object of a gallery of ancient masters,’ such object being 
taste and pleasure, not pedantry. Mr. Ruskin, however, was very 
strongly in favour of such arrangement. ‘ My great hope respecting 
the National Gallery,’ he exclaimed,’ ‘is that it may become a 
perfectly chronological arrangement, and it seems to me that it is 
one of the chief characteristics of a national gallery that it should 
be so.’ Such arrangement should be perfect, and _ historically 
interesting, while ‘documentary art’ should be included; but ‘it 
should be the best of its class, I would take the greatest pains to 
get an example of eleventh-century work, though the painting was 
perfectly barbarous at that time.’* The artistic sentiment should 
govern the archeological in the selection and in the arrangement ; 

*® See Select Committee on the National Gallery, Appendix, 1853. 

” At the present moment, in the large and, in its way, extremely important 
Museum of Lyons, M. Dagnan-Bouveret’s early picture ‘Une Noce chez le Photo- 
graphe’ hangs between an excellent Gonzales Coques on one side and a Panini and 
an Otto Marcellis on the other. 

18 See Report of the Select Committee on the National Gallery, 1853. 

1% See The National Gallery Site Committee, 1857. 

2 Such pictures, Dr. Waagen told the Select Committee on the National Gallery 


of 1850, are, in Berlin, hung opposite to windows, being treated not so much as works 
of art but as historical links merely. 
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but inasmuch as a nation’s art is precious evidence of its history and 
is valuable for teaching that nation’s life and temperament (‘ whether 
they were energetic and fiery, or whether they were, as in the case 
of the Dutch, imitating minor things, quiet and cold’), such 
teaching, not to be chaotic, should be chronological ; and in all cases, 
and under any circumstances, the works of one master should hang 
together. Baron Marochetti, J. F. Lewis, and John Bell supported 
Ruskin in his view, and the Committee warmly reported in its 
favour, remarking: ‘A just appreciation of Italian painting can as 
little be obtained from an exclusive study of the works of Raphael, 
Titian, or Correggio, as a critical knowledge of English poetry from 
the perusal of a few of its masterpieces. What Chaucer and 
Spenser are to Shakespeare and Milton, Giotto and Masaccio are to 
the great masters of the Florentine school, and a national gallery 
would be as defective without specimens of both styles of painting as 
a national library without specimens of both styles of poetry.’ 

That is all very well, but there are links much less important 
than Giotto which now require to be filled in, and—we are still 
without that Masaccio! But Sir Edward Poynter has been hardly less 
industrious in seizing opportunities for filling up gaps than in 
making beautiful and, so to speak, reverential arrangements on the 
walls, so far as the present restrictions of space permit. It can 
never be hoped that the superb effect of the Rembrandt and Van 
Dyck Exhibitions at the Royal Academy can at any time be rivalled 
at the National Gallery; but the principle adopted under Sir Edward 
in Piccadilly cannot but recommend itself as a principle to Sir 
Edward in Trafalgar Square. The general aspect of the Venetian 
Room (VII) is at present superb, even without the help of gorgeous 
decorations such as lend splendour to the Louvre, and it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that effects equally fine may be obtained in 
due course in other portions of the Gallery. A suggestion has been 
made by a connoisseur of acknowledged taste—that the Umbrian 
room should be divided by partitions into three compartments, not so 
much that additional wall space might be gained—for at present it is 
much too large for its contents, which look lost on its great bare 
walls—but in order that the Ansidei Madonna might thereby appear 
to those who approach it through the Florentine and Ferrarese Rooms 
(I and V) as enshrined in a sort of inner temple set apart for 
this supreme acquisition. As it now stands, this fine room is one of 
the least satisfactory in the Gallery, in general effect. The objection 
that the lantern light above is too small in area to allow sufficient 
light to enter the two end compartments which it is proposed 
should be formed, is founded upon error. 

Visitors who nowadays visit the Gallery, and, enjoying the greater 
depth and beauty imparted to the pictures by the glass that covers 
them, applaud the prudence of those who caused the adoption of 

Vor. XLVIII—No. 281 F 
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this means of preservation, little realise the amount of discussion 
that took place before this simple precaution was accepted in 
principle. Due in the first instance to the manifest deterioration 
of a number of pictures through injudicious ‘ cleaning ’—which clean- 
ing and subsequent ‘restoration’ were rendered necessary, it was 
alleged, through the dirt which had accumulated on several of the 
finest canvases in the collection—the agitation against this alleged 
destruction of masterpieces on plea of protection gave rise to search- 
ing inquiry. The objection to the adoption of any sort of protection 
to pictures came chiefly from abroad ; glass was denounced not less 
than varnish, even as it sometimes is to-day. There is no doubt 
that those who are not used to glass in front of a picture commonly 
look at it instead of through it to the painting, and find it in con- 
sequence a great deterrent to their enjoyment. Equally do many 
object to varnish. Only a short while ago one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the landscape painters of France asked me: ‘ Why do 
you always varnish your canvases in England? The landscape, the 
country-side, is not varnished! Why always put a window in front 
of Nature ? * 

When, in 1850, the question was first seriously dealt with,”' the 
danger of postponing action was insisted on by several witnesses ; 
Dr. Reid, who was responsible for the ventilation at Westminster, 


computed that in the 400 feet of surface of the gauze veil filter in 
the House of Commons ‘ upwards of 200,000 visible particles of soot 


have been excluded at a single sitting ;’ and Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, 


who was a member of the Committee, startled Mr. T. Uwins, R.A., 
the Keeper, by asking him: ‘Are you aware that there was a com- 
mission appointed by the French Government, during the time of 
Napoleon, to inquire into the duration of pictures, and that they 
reported to the Emperor Napoleon that no picture would last above 
500 years?’ And the Committee were further confused by the 
erroneous statement of Mr. H. Farrer that the National Gallery 
stood alone in Europe in varnishing its pictures: the fact being that 
Berlin had for some time been doing the same thing. In that year 
Sir Robert Peel reminded the Keeper that Mr. William Russell had 
strongly recommended that the most valuable pictures should be 
covered with plate glass,” and much evidence was taken upon the 
subject in the great inquiry which took place in that year. Professor 
Bassine of St. Petersburg reported strongly against the measure,” 
declaring that deterioration would slowly but inevitably ensue, as the 
enclosed air, he affirmed, would become heated with the rise of 
temperature, dry the paint, and thus develop cracks, first in the 
varnish and afterwards in the paint itself; and as it was the best 
21 See Report from the Select Committee on the National Gallery, 1850. 


%2 See Minutes of the Trustees of the National Gallery from 1847 to 1852, 1853. 
23 Idem. 
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masterpieces that were so ‘ protected,’ he added, connoisseurs were 
prevented from seeing the details and appreciating the painter’s 
touch. Nothing was more likely to give pause to the Committee, 
for the question of conservation of pictures had been, and was 
still being, examined with extraordinary patience and thorough- 
ness. But they had an object lesson under their eyes ; for Wilkie’s 
‘Village Festival’ and ‘The Blind Fiddler’ were already showing 
those signs of cracking to which Sir Charles Eastlake was forced to 
draw special attention in his Annual Report of 1856, on which 
occasion these pictures were put under glass in the vain hope that 
that measure might arrest the mischief. On the other hand the 
successful adoption of glass at the Dresden Gallery had its weight, 
and the powerful testimony of Faraday (who gave satisfactory 
answers as to circulation and expansion of air within the frame 
and under the glass), of Mr. Munro, Mr. Dyce, Mr. George Richmond, 
Mr. Hurlstone (the President of the Society of British Artists), and Sir 
Charles Eastlake, entirely broke down the opposition of the three or 
four less important witnesses who objected. From that time forward 
the glazing of the national pictures has regularly proceeded, but 
only quite recently has the operation been completed of placing 
under glass the whole 1,700 (roughly speaking), so affording in- 
dispensable protection not only from the noxious constituents of 
the London atmosphere, but from possible attack by Goths and 
Vandals—lovers of mischief for its own sake, who are kept in check 
only by lack of opportunity. 

A further improvement, dependent upon this gradual and now 
completed change, should be recognised in the removal of the hand- 
rail which was originally set round the rooms in order to keep at 
arm’s length any evil-disposed person or persons. So far, only the 
foreign section has been freed from these ugly barriers, and were 
the advantage of convenience to the visitor the only result, the 
measure would be amply justified. The reader who tries to examine 
a new work at the Salon Carré of the Louvre, for example, and has 
experienced the difficulty of approaching close enough to examine 
the details of the picture and its handling, will not be slow to declare 
in favour of the suppression of the obnoxious hand-rail. But a 
further concrete gain has been one of space, inasmuch as pictures 
can now be hung down to the dado, the view being unimpeded and 
the offensive reflection in the surface of the pictures entirely obviated. 

Another change to be recorded in the appearance of the galleries 
is that caused by the gradual adoption of wall-hangings better adapted 
to secure cleanliness and durability. There can be no doubt that 
these objects have been secured, but it is impossible not to regret the 
flock papers which produced so handsome yet quiet an effect when 
they were new. In introducing this change Sir Edward Poynter has 
set practical necessity against temporary richness, and his decision 
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must needs be approved. In originally deciding upon flock papers the 
Select Committee of 1853 were moved by the evidence of Mr. Spence, 
the art dealer of Florence, and by Baron de Klenze, Privy Councillor 
and Chamberlain of the King of Bavaria—a much respected expert 
witness. Mr. Spence pointed out [Question 10049] that in the 
Tribuna at Florence a sober red silk hanging (with carpets to match) 
was found to afford the best colour for the pictures, both in tone and 
quality, and that the result was far superior to any obtained from 
the stronger paint or plaster with which experiments had previously 
been made. The Baron testified that only three colours were entirely 
suitable to the hanging of pictures—crimson-red (net ‘ ox-blood,’ or 
vermilion), dirty green (‘merdoi’), and chocolat aw lait, and that 
each colour was to be variously employed according to the school 
of painting to be hung upon it, or according to the class of picture 
in each room; and he advocated for London the use of silk stuff or 
flock paper. The latter was adopted, but an economical Treasury 
ordained that such paper could only be changed once in every seven 
years ; and inasmuch as this hanging faded with the utmost regularity 
every two years and at every rehanging of pictures disclosed dark and 
discoloured patches upon the walls, the rooms usually presented a 
shabby, ill-conditioned appearance not at all to the advantage of 
general effect of the Gallery, and of little service in providing a 
pleasing background to the pictures. In place, therefore, of a fading 
paper peculiarly adapted to the collection and retention of dirt, the 
present Director has employed a varnished embossed paper which, 
clean and durable in itself, presents a surface of broken tint which 
gives variety without harming the pictures hung upon it. For my 
own part, I believe that red is the only colour suitable, and that a 
tone more decided—though not necessarily as strong as that advo- 
cated by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., in his own semi-public studio—would 
impart a still richer appearance to the rooms without harming the 
pictures ; and, further, that it would have been better had the authori- 
ties secured identity of effect by repapering all the rooms at the same 
time. The colour adopted in the Umbrian Room does not seem to me 
best suited to the display of pictures, for experiment has proved that 
a neutral tint, although in theory the best, is in practice not the most 
effective background or the most desirable. As a contrast, the colour 
of the walls and the new red marble columns may be very fine, and 
undoubtedly it is so; but the setting-off of the pictures and, in hardly 
less degree, the sense of comfort of the visitor and general opulence 
of effect of the Gallery decoration must be the first consideration. 
Closely allied to this question, which is really far more important 
than many persons seem willing to admit, is the question of the 
decoration of the galleries themselves. This point has always been 
recognised by the authorities, and is acknowledged in Mr. Barry’s 
and Sir John Taylor’s attempts to give beauty to the rooms without 
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unduly weighing down the pictures with architectural embellish- 
ments. As Mr. Ruskin justly put it,“ in a national gallery of 
pictures or other works of fine art ‘‘1ere is necessary ‘a certain 
splendour—a certain gorgeous effect—so that the spectator may feel 
himself among splendid things, so that there shall be no discomfort 
or meagreness, or want of respect for the things which are being 
shown ;’ and Baron de Klenze, coming to details, explained * that the 
most suitable and effective decoration of the upper parts was that 
afforded by stucco mouldings and ornaments, coloured light green 
or blue, with gilt added, such as might at that time be seen in the 
Pitti Gallery, the Louvre, the Pinakothek at Munich, and the 
Hermitage at St. Petersburg. 

Yet another improvement, a minor one in the scale of development 
perhaps, but of very striking alvantage, has been the darkening and 
polishing of the floors in Rooms 1 and 2. Why this has been so 
long delayed is a puzzle, for it has been evident that half the com- 
plaints against the bad lighting of the rooms, and especially against 
the disturbing reflections from the glasses covering the pictures, 
arose mainly from the dusty greyness of the floors; and it can only 
be supposed that some opposition was offered by the Treasury in 
ignorance of the evidence previously collected and of the mischief 
arising from a light wooden floor tramped over by some two thousand 
pairs of dusty boots a day. Before the Select Committee of 1853, 
Mr. Spence testified that floors should be dark so as to play up to 
the walls and ceiling with the object of making the pictures tell, 
and he added that when the carpets in the Tribuna were taken up 
in summer-time the pictures suffered, ‘looking discoloured, as it 
were, from the change.’ Baron de Klenze also reported that the 
best flooring was offered by oak, lined or inlaid with black, or painted 
dark brown. 

When, in 1873, Mr. E. M. Barry was building the first great 
addition to Wilkins’s structure he was strongly averse to the use of 
wood in any form ;* he pleaded against the introduction of any 
combustible material whatever, even going so far as to recommend 
that the walls should be of Parian cement, furnished with iron 
picture rods, such as are in use in Dresden and in parts of the Louvre— 
similar, I believe, to those of which Mr. Spence produced drawings in 
1853 in explanation of the Italian method at Florence.” It is clear 
that no one anticipated the probability in the likely event of a fire 
next door—say, at Hampton’s—of burning fragments falling through 
one of the numerous skylights and setting the flooring or the walls 


% See Report of the National Gallery Site Commission, 1857 [2436]. 

23 Select Committee on the National Gallery, 1853. 

26 See Correspondence respecting the Construction of the Flooring of the New 
National Gallery Buildings, 1873. 

27 See Report from the Sclect Committee of the National Gallery, 1853, p. 830. 
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alight. The fact, however, remains that there are wooden floorings in 
the National Gallery and that there they must remain ; at any rate, 
by his recent action the Director has succeeded in getting rid of their 
most obvious and irritating objection. 

This danger of fire is very real ; yet should we awake one morning 
to find the Gallery gutted and the collection destroyed, no blame 
whatever could we attach to the Trustees. The whole responsibility 
would lie on the Treasury, which has uniformly turned a deaf ear to 
the repeated appeals and remonstrances of the Board. Within the 
past ten years no fewer than four such warnings have gone forth 
from Trafalgar Square and have been treated with the same indiffer- 
ence as that displayed towards kindred representations in the Press. 
In 1890 the removal of the ever-threatening St. George’s Barracks 
was pressed for.* In the following year a more urgent expression of 
apprehension felt by the Board was merely acknowledged by the 
Lords Commissioners, but an efficient water supply was laid on—by 
which they admitted the danger, while adding the danger of water to 
the existing danger from fire. Three years later the Trustees wrote: 


When it is considered that the barracks are in actual contact with the 
National Gallery buildings,* and that a fire might occur there at any moment (as 
actually happened some years ago at the Wellington Barracks), they trust that the 
priceless treasures of the National Collection may nct be exposed to such a risk 
longer than is necessary. 


To which appeal Mr. Herbert Gladstone, then in office, retorted in 
the House of Commons, that ‘the danger of fire was infinitesimal.’ 
In his last Report the Director returned to the charge; and I am 
credibly informed that on the very morning when we were all 
startled by the report of the recent fire—which might well have 
developed into a great conflagration—the Treasury received another 
official warning upon this ever-present risk. The Government, con- 
verted at last, now agrees to acquire ‘the adjacent property with a 
view to the isolation of the western end of the National Gallery.’ 
But it is necessary to understand exactly what this means. If—as 
the statement seems to convey—it means that the whole block is to 
be taken over, a great step will have been taken towards ensuring 
that security which is absolutely essential to the Gallery, and to the 
peace of mind of the public. But if it is intended that only the 
nearest house of the row shall be razed, thereby effecting a nominal 
isolation, the danger remaining practically what it was from the 
direction of Hampton’s, then other means of pressure must be found. 


8 See Copy of the Report of the Director of the National Gallery for the year 
1890, with Appendices. Also, the Reports for 1891, 1894, and 1899. 

2 Replying to a question on this point of Dr. Farquharson (April 1898), the 
Government, curiously enough, denied this vital fact. Mr. Akers Douglas, modified 
this denial (June 15, 1900). 
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For example, if the Board as a body were to threaten resignation the 
whole matter would be settled in a week. 

By the important and significant weeding-out, and other 
removals, which were made in May last and to which I have already 
alluded, a great improvement has been effected in the Turner Room. 
Here a rearrangement of pictures has been made possible by the 
transfer to Room XXI of six of the master’s works :—(483) ‘ London 
from Greenwich,’ (485) ‘Abingdon, Berkshire,’ (486) ‘ Windsor, 
1810,’ (494) ‘ Didoand Eneas,’ (495) ‘ Apuleia in search of Apuleius,’ 
and (496) ‘ Bligh Sand, near Sheerness ;’ and it may fairly be said 
that never did these pictures look so fine in the room they have just 
quitted. There are several minor changes besides, all for the better, 
but five Landseers still remain. 

Now, merit is, or should be, the one touchstone. If a British 
picture by a deceased artist is worthy of companionship with the 
foreign masterpieces of old, that companionship ought not to be 
denied to it. On the other hand, the presence of British pictures 
the main interest of which is the evidence they afford as illustrations 
of the development of British art should not be tolerated in the 
National Gallery. Neither is mere reduplication desirable. 

We come, then, to this :— 

That all the Landseers except one or two, all the Constables but 
three or four, all the Turners but ten or twelve, and so forth—the 
great majority of the British pictures—should go to their natural 
and proper home in the National Gallery of British Art, whence a 
few already transported would doubtless have to be brought back ; 
while any modern French masterpiece would take its place by right 
in the French Room, No. XVII. But no English or other picture 
should hang in the Gallery the painter of which had not been dead 
for ten years. Such relief would thus be effected as would excuse 
the Treasury from a further expansion of the Gallery for two or 
three years to come, while conferring upon the art of the United 
Kingdom a real distinction and homage which it has not hitherto 
enjoyed. 

But if the Director and the Trustees set their faces against so 
radical a change, its practicability and reasonableness notwithstand- 
ing, there is one other method by which, I suggest, further accommo- 
dation might be obtained at a cost immeasurably less than that 
which would be involved if new galleries were at once to be built 
that would encroach upon the barrack-ground. On the western side 
of Rooms VIII and XV are two vast courts or wells, useful chiefly for 
giving light to rooms below which, already dark, are of little and only 
of occasional service, and which are in any case not of such utility that 
their illumination need stand in the way of an enormous gain. The 
proposal, then, is that these great wells should be floored over and 
roofed in and thrown into the body of the Gallery (see Plan on p. 56). 
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There is, of course, the technical question as to whether the walls as 

at present existing could safely carry the extra weight of a sky-light ; 
but while it is exceedingly unlikely that in a public building of this 
class the walls would be calculated so sparingly as to be unequal to 
carrying the ¢ xtra weight, there would be no difficulty, and relatively 
little cost, in so strengthening the walls as to ensure security both 
for floor and roof. If this suggestion be adopted two new galleries, 
each one practically as large as Room I and together equal to the 
great Venetian Room (VII), would be handed over to the Director, 
while further accommodation might be obtained by assimilating in 
similar fashion the courts or wells on the eastern side. 1am aware that 
some unimportant lights are derived from certain of these wells ; but 
with so great a gain in view other means—such as piercing the roof for 
top lights—might surely be adopted in preference to sacrificing the 
gain of four new rooms. As it happens, all these wells are con- 
tiguous to galleries already requiring expansion ; indeed, the Venetian 
Room at the present time is encumbered with screens. The objection 
of loss of light to the basement rooms is a practical one, but, as I 
understand that these rooms are chiefly used for package and storage, 
no great opposition need be anticipated. The matter, of course, 
involves the question of artificial light, but the difficulty is not an 
insuperable one. No gas or electric light is permitted within the 
precincts of the Gallery; but I do not see why the present system 
of lamps, now employed with extreme care in the board room and 
elsewhere, should not be judiciously extended when required in these 
crypt-like apartments. 

It is possible that the 19th and 20th Victoria, cap. 29, may be 
hurled at the innovator; but I may say at once that the provisions 
of that Act have ere now been expressly used in order to justify the 
artificial lighting of National Gallery pictures. In 1859 *° the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerceaddressed 
an appeal to the Trustees—and therein were supported independently 
by many kindred societies—in favour of the evening opening of the 
Turner and Vernon Galleries, then on the point of being lent to 
South Kensington, further affirming the principle that ail other 
public galleries should beso opened. At the latter end of the year a 
Minute was agreed to, and duly intimated, to the effect ‘that such 
lighting or exhibition is, “by the authority of the Trustees and 
Director of the National Gallery,” in accordance with the Act 19th 
and 20th Victoria, chapter 29;’ while in the following year*® a 
letter of Sir Robert Lowe, written from the Science and Art 
Department to the Secretary of the Treasury, duly reports that 
arrangements have been made for lighting the Gallery. Under all 



































































































































%° Correspondence, §c., relating to the Turner and Vernon Galleries, 1859, 


*! Correspondence respecting the Remoral of Pictures belonging to the National. 
Gallery, 1860. 
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circumstances, then, the slightly extended use of safety oil lamps 
might be authorised in the crypt of the Gallery, especially as there 
is now no demand from any person of sense that illumination of the 
galleries themselves, whether by gas or electric light, should be 
adopted. No doubt, of all methods of illumination on the lower floor 
portable electric lamps would be the safest. 

For the moment it seems hopeless to expect any architectural 
improvement in the facade of the Gallery, the sight of which 
invariably brings a smile to the face of all who have any sense of 
humour, but which is a constant source of regret and of some shame 
to those who have at heart the dignity of the Gallery, external as 
well as internal. The faults have been recognised for many years, 
and Wilkins himself heard criticisms upon his building on its com- 
pletion in 1838. The hope that it soon would be removed doubt- 
less prevented any serious attempt at altering the facade. During 
the great inquiry which was held in 1853 * it was taken for granted 
that the present building was to be altogether demolished, and that 
a new site was to be found where London smoke was not so thick.* 
In the result, the Select Committee reported ‘ that the site of the 
National Gallery is not well suited for the construction of a new 
gallery,’ and recommended the Kensington Gore situation, to which 
it was agreed removal should be made, 

Three years later, however, the recommendation was reversed 
by the Royal Commission; but it was never the intention that 
the present building should be allowed to remain standing, 
except with such ameliorations as should, in the opinion of the 
Committee, render the structure adequate in size and arrangement, 
and architecturally creditable and pleasing, if not altogether splendid 
and imposing, in appearance. After another interval the matter was 
resumed in 1860," and again in 1864. Finally, three separate or 
sectional designs were deposited, the most comprehensive of which 
(comprising, indeed, the entire scheme) involved an estimated expen- 
diture of 638,000/. spread over a total period of five years.™ 

At this juncture Sir A. H. Layard intervened, and, with the 
assistance of Mr. Gilbert R. Redgrave, produced a plan which 
contained two features of interest. In the first place, like 
Mr. Murray’s design, it provided for the suppression of the ‘ pepper- 


82 See Report from the Select Committee on the National Gallery, 1853. 

*8§ See National Gullery Site Commission, 1857. 

** See Copy of Correspondence between the First Commissioner of Works and Cap- 
tain Fowke relating to his Plan for Alteration of the National Gallery, 1860. 

33 See Copy of Correspondence in 1864 between the First Commissioner of Her 
Majesty's Works and the Trustees of the National Gallery respecting Plans for a New 
Building, 1864. 

"© See Copies of Correspondence between Her Majesty's Office af Works and the 
Architect of the New National Gallery respecting his Appointment ; and of the Report 
of the Architect upon the Plan of the New Buildings, 1870. 
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pots’ and of the central dome, which, architecturally unnecessary, no 
longer serves its once useful purpose as a school for the Royal 
Academy students. In the second place, like Mr. Barry’s design, it 
provided for two glazed loggie for sculpture, each measuring about 
300 feet in length by 15 feet in width, and each flanking the main 
entrance along the front of the building. 

This proposed accommodation for sculpture opens up a question 
which ought to be carefully considered, or, to be entirely accurate, 
reconsidered; but for which I have now no space left. Besides, 
it is already settled that our National Gallery is to consist solely of 
a collection of paintings and palettes and thirteen nondescript busts. 
Why ? 

It is of course impossible to expect that provision can be made 
for sculpture on the plot of ground which the National Gallery now 
possesses or of which it has the reversion ; but when the Government 
takes over—as in the interests of safety and prudence it seems to 
have promised to do—the block on which the establishments of 
Messrs. Hampton and others now stand in perpetual menace to the 
security, even to the very existence, of our National Collection, a 
National Sculpture Gallery should complete for our enjoyment what 
the National Picture Gallery has begun. But even before that 
period of lucidity arrives, we may hope to see some such simple and 
inexpensive modification carried out in the dome and the ‘ pepper- 
pots’ as was proposed a few years ago by Mr. Aitchison, in order 
that the building as it now stands should look a little less ridiculous 
in its aspect and more consonant with the dignity of its mission. A 
reliquary should not suggest ribald comparisons between its own 
absurdity and the sanctity or the magnificence of the treasure it 
contains. We may never see the realisation of the hope* ‘that the 
Cartoons by Raphael will ultimately be placed, by Her Majesty’s 
permission, in the National Gallery, and that they will be exhibited 
by themselves in a hall worthy of such great works,’ if only because 
200 linear feet are required for their proper display. But we may 
surely require that the little which is still needful should be done to 
make the National Gallery worthier of the collection it enshrines, of 
the purpose it has to serve, and of the people of whose taste and 
refinement that institution is the permanent and glorious proof. 


M. H. SPreLMANN. 


*7 See the Report of the Trustees and the Director in Correspondence relating to the 
New National Gallery, 1869. 
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IN THE BYE-WAYS OF RURAL IRELAND 


It is sometimes said that the Irish character has been profoundly 
altered during the past half century. In the Dublin Press may 
occasionally be read appeals in support of this movement or that 
movement—the Irish Literary Theatre, it may be, or the Gaelic 
League—as a means of resisting what is called the ‘ denationalisation’ 
or the ‘ Anglicisation’ of the Irish race, or, in other words, the wide- 
spread assimilation of English habits and English ideas by the 
people ofIreland. These generalisations appear to me to be founded on 
superficial observation. Some idea of the nature of the evidence on 
which they are often based is afforded by a letter which appeared in 
a Dublin newspaper a short time ago. The writer bewailed that the 
country was becoming completely Cockneyfied because he had heard 
‘ Ta-ra-ra-Boom-de-ay ’ (a tune which in its inevitable course round 
the British Empire took a couple of years to reach the remote parts of 
Ireland) whistled by a small boy in a village. What nonsense! 
For my part, after some years’ experience of other peoples, every 
return visit I pay to Ireland more and more convinces me that the 
Irish are still intensely Irish. I know from personal observation 
that even during the past twenty-five years the outward aspect of 
many things in Ireland has undoubtedly altered—in some respects 
for the better, in other relations for the worse—yet, despite these 
changes, which the spread of education, the almost universal reading 
of newspapers and periodicals, the penny post, the cheapness and 
facility of travelling, inevitably bring in their train ; and despite, 
also, the increase in the influence of English opinions and English 
habits in Ireland, the Irish peasant of to-day is in nature and 
temperament, in thoughts, feelings, and aspirations—in every racial 
characteristic in fact—fashioned in the same mould as his grand- 
father. 

First among the changes noticeable on the surface of things 
in Ireland is the gradual disappearance of the old mud-wall cabin. 
The dwellings of the people are divided in the Irish Census returns 
into four classes. The fourth class comprises mud cabins, or cabins 
built of perishable material, having only one room and one window. 
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In 1841, the year in which dwellings were first included in the 
Census returns, there were as many as 491,278 of these cabins in 
Ireland. In 1891—the last return available—the number had 
fallen to 20,617. Unhappily, these figures are not to be accepted 
solely as an indication of a vast and gratifying improvement in the 
dwellings of the Irish peasantry during the past half century. There 
is a dismal side as well as a bright side to these statistics. The 
population during the same period has also enormously decreased. 
In 1841 it was 8,196,597 ; last year it was 4,585,000. There were 
close on twice as many people in Ireland in 1840 as there are to-day ; 
and of the 4,000,000 which the country has lost-during the 
intervening sixty years, the vast bulk was composed of the humble 
dwellers of these mud-wall cabins. Famine, eviction, and emigration 
—these, I regret to say, are the forces to which the marvellous 
reduction’of the hovels from 491,278 to 20,617 in sixty years are mainly 
due. This is made clear by the fact that from 1841 to 1861—twenty 
years during which the clearances of the cottier population from 
most estates went steadily on, and the broad streams of emigrants 
poured continuously to the seaports of the country—over 400,000 
mud-wall cabins had disappeared. But undoubtedly the decrease in 
the number of fourth-class houses in Ireland is, I am glad to say, also 
due, to aconsiderable extent, to the happy circumstance that better 
house accommodation for the humbler classes of the peasantry has been 
provided in recent years by the landlords and the large farmers, and 
especially by the Boards of Guardians under the Agricultural 
Labourers (Ireland) Act of 1883. 

Still, the mud-wall cabin is yet a rather familiar feature of the 
Irish landscape. It may be seen during a short train journey, a car 
drive, or even a walk in some districts of the South and West of 
Ireland ; and a curious human habitation it is, as a rule. But it 
has too often suggested feeble and ill-feeling jokes about Irish dirt 
and Irish squalor by coldly critical visitors to Ireland for me— 
familiar as Iam with the kindly natures, the loving qualities, the 
splendid domestic virtues of the occupants—to enter one of these 
lowly dwellings in any spirit but the spirit of sympathy and affection. 
Those who know the wayward history of the Irish peasantry— 
unhappy victims of perverse historical and economic causes—will not 
find anything in that humble dwelling to sneer at or deride. We 
shall see there something to arouse pity, something to kindly 
reprove, something to smile at, much to admire and respect, and 
little that is censurable for which a good excuse cannot be advanced. 
Its walls are built of the mud scraped from the roadway, a small 
glazed aperture close to the low door acts as a window, and the roof 
is rudely thatched with straw, rushes, or reeds. There is a story 
of an English visitor to Ireland who, having been caught in a heavy 
shower, sought shelter in one of these wayside cabins. He found 
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the rain streaming through the thin roof of thatch, and a peasant 
huddled up in the only dry corner near the fireplace. ‘My good 
man,’ said the traveller, ‘why is it you do not repair the roof?’ 
‘Yerra, is i¢ in this peltin’ rain you’d be wantin’ me to do it?’ 

replied the peasant. ‘Oh, I don’t mean that you should do it now,’ 

said the traveller. ‘But why not do it in the fine weather?’ ‘In 

the foine weather is it?’ exclaimed the peasant in astonishment. 

‘Shure where would be the use of it thin?’ A laughable story, 

perhaps, but I would not care to vouch for its accuracy. There are, 

I admit, some leaking roofs in the cabins of Ireland; but that they 

are not repaired is due to poverty rather than to the laziness of the 

Irish peasant, or to his occasional inability to see the incongruity of 

a situation. 

In the island of Achill, off the Mayo coast, which I have often 
visited, the materials used in the construction of the cabins are flat 
slaty stones called ‘cobbles,’ found on the beaches, with edges 
rounded and polished by the action of the waves; mortar made of 
mud and sand, and the roof is covered bya thin thatching of the 
straws of the rye, a rough kind of grain which is commonly grown on 
the island. Some of the best cabins have also external and internal 
coats of this mixture of mud and sand laid on the walls, and the 
floor consists of the same composition. The shifts to which the 
natives of Achill are driven to obtain manure for the small patches of 
cultivable land which they have rescued from the surrounding 
wastes of sterile mountain and barren moor, are of an extraordinary 
character. One of these expedients profoundly affects their domestic 
comfort. 

The manure used is of two kinds—soot and seaweed. To obtain 
the seaweed the islanders have deposited, a long way out to sea from 
the beaches, large stones brought from the mountain tops, many 
miles inland. The seaweed grows in time on these stones and is 
collected yearly by the islanders. But the two devices for procuring 
soot are still more curious. One is the erection on the tilled fields 
of little huts called ‘scraw-hogues’—formed of ‘scraws,’ or sods of 
heather from the mountains—in which a turf or peat fire is kept 
burning for six weeks or two months, at the end of which period the 
‘scraws’ are, from the continual impregnation with smoke, trans- 
formed into soot. But the most striking of all proofs of the dire 
necessity for manure and the difficulty of its obtainment in Achill, 
is afforded by the custom of the peasantry in actually blocking the 

chimneys of their cabins (when the hoveis have chimneys, which is 
not always the case) with ‘ scraws’ loading a sort of shelf constructed 
over the hob, and filling every available nook and corner of the cabin 
with these sods of heather, and keeping a big fire—turf being in 
abundance on the island—continually burning on the hearth. 
Almost every cabin I entered, and I have been in dozens, was, as a 
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consequence of this custom, filled with a black cloud of smoke which 
prevented me discerning the surroundings, and dimmed even the 
blazing fire on the hearth. The bleared red eyes, the singed eyelids, 
the affected lungs of the aged men and women who necessarily spend 
most of their time indoors, are some of the results of living in this 
perpetual atmosphere of smoke and soot. But it must be endured if 
the potatoes are to be produced, and starvation—a more horrible 
fate—is to be averted. 

On entering one of these cabins for the first time, I said in a 
tone of surprise to my companion, the parish priest of the island: 
‘Is there no chimney?’ ‘Chimbley is it?’ exclaimed a. voice from 
out the dim profound of the thick black cloud of blinding and 
suffocating smoke. ‘Shure the roof is full of chimbleys.’ It was 
the voice of the man of the house. Even in the midst of privation 
end distress the Irish peasant cannot help letting a gleam of humour 
play across the gloom. I looked up, and sure enough the bright 
blue sky was discernible through some holes in the thatch. 

A wisp of burning straw, held in the hand of one of the inmates, 
enabled me to dimly see the contents of the hovel. I observed 
there was one room only, measuring about twelve feet by six, a 
corner of which was cut off by boards for the accommodation of 
a donkey and a pig and a roost for poultry. Its articles of 
furniture were a rude deal table, two stools, a couple of delf 
mugs on a shelf, a ‘kish’ or basket, a pot suspended from an iron 
crane over the fire, and on the floor in a corner a sorry substitute 
for a bed. The cabin was occupied by a family of six, husband, 
wife, and three children, and a grandmother; and the holding 
attached to it consisted of three acres, half of which was in tillage, 
the crops being rye and potatoes. The rent paid by the tenant was 
2l.a year. This is a fair specimen of the cabins, holdings, and rent 
of the islanders of Achill. Some of the hovels are a little better and 
some a little worse. The most comfortable cabin I saw in the 
principal villages of the island—Keem and Dooega—had a bedroom 
off the kitchen or living room. The kitchen had a glazed window 
and an unchoked chimney, through which the smoke fairly made its 
way. The interior was, to my unaccustomed eyes, but dimly 
lighted by the window and doorway, and, on a candle being lighted 
for my benefit, I saw that the furniture consisted of the indispensable 
iron pot, which hung over the fire at the time boiling potatoes for 
the family dinner; a small deal ‘dresser,’ containing about half a 
dozen mugs, some plates and saucers, a rough table and a few chairs. 
The only pictures to be seen on the walls of the cabins of Achill are 
highly coloured oleographs of the Blessed Virgin and St. Patrick— 
the two most popular saints in the Irish hagiology—and a book or a 
newspaper is of course very rarely found in these primitive parts of 
Ireland, where Irish is still almost universally spoken. 
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Mud-wall cabins of the type common in Achill may also be 
frequently seen in other parts of Mayo, in Galway, in Donegal—in 
fact in those remote and sterile portions of the country known as 
‘the congested districts;’ but they are tast disappearing from 
Leinster, Munster, and the north-eastern portion of Ulster. The 
cabins in these provinces come, as a rule, within the category of 
third-class houses in the Census returns—that is, habitations with 
from two to four rooms and windows. In 1841 there were 533,297 
of these houses in Ireland; in 1891 the number was 312,587, show- 
ing a falling off of 220,710; but remembering that the population 
during practically the same period has—as I have already pointed 
out—decreased by one half, these figures also show that a decided 
improvement has taken place in the habitations of the peasantry 
since the famine. The Agricultural Labourers (Ireland) Act of 
1883, under which Boards of Guardians are empowered to borrow 
money from the State on the security of the rates for the erection of 
labourers’ cottages, with half-acre or acre gardens attached, has done 
much to remove the old mud-wall cabins from Munster and 
Leinster—the two provinces in which the benefits of the Act have 
been availed of most. About 16,000 of these cottages and allot- 
ments have been provided at an expenditure of 1,900,0001. 

A few years ago, as I was walking in the county of Kilkenny, I 
got the opportunity, for which I had been on the look out, of a long 
and free chat with an agricultural labourer, with a view of obtaining 
some idea of the thoughts, feelings, and impressions of his class as to 
their lot in life. I came across a labourer’s cottage erected by the 
Board of Guardians of the district under the Labourers Act, and its 
occupier, a man apparently between sixty and seventy years, sitting 
outside on a stone bench sucking at a short black pipe with the 
bowl right under his nose, evidently taking rest and recreation after 
the week’s work in the harvest field. 

Pat is still, as he always has been, an inveterate smoker; but I 
have not noticed of recent years the pipe so often in the mouth of 
Rridget. When I was a boy, smoking was very common among the 
women in my part of the country. Many and many atime have I 
seen the vanithees, or ‘women of the house, ’ driving their asses and 
carts into Limerick on market days, their dudheens between their 
teeth ; but now ‘herself’—as the husband calls her—rarely indulges 
in a shock of the pipe. 

The sight of the old labourer resting outside his cottage door that 
summer evening also brought to my mind the revolution which 
has taken place in the character and style of the Irish peasant’s dress. 
There was no distinctive national trait in the attire of this Irish 
agricultural labourer to distinguish him from an English town worker. 
The good old national costume of frieze swallow-tail coat, knee 
breeches of corduroy, long knitted hose, shoes and buckles and tall 
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hat, has almost entirely disappeared. It is to be seen only in the 
remote parts of Ireland, and very rarely even there. The dress of 
the women has also changed for the worse, from the picturesque 
point of view. The long, ample, dark-blue cloak with its graceful 
hood, and the large white muslin cap with its crimped frilled 
border, fastened on the head by a broad red or blue ribbon — 
the garb of the old women in my young days—have been discarded. 
Touched by the latter-day passion for cheapness, which naturally 
appeals to people of small and precarious incomes, both men and 
women of the Irish rural labouring classes have taken to wearing 
shoddy or second-hand English clothes, sold by itinerant dealers at 
the local fairs and markets ; and, as a result, the pleasant, soothing 
whir of the once common spinning wheel, or hand loom, on which 
industrious housewives spun the wool into yarn. and tweeds and 
woollens for the stockings, coats, and petticoats of the family— 
dyeing the material with colours obtained from bog plants—is, alas ! 
silent in the cabins of Ireland. 

After saluting the labourer with the conventional ‘ Good after- 
noon,’ which was responded to, on his part, by the kindly greeting, 
‘God save you, sir,’ I straight away interviewed Tom Delany, for 
that was the old man’s name. 

‘The country must have changed considerably in your time,’ I 
remarked. 

‘ Ah, then, it has, sir, a grate dale entirely,’ the old man replied, 
with a sort of sigh. ‘Every wan seems to be goin’ away to foreign 
parts—crowds of fine, sthrappin’ young boys and girls are lavin’ every 
month; only the ould wans like meself are left behind, and the 
country is becomin’ most lonesome like.’ 

‘Well, said I, ‘the emigration must at least have greatly im- 
proved the chances of employment for those who remain.’ 

‘I don’t know about that,’ he said. ‘I find things that way 
much the same. “Iwas niver aisy to get work—constant work, I 
mane. If the min to do the work has decrased, so has the work too. 
The farmers don’t be wantin’ so many min now, for it’s nearly all 
dairyin’ an’ stock-feedin’ wid thim: no oats or whate, and little hay 
and little tillage. Look round and you'll see.’ 

I looked around, and as far as the eye could see there was nothing 
but grass lands with cattle grazing, save a few meadow fields, the 
hay of which was in process of being cut and saved, and, close to 
two farmhouses within the prospect, some few acres of tillage grow- 
ing potatoes, cabbage, and turnips. Though Ireland is an agricul- 
tural country, pure and simple, the number of agricultural labourers 
there is comparatively small, owing to the scarcity of employment 
consequent on the vast extent to which, in the past thirty years, the 
growing of crops has been given up by the farmers and the land 
devoted to the raising of cattle, and also to the practice common 
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amongst all the small farmers of having the necessary field labour 
performed by the members of their own families. 

‘ Yes,’ continued Tom Delany, in reply to further questions, ‘ the 
wages are better now than they used to be. I’m gettin’ 15s. a week 
now, and before it was only 10s. I do be employed regularly for 
seven months. What do I do during the winther? The best I can, 
faith. Ido get an odd job at ls. 6d. a day repairing roads or stone 
breaking, and I have my own half-acre at the back of the cottage 
there, which keeps me in pyaties and a little cabbage.’ 

‘Have you got a pig?’ I asked. 

* Bedad, I have, and a fine wan, too,’ said Tom in delight, as if 
very proud of his possession. ‘Come and see her.’ 

He brought me through a little gateway in the low wall which 
bordered his half-acre allotment (a term, by the way, of which he did 
not know the meaning when I mentioned it) into a well-kept little 
garden growing cabbages and potatoes. In a piggery in the garden 
I saw the pig—‘a fine fat wan, indade’—grunting contentedly as 
she lay in her litter of straw. 

‘ Will you kill her and eat her yourself?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, faith, no,’ he said laughingly. ‘She'll go to the market at 
Killmacthomas this day week, plase God, and I hope to get five or 
six pound for her, which will pay me rint and help to bring me over 
the winter.’ 

Of course, if I were an English tourist, I would have expected to 
find the pig taking his ease in the cosiest corner by the kitchen fire, 
‘enjoyin’,’ as a peasant once said, ‘all the inconveniences that an 
animal can aspire to.’ The pig is known as ‘ the gintleman that pays 
the rint ’—it was, by the way, William Carleton who first gave expres- 
sion to the saying in one of his stories—and while the statement is 
not true as regards Irish agriculturists generally, for it is horned 
cattle, sheep, and horses that pay most of the rents in Ireland, the 
pig has always played a very important part in the social economy 
of the small farmer and the agricultural labourer. Even their pro- 
verbs make that clear. ‘ You’re on the pig’s back’ means prosperity. 
‘The pig is on your back’ indicates misfortune. 

Then let us not blame the peasantry if, wanting piggeries, they 
allowed the pig to share the comforts, or perhaps I should say the 
discomforts, of their cabins. Often, too, the pig was only a little 
thing. The animal was once metaphorically flung in the face of a 
peasant who pleaded his poverty in court as the reason why he had 
not paid the debt for which he was processed. ‘By the vartue of 
me oath,’ said he indignantly, ‘the pig is that thin, yer honner, that 
I had to tie a knot to her tail to prevent the crature from escapin’ 
through the chinks in the wall of me cabin.’ 

Tom Delany also invited me into his cottage. Built of 
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stone and slated, it looked substantial and comfortable externally. 
The kitchen and living room, in which I found myself on entering 
the door, was about 12 feet by 13 feet, with a concrete floor and 
open to the roof—that is, not ceiled—and off this apartment were 
two bedrooms, over which was a loft which might also be used for 
sleeping accommodation, though, as there was no ceiling, it would 
probably be very cold in winter. I ascertained that there were 
about a dozen of these cottages erected in the union by the Board of 
Guardiaus and that the rent was ls. 3d. per week. The cottages are 
certainly great improvements on the old mud cabins ; and, with the 
half acre or acre of garden, are an immense boon to the agricultural 
labourers. Those who possess them are, indeed, ‘on the pig’s back.” 
My old friend was a widower with a son and daughter, aged respec- 
tively twenty-two and nineteen years. The son, who was also an 
agricultural labourer, was away in a contiguous village. The 
daughter, as we entered the cottage, told her father that his ‘tay’ 
was ready, and she gave him, out of a tin teapot which had been 
lying on the hob, a cup of that beverage. Tom, with character- 
istic Irish hospitality, invited me to join him in the repast, much 
to my satisfaction, for I was glad of the opportunity of testing by 
personal experience the strong tea, the frequent consumption of 
which, according to recent reports of the inspectors of lunatic 
asylums, is largely accountable for the alarming increase of lunacy 
and idiocy among the poorer classes in Ireland. In 1871 there 
were 16,505 lunatics and idiots in Ireland; in 1891 the number 
had increased to 21,118. 

It was a strong, thick, black fluid, as if the tea had been stewing 
in the pot for a considerable time, and it had a bitter, unpalatable 
taste. After drinking half the cup I felt a sensation of dizziness in 
my head, and thought it best to indulge in no more of the beverage. 
Tom, however, seemed to highly relish it. 

‘If 1 do but get the cup o’ tay,’ said he, ‘I’m contint. It rises 
the heart in me when I’m poorly.’ 

‘Do you drink much of it?’ I asked. 

‘I do be at it mornin’, noon, and night, to tell you the truth,’ he 
said. ‘Oh, it’s mighty refreshin’!’ he exclaimed, as he smacked his 
lips after drinking the second cup. 

The daughter told me that the tea was sold at 2s. a pound—the 
cheapest figure at which she could obtain it—in the village, and that 
she usually purchased a quarter of a pound at atime. It seemed to 
me to be good tea, infinitely better than the commodity commonly 
bought by the labouring classes in London at 1s. the pound. 
Indeed, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer stated during the 
debate on the Budget last year that the best tea went to Ireland; 
and I believe it is largely bought by the peasantry. But the art of 
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brewing it is unfortunately unknown in the rural districts of 
Ireland. The ordinary custom is to put a large quantity of tea in 
the teapot, pour in the water—whether boiling or not is of no 
consequence—then boil the tea in the pot, or leave the decoction 
stewing for hours by the fire. Tea and tobacco were, Tom Delany 
told me, the luxuries of his existence. Potatoes formed the chief 
article of his food, for they were eaten at dinner and supper with an 
occasional dried herring as a savoury; and, on days few and far 
between, boiled bacon and cabbage—the former American cured, 
very fat and very hard, a specimen of which I saw hanging up in the 
kitchen. 

A standard of living, far higher than that of fifty years ago, now 
prevails in the cabins of Ireland. The peasantry have not to rely so 
often as formerly upon their vivid imagination or their memory for a 
meal. There was once a meal called ‘ potatoes and point.’ The potatoes 
before being eaten at breakfast, dinner, and supper, were pointed at 
a herring hanging up, or placed in the centre of the table, to serve 
as an imaginary relish to the simple fare, but too precious to be 
consumed except on some festive day, such as Sunday. That quaint 
gastronomical pretence or subterfuge is said to have been common 
at one time in the cabins of Irelamd. I doubt if it is practised in 
these days. Of course the Irish peasantry meet with ups and downs, 
experience fat years and lean years, like other people. One of them, 
with a turn for rhetoric, said of his class, ‘Sometimes we drink from 
the cup of fulness, and sometimes we ate off the empty plate.’ I 
know from personal knowledge that in portions of Clare, where milk 
is scarce, the people concoct a substitute composed of water whitened 
with flour, which they call ‘bull’s milk.’ As a rule, however, the 
food of the peasantry is now more substantial and more varied than 
it was in times past, though in some respects it may not be, perhaps, 
so wholesome. The potato is still what it has been for a century 
and a half—the peasants’ staple article of food, but there are more 
appetising adjuncts to it than formerly, such as butter, eggs, and 
American bacon. Tea, as I have said, is drunk universally in every 
cabin, no matter how humble, and in most cases is partaken of three 
or four times a day. Baker’s bread has been largely substituted for the 
home-made ‘ griddle cake,’ except in districts remote from bakeries. 
Indian meal porridge, or ‘ stirabout’ (as the people usually call it) is 
now only eaten in the poorest cabins. It was, indeed, never popular 
with the peasantry. They resort to it only under the compulsion of 
poverty, as it is cheap. It bears the stigma of pauperism. It was 
first introduced into Ireland, during the famine of 1847, by the 
Government, as an inexpensive and wholesome food for the starving 
people, and it has been widely distributed as a form of relief during 
the many periods of distress through which Ireland has passed since 
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then. The ‘yallow male,’ as it is called, therefore came to be 
associated in the minds of the people with times of poverty and mis- 
fortune; and I know that even the poorest families feel a sort of 
shame in eating it, as if it meant unutterable social degradation. 
This feeling is, of course, to be deeply deplored. Stewed tea and 
inferior baker's bread—the latter-day luxuries of the cabins of 
Treland—are not so strengthening and sustaining as the old homely 
stirahout and milk; and must in time have a sadly deteriorating 
effect on the physical and mental capacities of the people. 

‘What are your hours of work ?’ I asked, while Tom Delany was 
‘risin’ the heart in him’ with copious draughts of ‘ tay.’ 

‘In the summer I work from six in the mornin’ to six in the 
evenin’, with an hour off for breakfast an’ for dinner; and at other 
times it is from daylight to dark. Oh, yis, I git on very well with 
Mr. Clarke, the farmer that employs me. No, I’m not in any Union 
or combination ; never knew of wan about here, though I heard tell 
of a Labour Lague, or the “ Knights of the Plough,” in Kildare ; but 
I don’t think it amounts to much.’ 

‘ Not much amusement, I suppose, in the village,’ I said. 

‘Between you and me I think all the keoal [fun] is gone out of 
the country,’ he replied. ‘I remember when we used to have a 
dance at the cross-roads below every Sunday evenin’, and all the 
boys and girls of the whole countryside would be there with the 
ould piper and the ould fiddler. But thim days is gone entirely. I 
do believe the boys and girls now do have a dance off and on in the 
ould barn beyant; but the life that was is not in thim. Concerts? 
Singin’, you mane? There does be nothin’ of that kind at the 
village; no, nor play-actin’ ayther. You must go to Kilkenny 
town for that ; but wance in two or three years a circus comes along 
this way. Yes, you're right enough, sir; if there isn’t the fun we 
used to have of ould, things we want to ate and to cover us are 
ehaper.’ 

The impression which I think moved me most, in the years of 
my connection with the Irish Press, when I travelled about Ireland 
a great deal, was the monotony and dreariness of village life. What 
an amount of work in the way of improving the social surroundings 
of the villagers and imparting some colour and variety to their lives 
awaits the Parish Councils of the fature—that is if Ireland ever has 
such local authorities, and if, as is doubtful, they will undertake 
this beneficent work! As it is, I did not notice in any of the 
hundred villages I have visited the influence of even my Lady 
Bountiful or the Squire, such as is visible in humble life in rural 
England. Nothing is seen in Ireland but dismal evidence of the neglect 
by the gentry of the axiom that property has its duties as well as 
its rights. I saw no village greens for outdoor sports and pastimes, 
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and no village halls for concerts, readings, and limelight entertain- 
ments during the long winter evenings. But it is not alone 
amusement that is lacking in the villages of Ireland. There is, in 
the vast majority of villages, a complete absence also of endowed 
village charities for the distribution of blankets, clothing, or food to 
the needy, and of village benefit clubs for the aid of members in 
times of sickness and death. I know well that excuses can be offered 
for this seeming neglect by the landed gentry of an obvious duty. 
The strained relations which, owing to unhappy but relentless histori- 
cal and economic causes, existed for generations between the landlords 
and the agricultural classes, were not calculated to encourage the 
gentry to embark on projects of social improvement. Then there is 
also the tendency of the peasantry, with their ingrained conservative 
instincts, to cling to old familiar habits and customs, and to receive 
with distrust and antipathy schemes for their improvement, which 
involve a change in their immediate surroundings. 

But however the blame is to be apportioned, my friend, Tom 
Delany, knew no more of village charities or village clubs than he 
did of penny readings or magic lantern entertainments, and he was 
not a member of any insurance society. ‘ No; I get no pay on days 
that I am sick any more than I do on wet days.’ ‘What dol deo 
when I’m ill? I go to the dispensary doctor at the village for 
a bottle, if it’s only a slight illness; but if it’s a bad wan—the fever 
now—I go into the poorhouse. My life is not insured. Faith, I’m 
sure to be buried in any case; and I don’t mind if I’m not put in 
“the yallow hole ” [the pauper burial-ground] over at the workhouse. 
If all goes to all, I'll get a coffin from the poorhouse for nothin’, 
and the neighbours will carry me on their shoulders to Knocklerien 
graveyard, where all my people are buried. The neighbours are 
very good—God bless them !—and if they have anything at all, they 
never allow a poor, unfortunate crathur to want a bit or a sup ora 
dacent buryin’.’ 

I looked around the kitchen to see if I could discover what books 
and newspapers formed the literary recreation of Tom and his family. 
It was evident that the Weekly Freeman was subscribed to, for 
a portion of the walls was covered with the political cartoons of that 
journal, I also saw some copies of the Shamrock, a little story-paper 
published weekly in Dublin, and also—for the daughter, probably— 
some numbers of a London penny weekly journal. There were a 
few books, stories evidently, much torn and dilapidated, and I 
noticed the Dublin Songster, a collection of music-hall and patriotic 
songs and ballads, with a mixture of ditties popular some years 
ago. 

: And now comes the interesting question—‘ What does the Irish 
peasant read?’ The Irish peasant by common consent possesses 
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mental qualities of a high order. He is intelligent, quick-witted, 
and shrewd in his observations on men and things. These faculties 
are innate in him. He certainly does not owe them to reading. 
Sociability is a strong—or should I say a weak ?—point in his 
character ; and he loves to pick up his information, and sharpen his 
natural wits, in social intercourse. Nothing delights him more than 
a chat on current affairs at home and abroad with his fellows, in 
the smith’s forge, or by the hearth of his cabin on a winter’s evening, 
or reclining on a sunny bank on a Sunday after Mass, or at any time 
in the village public house over a pipe and a pint of porter. He will 
also listen with absorbed interest to the reading of a newspaper or 
the telling of old folk stories and legends—a popular pastime with 
the peasants—in these hours of ease. But it may be said as a 
general truth that he reads few books. The books I have seen in the 
houses of the agricultural labourers and small farmers in the south 
of Ireland were usually national works, issued at low prices, such as, 
The Irish Penny Readings, containing admirable selections of prose 
and poetry by Irish writers; the lectures and sermons of Father 
Burke, the famous pulpit orator ; and The Story of Ireland, by A. M. 
Sullivan, the Lives of the Saints, and other religious works; and a 
few of Lever’s novels, such as Charles O'Malley and Tom Burke of 
Ours in a cheap form, may also be encountered. Books like these are 
eagerly read by the peasantry and they circulate from house to house 
in a parish until they fall to pieces from constant perusal. Song 
books, however, are most common. I have frequently seen The 
Brian Boru Song Book, and The Harp of Tara Song Book, each 
published at 3d. and containing very good selections from Moore’s 
melodies and the national ballads and songs of the Young Ireland 
and Fenian movements. 

But unquestionably the most popular form of Irish literature— 
by which I mean reading matter produced in Ireland—not only 
among the agricultural labourers, but among the farmers and the 
citizens in the towns, is the Dublin weekly newspaper. The Weekly 
Freeman, The Weekly Independent, The Weekly Nation (Nationalist 
organs); and The Weekly Irish Times (neutral, so far as politics are 
concerned), which supply literary matter, as well as the news of the 
week, circulate widely throughout the country. It is, however, from 
London rather than from Dublin that the people of Ireland now 
obtain the bulk of their reading matter. I have been amazed during 
recent visits to Ireland at the display of London penny weekly 
publications, such as Jit Bits, Answers, Home Chat, Pearson’s 
Weekly, Woman’s Life, in the newsagents’ shops, in even the remote 
towns of Ireland, while Dublin publications of a somewhat similar 
kind, but supplying Irish verses, stories, and historical sketches, such 
as The Shamrock, The Emerald, and Irish Bits were difficult to 
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obtain. I have seen the counters of newsagents in such towns as 
Waterford, Limerick, Tralee, Kilkenny, Galway—each feeding large 
agricultural districts—piled as thickly with as varied a collection of 
these London weekly journals as the counters of newsagents in 
Lambeth and Islington or any other populous district of the 
Metropolis in which these publications are produced. I was so 
impressed by this phenomenon that I endeavoured, when in Dublin 
a short time ago, to obtain some accurate information in regard to 
its extent from Messrs. Eason, the principal Irish distributing firm. 
I was told that within the past ten years the circulation of these 
journals in Ireland has almost quadrupled, although the population 
has diminished within the same period by an eighth. Week after 
week enormous bundles of these journals are sent to all the chief 
towns and villages throughout the country; and I venture to say 
there is not a cabin in any part of Ireland—save perhaps the extreme 
west—in which there are boys and girls able to read—and, thanks 
to the National schools, illiteracy may be said to be unknown among 
the rising generation—in which copies of these journals will not be 
found. 

We have here some indication of the immense influence for good 
or evil which the National system of education has exercised on the 
destiny of the country. I have often heard that system condemned, 
but I have never failed to stand up as well as I was able in its defence. 
It may not be the ideal system of training the youth of the country— 
for one thing, the history of the country has hitherto been stupidly 
debarred in its curriculum, but when I point out that, whereas in 
1841 fifty-three out of every hundred of the adult population could 
neither read nor write, only 18 per cent. of the population to-day is 
in that unhappy state of ignorance, I think I have said enough to 
show that the system, notwithstanding the enormous obstacles which 
the religious, political, and social quarrels of the country inevitably 
raised to prevent its full development, has been a great boon to the 
poorer classes of Ireland. 

Of course the enormous increase of late years in the readers of 
this cheap London periodical literature is not peculiar to Ireland 
alone. It is common to England, Scotland, and Wales as well, and 
is due, not so much to the difficulty of obtaining books—for the 
reading of these journals prevails just as widely in districts with 
lending libraries or parish libraries, as to the inability of the half 
educated or imperfectly trained mind to stand the strain, or to keep 
up the interest, which the reading of a book—especially an informing 
book— involves, and to its finding its mental recreation in literary 
bits and scraps. It is sometimes said that the reading of these 
journals is neither informing to the mind nor elevating to the 
character. I hold a different opinion. The one regrettable result 
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which, as it appears to me, the circulation of these periodicals has 
on the young people of the rural districts of Ireland is to further 
impress them, by descriptions of scenes of urban life, with the 
monotony and loneliness of the country as compared with the com- 
panionship and varied pleasures of the towns; and thus accelerate 
that steady diminution of our rural communities which economic 
causes have for years produced. 


MicHaEL MacDonaGua. 


(To be concluded.) 





HOOLIGANISM AND JUVENILE CRIME 


THE ONLY CURE 


THE Home Office Inspector of Industrial and Truant Schools in one 
of his recent Blue Books says: 


A much quoted article by the Rev. Andrew Drew, Chairman of the Industrial 
Schools Committee of the London School Board, contains much that is true. His 
contention is that truancy is to be credited with nearly the whole of our juvenile 
criminality. This is, perhaps too broad!y stated, but there is no question that the 
prompt and efficient dealing with truancy in its early stages ought to be one of the 
most effective measures against juvenile crime. 


Also a letter lately appeared in the Times on juvenile crime and 


its treatment, signed by the Secretary of the Howard Society, also 
quoting the same words of mine. The writer of that letter says that, 
if I am right, he should like to know whose fault it is that juvenile 
criminality has not only not been diminished, but has largely 
increased, and has now developed into what is known as Hooligan- 
ism. In the first place I am ready to accept the slight limitation 
which the Home Office Inspector puts upon my former words, but I 
then ask, What 7s the most premnt nd efficient method of dealing 
with truancy in its earl; stages? And I answer my own question by 
saying that clearly there is but one way, viz. to remove the budding 
truant at once to a special and efficient school for dealing with such 
cases, and to make that school of such a character as most effectually 
to deter any boy, who has once been there, from ever returning to it ; 
in other words, making every boy determine to attend his own day 
school regularly rather than risk being sent back to a truant school. 
In the next place, as I have been for six out of the last eight years 
Chairman of the Industrial Schools Committee, and have had to deal 
with these very interesting young people, I think I can very fairly 
answer the question of the Secretary of the Howard Society as to 
whose fault it is, and apportion the blame in the right quarters. 

Of course, it goes without saying that every one concerned 
asserts it is certainly not his fault but the fault of some one else; and, 
as a matter of fact, it is not solely the fault of any one person or set 
of persons; but it is the fault of three different sets of authorities, 
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viz. the magistrates, the London School Board, and the Home Office, 
in not working loyally together under one agreed upon system, each 
playing into the others’ hands, to put down what has now become a 
grave danger to society. And here J speak from past experience, for 
often has it happened that my Committee were checked and thwarted 
in what they knew to be the right thing, either by the objection of 
the Board itself, by the refusal of the Home Office to sanction our 
proposals, or by the objection of some magistrates to carry out what 
we wished to have done. 

I see by the papers that the London School Board has lately 
been discussing the subject of the bad attendance of school children, 
and apparently they lay the whole blame upon those naughty, wicked 
magistrates, and do not think the Board itself is at all to blame; but 
we shall see about this presently. No doubt many of the London 
stipendiaries are to blame, but in common fairness I am bound to 
say it is not altogether their own faults, and especially as regards the 
number of School Board cases they are able to take in any one week. 
Upon this part of the case I would like to repeat what I said in 1893 
as showing very plainly that what the school authorities have 
persistently asked for has never been granted. I said: 


The existing staff of magistrates cannot, I believe, devote anything like suffi- 
cient time to deal with the many School Board cases waiting to be brought before 
them. But in this case it will be evident that the claim so often put forward by 
the London School Board to the Home Office for special magistrates to deal with 
school attendance cases, and at other places than Police Courts, should at last be 
recognised ; and I commend this point most earnestly to the favourable considera- 
tion of the Home Secretary. At present hundreds of street arabs are throughout 
the metropolis successfully defying our utmost endeavours to get them into school 
and out of the streets, and that entirely for want of time on the part of the magis- 
trates to deal with our cases. 


Mr. Asquith, the then Home Secretary, did not pay any 
attention to this request, nor has anything whatever since been 
done. It remains to be seen whether Sir M. W. Ridley will now 
recognise the fact that he is able, by the addition of a few special 
magistrates as asked for, to strike at the very roots of truancy, 
juvenile crime, and Hooliganism. While speaking of Mr. Asquith it 
is only fair to say that two very important points I dealt with in 
my former article, viz. the necessity of raising the age of control by 
managers of Industrial Schools up to 18, and the abolition of the 
imprisonment of children as a necessity before being sent to 
reformatories, were both very zealously taken up by him and duly 
carried into law. 

Where the magistrates, or rather some of them, are to blame is 
that, although the School Board, as the educational authority, has 
the right to decide whether any given child shall be proceeded 
against under the Bye Laws, or under one of the sections of the 
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Education Acts, magistrates very often take upon themselves to 
refuse to deal with a case as put before them by the Board, and vary 
the method of proceeding, and that, too often, in cases where it 
makes all the difference in the world whether a careless parent is 
fined under the Bye Laws, as he should be, or dealt with in a less 
efficacious manner by the magistrate, who all the time says, ‘ He is 
not put there to make the law, but only to administer it.’ That is 
quite true, but all the same he defeats the law in scores of cases 
where he refuses simply to put the law in force in the form in which 
it is brought before him. 

And here again, as being a very old complaint against magistrates, 
I will once more quote my previous words, viz. : 

Without doubt the unwillingness of some magistrates to convict and fine 
parents under the Bye Laws is the immediate cause of many children becoming 
truants in the first place and criminals afterwards, and there are hundreds of cases 


where a timely fine imposed upon a parent would have saved children from ever 
becoming criminals at all. 


Is it asking too much that in future all the police magistrates 
should confine themselves to dealing, as the law has provided, with 
School Board cases just exactly as the School authorities put those 
cases before them? If this is done, there will immediately be a 
marked improvement in school attendance, and I think a proportionate 


decrease in the number of truants, for the mere irregular child, very 
often absent from school by the parent’s fault, and not his own, is by 
no means to be confounded with the regular professional truant, 
although he forms the material out of which the habitual truant is after- 
wards manufactured. It follows therefore that, if only the magistrates 
will work on the same lines as the School Attendance Committee and 
its officers, many irregular children will be got into school and the 
supply for the manufacture of truants and juvenile criminals will be 
materially reduced. But after all is said and done there must 
always remain a certain percentage of boys, and it is a large one, 
who simply will not go to school and who hate and abhor the 
ordinary school book work. I have made it my duty to ask such 
boys why it is that they object so much to attend their ordinary day 
school. In a very large number of cases the reply has been that ‘the 
masters knock them about so much and they are afraid to go.’ 
These boys did not refer to the proper punishment received either 
from the head master or an assistant and duly entered in the punish- 
ment book, but. to illicit forms of punishment, such as cuffing with 
the hand, knocking heads together, or striking their heads with a 
book or a slate. Of course, many of these boys do not speak the 
truth ; but, on the other hand, when so many boys agree, without 
any communication with each other, and from many different 
schools, in assigning this as a reason for their truancy it cannot be 
altogether put on one side. 
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This I do know, that the large majority of the assistant masters 
who use no other form of punishment except that sanctioned by the 
Board, and who take a personal interest in their boys and are beloved 
by them, have no truants at all in their classes, There are even 
whole schools where there are no truants at all. But, on the other 
hand, there are schools where all the truants may be located in one, 
or perhaps two, classes. I fear that at least in some of those classes 
the assistants in charge of them are to blame in the matter. The 
School Board itself is also to blame, for while, nominally, all illicit 
forms of punishment are forbidden, yet it is perfectly well known to 
old and experienced members that a great deal of that kind of thing 
does go on; and in all the years I was on the Board I do not 
remember a single case of any master being actually dismissed for 
this. I remember many being reprimanded and cautioned, and that 
is all. Clearly the Board should lay down a hard and fast rule, and 
then peremptorily dismiss any masters who break it, and then we 
should hear no more of boys being afraid to go to school for fear of 
being knocked about. Some head masters too should exercise 
greater supervision over those assistants whose classes supply the 
bulk of the truants from their school, They should in these cases 
suspect that there may be something wrong about those teachers 
themselves and set to work to discover what that something is, Ifit 
is found to be knocking the boys about, then that assistant should 
at once be reported to the Board, and yet I am afraid that not all the 
head masters do this. There are some truants who, being dull and 
backward boys, object to going to school because they find themselves 
in a class with little boys three or four years younger than themselves, 
and therefore won’t go. Where this backwardness is constitutional 
all such cases should be dealt with in a special manner, but here we 
touch on one of the greatest difficulties of modern education. I 
have known just such cases as these, where no amount of pressure 
could ever get a boy beyond what an ordinary third standard boy 
would know, who, while not fit for further educational treatment, was 
most anxious to be allowed to go to work and yet was not allowed to 
do so until he reached fourteen years of age. This is a mistake, 
for such a boy absents himself from school often without the know- 
ledge of the parents, loafs about the street, and soon gets into bad 
company and becomes a criminal. Moreover, such a boy cannot 
take the law into his own hands and get employment as he wanted 
to do, because, immediately he does this, the attendance officer 
serves a notice on the employer threatening a summons for employ- 
ing a child under the age of school exemption. Here again all such 
boys should be specially dealt with and not be forced into the 
educational Procrustean bed! There is not elasticity enough in 
our educational system, and a great deal too much use is made of 
the bed of Procrustes. Another class, however, of those truants who 
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drift on into juvenile criminality, and become the Hooligans 
of the future, are such as have bad homes and vicious parents. 
In most cases it is an ill-tempered stepmother or a drunken step- 
father who renders the boy’s home unbearable, where little or no 
provision is made for his meals between school time, and where there 
is utter callousness as to whether the boy attends school or not, and 
no interest taken in him even if he desires to be a good boy at home 
and at school. 

On the contrary, he is received at home with blows and with 
curses, and he goes out into the streets to try and pick up a crust of 
bread to eat, where he is found and run in by the attendance officer 
as atruant. I have had to deal with hundreds and hundreds of such 
boys who have been charged with truancy and sent to truant 
schools as the only possible thing to be done. The operation, 
however, in such cases is precisely that of pouring water on a duck’s 
back on a hot day. The duck likes it very much and is only sorry 
when no more water is poured upon it. I have questioned many 
boys of this class, while in the truant schools, and asked them 
whether they liked being there, and the answer given was, ‘ Yes, 
sir!’ Asked why they liked it, they replied: ‘You don’t get 
knocked about here like you do at ‘home and you get plenty to eat.’ 
It must be perfectly plain that it is utterly wrong to treat such boys 
as truants and to send them to truant schools, which should be of a 
deterrent character and calculated to prevent boys from ever 
voluntarily going there again, whereas these boys deliberately set 
to work to play truant again in order, as quickly as possible, to get 
back to the truant school, which to them is a perfect heaven on 
earth. 

Short, however, of sending a boy of this kind to a truant school, 
who has himself done nothing wrong except stop away from his day 
school, the law provides nothing else for him. Unless he wanders 
from home, associates himself with thieves, begs or does something 
else which brings him within the provisions of the Industrial Schools 
Act, he cannot be taken away from his bad home and provided for 
elsewhere. It is true that many of these bad and vicious parents (or 
step parents) deliberately charge these boys under the 16th Section 
of the Industrial Schools Act with being ‘ beyond their control’; and 
when these cases are brought before the Industrial Schools Rota 
Committee the Chairman often marks their papers with the name of 
an industrial school, and the magistrate, knowing also that this is the 
one chance in life for the poor boy, more to be pitied than blamed, 
signs the order for his committal to the school named. I have 
often and often done this, knowing all the time that the parents 
were laughing in their sleeves at the ‘silly old blokes what took 
their children off their hands for nuffin,’ for they take care never to 
pay anything they may be ordered by the magistrate to pay for the 
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future maintenance of their children. Here an alteration of the law 
is needed in the direction of bringing such sinned against boys under 
the provisions of the 14th section of the Industrial Schools Act, or, 
better still, under a new section and providing compulsory power for 
making parents really pay a considerable portion of the cost of their 
children’s maintenance in an industrial school, with a prison as the 
only alternative. In this case many of these vicious parents would 
amend their ways, and properly look after their children’s education 
rather than face the provisions of such an amended Act. Some 
people may say, But why the necessity for amending the law when, 
as just mentioned, the boys can be smugg'ed into industrial schools 
under the 16th section of the Act? The answer is, that for the boys’ 
own sakes in their future this is needed, because, when they come to 
leave the industrial schools, many employers of labour will not take 
them if they were originally sent to those schools under the 
ordinary sections, 14th, 15th, and 16th, of the Act. 

A boy sent to such schools under the proposed new section of the 
Act, and who had done nothing wrong himself, would readily obtain 
work anywhere, and even be admitted into the Royal Navy, after 
proper training in a training ship, when he reached the age of fifteen 
years and three months. 

I have never known the London magistrates fail to support us in 
truant cases proper, except in the early days of those schools, when 
they did not fully understand their nature and objected to ‘ consign 
boys to prison till they were fourteen for mere truancy’; but they 
very soon saw that they had been mistaken in this. The School 
Board for London is also itself greatly to blame for the present 
existence of the Hooligan gangs, for, had the proper steps been 
taken years ago, which to the utmost of my ability I urged upon the 
Board, but in vain, all these youths might have been g.. at and re- 
claimed. That however was rendered impossible by the neglect of the 
Board to provide additional accommodation in the shape of another 
truant school. So great was the need, that often from week to week 
{ would find 100 boys whose licenses had been revoked for repeated 
truancy, and who nevertheless could not be sent back at once or for 
some weeks to the truant school because they were all full. The result 
was a lamentable one, because each boy soon found out that we were 
not able to carry out our system, or, as he would say, our threat to 
send him back again, and of course even the best system can only be 
efficacious where it is rigidly adhered to. 

Some three or four years ago I induced the Board to purchase 
some property at Barnes for another truant school, but from that 
day to this nothing has been done to make use of it; and Iam now 
told that the Board propose not to build the new truant school at all, 
on the ground of its expense, and to sell the property again. Well, 
this is really enough to make even the traditional cat laugh. The 
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present Board, as every ratepayer knows, have been launching out in 
the most extravagant and unnecessary manner, have been placing 
numbers of day schools all over the Metropolis where they are not 
needed at a cost for each such school of as much as would provide 
the truant school which is terribly wanted; and then this same 
Board declines to carry out the provision of the truant school, to 
which the previous Board agreed, on the ground of the expense. 
Why, the cost of the additional truant school is a mere nothing as 
compared with the salvation of hundreds and hundreds of poor boys 
from a criminal life! I am quite prepared to expect that the Board 
will deny some of my facts. I therefore add that the total cost of 
the Barnes property, with four and a half acres of land and a large 
house, was 10,500/.; while the architect, Mr. Bailey, told us that a 
farther sum of 10,000/. would be needed to adapt the place to our 
requirements for 100 boys, which was the proposal of the late Board.' 
Will any member suggest that any one of those numerous day 
schools they have been placing all over the School Board area has 
cost as little as 20,500/.? No one can do this, and therefore it is 
nothing less than a criminal act on the part of the Board to sell the 
Barnes property when, as I know so well, we had the greatest possible 
difficulty in finding any property at.all suitable for the purpose. I 
call this a criminal act, because it deliberately takes away the possi- 
bility of dealing promptly with these truants of whom I have before 
spoken as still running the streets unchecked, and so encouraging 
the future further manufacture of juvenile criminals and Hooligans. 
I shall hope that the Home Office will flatly refuse to allow the sale 
of the Barnes property, and urge the Board to get on at once with 
the truant school. 

I am quite aware that the present Home Office authorities, and 
especially the permanent officials, are of opinion that the truant 
school system has failed in checking truancy. My opinion is that, 
although the truant schools were at first very successful, they have 
broken down, as deterrents, simply because they have never from the 
first been properly conducted as such. About three years ago I induced 
the Board to ask the Home Office to sanction a new departure, and a 
new system for those schools. I had urged that what these truant 
boys most disliked was having to attend the day schools twice a day 
for mere book work, and therefore that to make a truant school have 
any effect upon them they should find that in those schools they 
would still have both morning and afternoon school work together 
with the strict discipline of such schools and their removal from their 
own homes ; and I predicted that, under those circumstances, truants 
would say, ‘ Well, if I have got to attend ordinary school work twice a 
day whether I like it or not, I would rather do this at home and be 


' Mr. Bailey also informed me that even withcut the cost of land he could not 
build a new school for 100 truants under 26,0002, 
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able to run out to play after school hours.’ This suggestion was 
sent on to the Home Office, but, alas! it was only granted for one year 
as an experiment, and then only in the case of boys taken back for 
the fourth time ; in other words, the system was not allowed to be 
tried, except in the case of boys who had been running the streets 
for years and had already become juvenile criminals and beyond the 
reach of a mere truant school, and was not allowed to be tried in the 
case of those boys not yet absolutely hardened, who would assuredly 
have been cured by it. 

It is no use blinking the matter—the truant schools are made far 
too comfortable and far too jolly to be of any real use, and many 
boys, as they have told me, prefer to be there rather than at their 
ordinary day schools. Who wonders at this when a truant school is 
now framed on the exact model of one of our very best industrial 
schools, suitable indeed and necessary for such establishments, but 
not for the cure of truants. What the truant hates is, as has been 
already stated, having to do school work morning and afternoon, and 
yet in this-the truant school plays into his hands, for there he 
only has to do school work for half the day, and for the other half he 
goes into the carpenter’s, the shoemaker’s, or the tailor’s shops, where 
he enjoys himself thoroughly. I consider therefore that all industrial 
work of the above kind is not only out of place in a truant school, 
but is’positively mischievous there as directly tending to defeat the 
object of such a school, by making many boys prefer it to an ordinary 
day school. Besides, instead of there being a dread in the minds of 
boys of being sent away to a truant school (as there should be, and 
would be if they were properly managed) there is now no such 
feeling at all. Many kind-hearted people will say, But surely it is 
better to have the beys safely in these schools, even if they do like 
being there, rather than have them running the streets and drifting 
intocrime. My‘answer is, This is not the object of a truant school, and 
this does not get the very boys out of the streets who are the ones 
drifting into crime. It is those boys who again and again have 
their licenses revoked, in other words the most dangerous boys of 
all, who cannot be even got promptly into these delightful places 
for want of room anywhere; and the consequence is, that these are 
still the boys running the streets to become the Hooligans of the 
future. It must be evident to all who know anything about the 
subject, that not only must truant schools be actually deterrent 
agencies, but, even if not deterrent, they must also be sufficiently 
numerous to clear the streets of every single boy, and leave a few 
places for the future growth of the school population. 

Let me suppose that the additional truant school, which beyond 
all question is needed by the London School Board to accomplish 
this, should actually cost as much as a single day school, will any 
sensible person blame the School Board for providing this school ? 
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Many will and do blame the present Board for its general extra- 
vagance and the reckless way in which Board schools are built all 
over the place, and I am one of them; but no one will grudge the 
building of the Barnes Truant School for 100 boys, if it does cost 
20,500/., or a still farther sum, should the accommodation be thought 
now too small. 

I had looked forward, through this very school, to have been able 
to open it on the double session principle, viz. that there should be 
no industrial work as such, but that every boy should be taught both 
morning and afternoon, just as he would be in the ordinary Board 
school, and I am quite sure it would be advisable even to add half an 
hour to the school time, taking that off play-time, to make it more 
irksome, so as to make boys really dread being sent there. I am 
also sure that, if I had the power and a free hand, I could in 
less than six months clear the streets of London of every single boy, 
and, what is more, keep them clear for all time, and thereby starve 
out the supply of Hooligans. I also think—indeed in my own mind 
Iam quite sure—that under this suggested system the timeof detention 
could safely be reduced, so that no boy would need, at his first visit, 
to be detained in the truant school for more than a month, instead of, 
as at present, for eight or ten weeks, as he would be perfectly sick of 
being there and only too anxious to get away, while of course the 
usefulness of each such school would be exactly doubled, for it could 
deal in one year with exactly double the number of cases that can be 
accommodated according to existing rules. 

Far be it from me to suggest anything like cruelty or even harsh- 
ness of discipline even to our erring juveniles ; but I do most earnestly 
protest against the grandmotherly legislation with regard to them 
which now prevails, and which only defeats the real object of those 
schools. I am perfectly sure that if ever these much petted young 
gentlemen are to be prevented from becoming actual criminals they 
must be dealt with now, while they are juveniles, with a much 
stronger hand and a more severe régime than prevails anywhere at 
present. In my opinion, every single child must be got out of the 
streets at all hazards and at any cost as the very first step. It is 
simply childish for the School Board to object to the cost of pro- 
viding another truant school, for everyone knows that preventive 
work of every sort is of necessity always more costly than mere 
routine school work, and yet a prominent member of the pre- 
sent Board the other day threw it in my teeth that children in 
industrial and truant schools cost so much per head more than the 
children in the Board schools. Why, of course they do; but that is 
begging the whole question, which is not whether preventive schools 
can be run or built as cheaply per head as Board schools—which is 
impossible—but whether the higher cost per head is justified by the 
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reclamation of neglected children or the reformation of bad ones. On 
this point I do not think there is a ratepayer in London, even of the 
most rabid moderate persuasion, who would grudge the cost of going 
in search of the lost sheep until he is found ; in other words, in provid- 
ing schools for the prevention of juvenile crime, having first diligently 
hunted up through the streets and alleys of this great metropolis 
the wandering and erring children therein, knowing beforehand that 
this must be a costly matter ; and few will object to it on that account, 
especially as the only alternative is to allow all neglected children to 
run the streets, to their certain and speedy ruin. 

’ Tt was only a few days ago I was talking with one of the school 
attendance officers in my own locality, and I asked him if there was 
still the same difficulty in getting bad truant cases dealt with 
promptly, and he replied, ‘ Yes, the same old difficulty,’ and he gave 
me an instance of a boy in whose case it took him from the 26th of 
August to the 10th of November to get an order for a truant school. 
And where, said I, was the boy all this time ? and he answered, ‘ Why, 
running the streets of course.’ It will now be seen that for the 
continued existence of juvenile crime in the metropolis, and the 
recent addition of Hooliganism, I lay the blame all round, and have 
shown that the magistrates, the London School Board, and the 
Home Office are all to blame for the present state of things. 
Personally I do not desire to blame any one, but only to urge the 
adoption of a reasonable and a sensible system for checking juvenile 
crime. I have in these pages put forward several plans and 
suggestions whereby in my opinion the desired result may be 
attained, and these opinions of mine have been formed by six years’ 
of hard work and close attention to the special subject here dealt 
with, and, as Chairman also of the Rota Committee, by having had 
to deal with hundreds of cases every week of my life during that 
period—longer by far than has fallen to the lot of any previous 
Chairman of the Committee since the London School Board has 
existed. 

I ask therefore that one of two things shall be done: either 
that my suggestions shall at least be carried out and given a fair 
chance, or that some person better qualified to speak than I am shall 
publicly put forward better iceas than mine for staving off the 
misery which threatens us in the growth of juvenile criminality and 
the appearance of Hooliganism. Up to this point I have only dealt 
with the means of preventing Hooliganism from coming to a head 
on the principle that ‘ prevention is better than cure.’ Beyond this 
point the subject enters on a different phase, and the general reader will 
say, But what is to be done with the existing gangs of young ruffians 
of from seventeen to twenty years of age—the present Hooligans ? 
Manifestly we should all wish to save them from prison life, if 
possible, and yet, unless something else can be suggested, that is 
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what they must all come to. I think there is only one way out of 
the difficulty, and we must look for help to the War Office and the 
Admiralty. A few smart recruiting officers, told off specially to 
interview these young gentlemen, would soon persuade many of 
them, especially the most pugnacious of them, to accept the present 
of a shilling, with the promise of speedily being able to carry out 
their principles, in gangs yet larger and more powerful than their 
own, against the enemies of their country. And the promise of 
good pay, food, clothing, and lodging would very often settle the 
question. 

It would be easy to get for a recruiting officer the names and 
addresses in any given neighbourhood of the different members of 
the local Hooligan gang, so that they could be separately 
interviewed, and if simultaneously all over London they were thus 
visited, a very large number of them would be permanently disposed of. 
Again, if when a Hooligan appeared before a magistrate he were 
given the option of going to prison, or being discharged subject to his 
enlisting, many would choose to do so rather than take the risk of a 
heavy punishment, and the discipline of the army would very soon make 
Mr. Hooligan a tolerably decent member of society. Ido not think 
it would be a difficult thing to induce the War Office authorities to 
fall in with this idea, since it would result in much benefit to the 
people of London, as well as the reclamation of Messrs. Hooligan and 
Co. Some of the younger members of the gangs, where they have 
not yet been convicted in any Police Court; might also be allowed at 
once to volunteer for service in the Navy ; and that also is a splendid 
school of discipline for headstrong lads. Here too a special effort 
might be made, by permission of the Naval Authorities, to reach 
these lads with an offer of admission to the Navy. There would 
remain a few neglected lads, not perhaps physically fit for either 
Navy or Army, and the residue would be a certain number of 
hardened young ruffians utterly beyond the reach of human 
kindness. 

For the former I think that a sufficient number of wealthy 
philanthropists could be found to provide them with occupation 
away from their own bad homes; while for the latter 1 should 
prescribe severe sentences in the Police Courts, and, where violence 
has been used, I should suggest the free use of a certain little 
instrument, much dreaded by brutal cowards, which some years ago 
succeeded in stopping garrotting in next to no time. 


ANDREW A. W. DREw. 
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TOWN CHILDREN IN THE COUNTRY 


THE Board of Education has recently issued a Circular which enables 
managers and teachers in the Rural Elementary schools to take their 
scholars for school walks in the country, and there to teach them 
something of natural history, surrounded by the sights and sounds 
which should excite observation and awaken intellectual curiosity. 
But this is not all. The Department has also arranged, in the 
Code of this session, changes in view of which it may be of some 
value to tell of a small experiment made last summer to stimulate 
an interest in Nature in the minds of a few of the 32,000 children 
who were sent by the Children’s Country Holiday Fund into the country 
for a fortnight’s holiday. The methods adopted, were simple. A 
letter was written, printed, and sent to every London teacher whose 
scholars were going into the country, to many school managers, and 
to the clergy and others who were likely to come in contact with the 
children. In this letter we told our aim, asked for the aid of the 
teacher’s sympathy, and were careful to explain that 


Our hope is not so much that the children should learn certain facts about 
Nature so that they can pass an examination, but that they should learn to observe ; 
for we believe that in so doing they may find pleasure and profit, and that by 
degrees observation will develop both reverence and care, 


We also wrote a letter to be given to those children who might 
wish to join in the plan after hearing about it from their teachers, 
and to this letter we added an imaginary examination paper which 
served to show the kind of questions which we were planning to ask, 
questions which did not require study or imply knowledge, but 
mainly demanded observation and intelligence. But sending papers 
and printed letters did not exhaust our efforts to make our little 
plan known. Mrs. Franklin of the ‘ Parents’ National Educational 
Union,’ to whose inspiration the plan owes its birth, and two other 
ladies were so good as to visit certain schools, and (having secured 
the sympathy of the teachers) to explain to the children in simple 
talks some of the beauties they were to seek, or something of the 
pleasures such seeking would bring. 

On the 27th of July some 16,000 happy children trooped into 
the country ; two weeks afterwards another 16,000 took their places. 
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All were back on the 26th of August, and by the 10th of September 
our questions were in their hands—ten easy questions for Standards 
III. and IV., and ten questions on the same lines but demanding 
closer observation for Standards V. and VI. 

Children from 470 London schools were sent into the country. 
Fifty-two schools applied for our questions, taking 1,161 copies ; but 
only twenty-seven schools sent in replies, as only 330 children had 
tried to answer in writing. But still, inadequate as was the response 
to the amount of effort which had been put forth, neither Mr. R. E. 8. 
Hart, the Assistant-Secretary of the Children’s Country Holiday Fund 
(who had done most of the work), nor I felt discouraged. We had made 
a beginning, and now that the same aim is adopted by the Govern- 
ment for the country children, and that greater publicity will show up 
the object and simplicity of the plan, it is hoped that an increasing 
number of children will this summer begin to observe, and will 
find a truer joy in seeing and a wider range of subjects to see. 

To the children in all the standards we gave questions about 
trees and flowers, asking the younger ones, 

‘ What is your favourite tree—an oak or an elm, a beech or a birch, a lime or a 
sycamore?’ and ‘ Say why you like best the one you choose.’ 

To this from several children we got the stereotyped but out-of- 
date reply that they liked the oak best, because ‘the ships are made 
from it what defends England.’ The prettiest flowers a child in the 
third standard saw were ‘ nosegays’ and ‘ tegtoes and garpees’ in a 
garden; but a boy in the fourth standard had observed ‘ Vemane, 
piney, purtunee, genastee, and a stursion’ growing. This botanical 
collection was, however, improved on by a girl in the sixth standard, 
whose favourite flowers were ‘Policeman’s hats’ and ‘Break your 
mother’s heart,’ two specimens which, alas! savour more of town and 
alley memories than country pleasures. Another child in the same 
standard had enjoyed ‘ Minarets, Holy-oaks, and Chame oisters’— 
where, it is not said, but perhaps in Canon Lester’s garden, which was 
declared by a juvenile critic to be the prettiest ‘cottage garden’ he 
“had ever seen.’ 

The questions about animals excited much genuine interest, but 
showed that the faculty of observation had still to be cultivated. 
Of the children in Standards III. and IV. we asked : 

(7) When sheep get up from lying down, do they rise with their front or their 
hind legs first ? 

(8) Do you think that the big pigs grunt as an expression of pain, or pleasure, 
or both? Do the little pigs show any sign of affection to each other ? 


(9) Give the names by which we call the following animals when they are 
babies: horse, goat, cow, fox, dog, cat, sheep, frog, rabbit, deer. 


Thirty-two children out of the 127 who sent in papers were right 
as. to the way sheep rise. Twenty only realised the difference 
between a pig’s grunts and squeals, one girl generalising her 
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observation in the sentence that ‘The grunt is the nature of 
the pig,’ and another outstepping her by the statement that ‘the 
pig grunts when he is mad.’ The large majority of our young 
nature-observers were convinced that little pigs were devoted to each 
other, eighteen only being doubtful on the point. But the ignorance 
shown of the names of the creatures was often surprising. I will 
give only a few instances : 

A baby horse is a ponny. 

A baby fox is an ox—a thorn. 

A baby deer is a reindeer—a oxen. 

A baby frog is a tertpol—a fresher—a toad. 

A baby sheep is a bar lamb. 

A baby rabbit is a mammal. 

Of the children in the fifth and sixth standards we asked : 


(6) Did you see any rabbits? Do they run? If not, will you describe their 
movements? Have you ever noticed a rabbit ‘ wobbling its nose’? Why do you 
think he does it? What do rabbits drink? What animals are the enemies of 
rabbits ? 

(7) Do sparrows and rooks walk alike? Tell me something about the move- 
ments of various birds which you have noticed. What gestures have chickens 
when they drink? Does any other bird drink in the same way? How many 
times do crows fold their wings after alighting ? 

It would take too long to detail the answers so as to be fair to 
the writers, but the idea of the rabbit ‘ wobbling its nose’ appealed to 
the children, and many and various were the causes assigned for it. 

‘To make holes in the ground,’ wrote one child. 

‘To account for the formation of its head, was the philosophy of 
another. 

‘It does it when it does what a cow does digests it food,’ is a 
profound but an unsatisfactory explanation. 

‘Its washing its face’ shows more credulity than observation ; 
while another discarded reasons, and declared in a large round text- 
hand, regardless of grammar: ‘I have seen a number of rabbits 
wobblings its nose!’ 

Seven only answered the question rightly ; but one child, although 
no inquiry was put concerning dogs, volunteered the information that 
‘French puddles are kept for fancy, Irish terriers as ratters, but 
the boerhounds are kept for hunting the Boers,’ our sad trouble in 
South Africa being then on the horizon and in the minds and 
mouths of many people. 

Some of the people to whom I submitted our questions for help- 
fal criticism objected to the last paragraph of this question : 


(9) When did you see the moon during your holiday ? Was it a new moon, a 
full moon, or a waning moon? What makes the moon give light ? 


The children, they argued, are taught this in the schools. It does 
not encourage observation or nature-study, and you will merely get 
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a repetition of text-book sentences; but I felt it might help the 
children to connect their country pleasures with what they were 
taught in school, and so the six words were left in. ‘What makes 
the moon give light ?’ 

Here are some of the replies : 

‘Electricity causes the moon to shine.’ 

‘The moon revolving round the sun, which gives light by 
unknown planets.’ 

‘It is the darkness which shows it up.’ 

‘The moon is the shadow of the earth on the clouds.’ 

‘The eclipse of the sun.’ 

‘The clouds.’ 

Is it possible? and this from fifth and sixth standard children ! 

The pity of such answers is not the ignorance but the knowledge 
they show. The children have in one way been taught too much ; 
their minds have been filled with scraps, while their understandings 
have not been strengthened. 

The last question for all standards was set to test the individual 
tastes of the children : 


(10) Will you write and tell us abou the thing which you liked best during 
your holiday ? It may be a walk, or a drive, or a sunset, or an animal, ora party, 
or a game, or a person. Whatever you liked very much we should like to hear 
about. What books have you read during your country visit ? 





And certainly it did not fail. Among things enjoyed most were : 

‘The country boys taught me to swim.’ 

‘The head lady who was Mrs. MacRosee what paid for me at the 
sports.’ 

‘The drive a gentleman gave us in his carriage.’ 

‘The food I had.’ 

‘A game called ‘‘ Sister come to Quakers meeting.” ’ 

‘A laddie where I stayed. She was a kind and gentle laddie.’ 

‘The party which Mrs. Cartwright gave us.’ 

‘ Paddling at a place called flood gates.’ 

‘Watching a woman milking a cow. She held the can between 
her knees and pulled the milk out of the cow. I should like,’ 
adds this observer, ‘to be a farmer.’ 

‘I also liked the way in witch I was treated and also liked the 
respectability of Mrs. Byfield my charge,’ writes one young prig ; but 
many, both boys and girls, wrote the same sentiment in simpler 
language—a delightful tribute to our working-class homes. 

Other children, again, evidently enjoyed rare experiences. ‘I 
enjoyed most a Drive to market in a cart with four pigs in it... .. 
There I saw men pulling the pigs about by their tails.’ In- 
appropriate handles, one would think. Another child showed more 
sympathetic feeling for the beasts, for her greatest pleasure had been 
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‘a drive in a brake when I sat in front and was glad I was not a 
horse.’ 

Two expressed real appreciation of beauty and a perception of 
the spirit of the country. ‘The thing I liked best,’ wrote a fourth 
standard child, ‘was a lot of cornfields with their stalks waving in 
the wind;’ and the other said, ‘ We were half a mile from home it 
was so quiet and lonely except for the birds music, and that walk 
I enjoyed most.’ 

But very few children replied as to whether they had read any 
books. One, however, gave a list which should awaken us all to 
serious thought : 

‘The books I read in my two weeks,’ writes a boy of twelve, ‘ was 
Chips, Comic Cuts, The World’s Comic, Funny Cuts, The Funny 
Wonder, Comic Home Journal.’ Those of us who know the vulgarity 
and irreverence which make up half the fun of such serials must 
regret the absence of the guiding word in the choice of literature 
which was given to another lad, who thus had read The Vicar of 
Wakefield and Treasure Island. 

One child could not have been exactly a desirable guest, not, 
that is to say, if she frequently indulged in what she liked best, 
which was ‘to lay in bed and sing songs all the night!’ And there is 
a record of a fourth standard child which on the other side is as 
valuable as Lord Salisbury’s recent statement that the public-house 
had no attractions and no temptations for children under sixteen, for 
she has written that ‘ what I liked best all the time was that I met 
a brewer’—a kind man seemingly, who gave her a ride. 

But if I tell more of this sort of answers I shall give a wrong 
impression of the value of the work done by the children, or convey 
an untrue idea of the success of the plan. On the whole the papers 
were encouraging. They were exceedingly varied—some deserving 
the adjective ‘excellent,’ some unquestionably bad, their value 
depending on the trouble taken by the teachers, on the interest 
shown by the school managers, to some extent on the locality and 
on the care of the ladies who by the organisation of the Country 
Holiday Fund overlook the children during their visits in the 
villagers’ cottages, acting as outside hostesses. It is always difficult 
to generalise with accuracy, but almost without exception more origi- 
nality was shown among children in the younger standards and from 
Voluntary schools. In the upper standards and from the Board 
schools there was less variety, the replies being more stereotyped, 
the children from the same school often bearing the impress of 
the training received rather than the development of their own 
individuality in tastes and interests. 

Of the drawings asked from children of Standards V. and VI. 
several were admirable, giving evidence of both delicate discernment 
and certainty of stroke. But when animals were attempted they 
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showed more likeness to the cheap toys ‘made in Germany,” 
which are the heritage of the poor, than to the creatures of freer 
movements on the common or in the farmyard. Some six or eight 
of the collections of grasses were good, evincing care and choice ; but 
others again merely exhibited the desire to get a lot, quite regardless 
of their varieties or their interest. One child had observed closely 
and described graphically the flower of the lime; another likened 
the birch tree to a ‘ graceful lady’; two distinguished between the 
way white, red, and black currants grew on their respective stems. 
Several children wrote comprehensive lists of the flowers which 
flourished in cornfields; and five had noticed how out of wheat, 
barley, and rye, the latter grew the tallest, for ‘good rye grows 
high.’ A boy from a very poor neighbourhood in East London 
wrote a really telling description of a team of horses reaping, and 
many a little one expressed its pleasure or interest in childlike but 
fitting language. Some ten or twelve described carefully watched 
sunsets in quaint words and with poetical feeling. Fifteen children 
had noticed how many times a crow folded its wings after alighting 
on the ground; and a considerable number (especially boys) had 
watched intelligently the walks and other movements of various 
birds, and could accurately report on the gestures of chickens when 
drinking. One child wrote an excellent original story about a grate- 
ful cat, and several others offered shreds of narratives which give 
promise in the future of a more intelligent consideration of the 
habits and ways of the creatures. 

When the papers were all in, they were adjudged and marked— 
150 was the maximum number of marks. One child in Standard VII. 
got 114 and another 107. Ten children obtained over 75, and one 
hundred over 50. We then assembled all three hundred and thirty 
together at Toynbee Hall to a monster tea-party. The thirty prize- 
winners received books about nature and framed pictures of flowers. 
To each of the hundred whose achievements allowed them to be marked 
at 50 was given a hyacinth bulb in a glass, and to each of the two 
hundred who had tried but not succeeded was presented a consolation 
gift of an illustrated magazine. Thus all were gladdened, and the 
experiment was concluded amid smiles. 

The result is, I believe, such as to encourage its extension for 
town children when they are in the country, and on the same lines 
as are suggested for rural children in the circular of the Board of 
Education already referred to, which says : 

One of the main objects of the teacher should be to develop in every boy and 
girl that habit of inquiry and research so natural to children; they should be en- 
couraged to ask their own questions about the simple phenomena of Nature which 
they see around them, and themselves to search for flowers, plants, insects, and 
other objects to illustrate the lessons which they have learnt with their teacher. 


The teacher should as occasion offers take the children out of doors for school 
walks at the various seasons of the year, and give simple lessons on the spot about 
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«animals in the fields and farmyards, about ploughing and sowing, about fruit trees 
and forest trees, about birds, insects and flowers, and other objects of interest. The 
lessons thus learnt out of doors can be afterwards carried forward in the school- 
room by Reading, Composition, Pictures, and Drawing. 

In this way, and in various other ways that teachers will discover for them- 
selves, children who are brought up in village schools will learn to understand 
what they see about them, and to take an intelligent interest in the various 
processes of Nature. This sort of teaching will, it is hoped, directly tend to foster 
in the children a genuine love for the country and for country pursuits. 


It is not only to provide the child with greater pleasure in the 
country and its life that the Board of Education have adopted this 
plan, for the circular goes on to say that 


It is confidently expected that the child’s intelligence will be so quickened by 
the kind of training that is here suggested that he will be able to master, with 
far greater ease than before, the ordinary subjects of the school curriculum. 


Neither is the ultimate utilitarian view left out of sight, for 


The Board consider it highly desirable that the natural activities of children 
should be turned to useful account—that their eyes, for example, should be 
trained to recognise plants and insects that are useful or injurious (as the case may 
be) to the agriculturist, that their hands should be trained to some of the practical 
dexterities of rural life and not merely to the use of pen and pencil, and that they 
should be taught, when circumstances permit, how to handle the simpler tools that 
are used in the garden or on the farm, before their school life is over. 


It is such teaching, if intelligently given, that will do much to 
solve the problem of the dearth of agricultural labour, and be an 
influence in stopping the inrush of the rural population to towns, 

But my subject is the joy of town children when on their country 
holidays, and it is good to know that the habit of taking country 
holidays—real holidays and not day treats—is greatly increasing. 
Thousands of children are sent by Holidays Committees from all 
the great cities to stay for a fortnight or three weeks with cottage 
hosts. More go by their own arrangements, often to the same 
persons whose friendship they had made in previous visits. 

It is not enough, however, to provide change: the power to use 
change must at the same time be educated. Children need to be 
taught to enjoy as much as they need to be taught to work. Critics 
who complain of our plan, and say when they themselves take holi- 
day they ‘do nothing,’ forget with what an equipment they start— 
how much their eyes see and their ears hear when they are doing 
their ‘nothing !’ 

The children of the poor, familiar only with the sights and sounds 
of the streets, and with the home talk about the cares of daily life, 
trained in school on paying subjects, find ‘doing nothing’ very tiring, 
and mischief often follows weariness. They cannot with advantage 
lie under a hedge and dream; they are unacquainted with country 
games or the knowledge which provides recreation. If, however, 
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teachers, managers, and country ladies will take trouble to interest 
the children in what may be seen in a country lane, or to follow the 
fortunes of the inhabitants of a pear-tree, or to admire the beauty of 
the sky, or to observe the habits of a creature without commercial 
value, the children would not only have more lively minds, but they 
would more really enjoy themselves and their holidays. 

Nature is the kind teacher of children, the teacher most likely 
to draw out from them their undiscovered powers, to stimulate their 
fancy and satisfy their restless longings. But Nature must be intro- 
duced by those who already are her friends and who can exhibit her 
cunning beauty to the unobservant. 

The experiment in which I have had the pleasure of taking part 
has shown in a small and imperfect way how such an introduction 
can be effected, and how the suggestion that there is joy in looking 
can be applied. 

HENRIETTA O. BARNETT 




























THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SIXPENNY TELEGRAMS 


WHY THEY DO NOT PAY 





In the year ending the 3lst of March 1899, the British Post Office 
dispatched 87 million telegrams, for which it received 3,260,000/., 
and the net result to the nation was a loss of 221,000/. 

This is not an exceptional phenomenon, due to passing causes. 
With a partial improvement from 1888 to 1891, it has been the rule 
since 1884 for the Telegraph Department to return, at the end of 
the year, a huge deficit (amounting in one year to 307,000/.). At 
first sight it would appear impossible for the most reckless adminis- 
trator to plunge so deeply. It was not always thus. In the year 
1870 the Post Office forwarded 9,850,000 telegrams, at a net profit 
of 262,000/. In the year ending the 3lst of March 1899 it 
forwarded, as we have seen, 87 million at a net loss of 221,000l. 
An unsophisticated man of business finds it difficult to understand 
how ready-money operations which are highly remunerative on a 
small scale should prove disastrous on a large scale. His one 
absorbing aim is to extend his sales; and if he could make them 
nine times as large, he would look for a corresponding increase in 
his profits. Ifhe heard of a trader becoming embarrassed in such 
circumstances he would say, shortly: ‘There is something wrong. 
Depend upon it, he keeps a racing stable, or plays, or speculates, 
or something.’ 


NO BASE SHOPKEEPING WAYS HERE 


It is easy to discover what is wrong in the administration of the 
Telegraph Service. It is that ‘business principles ’"—in other words, 
ordinary methods of commerce, the lessons of experience and common 
sense—are persistently ignored and transgressed in the management 
of what is after all, in Sir William Harcourt’s words, ‘a commercial 
undertaking.’ On learning this, our friend the man of business is 
no longer puzzled. There was an emperor, insufficiently schooled, 
who declared himself ‘above grammar.’ But no commercial man, 
even if he wear a laced coat and be styled Minister, can safely 
disregard the elementary axioms of trade and the first three rules of 
arithmetic. Public men have long thought it a scandal that the 
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revenue should lose, or appear to lose, by the telegraphs, the gross 
returns from which grow steadily year by year, until they are now 
five times as great as when the wires were enriching private 
companies. It is time that public indignation should be expressed 
on the subject of the unparalleled muddling, extravagance, and 
obstinacy that have made of a great State agency, on which all 
affairs of urgency and importance depend, practically a bankrupt 
concern. Unless I am greatly mistaken, a bare statement of the 
facts will suffice to justify even harsher strictures than are here 
expressed. 


BEFORE WHEATSTONE: NIGHT 


It requires a vigorous imagination to realise the conditions of 
intercourse in this country before the introduction of telegraphs, 
rather more than half a century ago. 

No matter how great the emergency, public or private, the speed 
of communication could not be greater than that of a galloping 
horse; at the utmost it was that of the famous racer Eclipse, a mile 
in a minute, instead of, as at present, a thousand miles in a second. 
All human affairs were hampered, clogged, and impeded. The 
merchant could not extend his operations without imminent risk of 
loss; caution degenerated into suspicion; deliberate, hesitating 
methods interfered with progress in science, art, and manufacture ; 
the born leaders of men, the great statesmen, capitalists, and agitators, 
felt bitterly the impossibility of ‘being in two places at once.’ 
Going back a little farther, we read that when England and the 
United States were at variance in 1812 over the unfortunate Orders 
in Council, the Liverpool Ministry came into office with the most 
conciliatory sentiments. The Orders were repealed, says Green,' ‘ on 
the 23rd of June, only twelve days after the Ministry had been 
formed ; . . . but when the news of the repeal reached America it 
came six weeks too late. On the 18th of June an Act of Congress 
had declared America at war with Great Britain.’ A dozen throbs ot 
the wire that was one day to connect East with West would have 
prevented that bitter conflict, the burning of Washington, the 
sanguinary struggles in Canada, and all the fratricidal slaughter on 
the high seas. And so, down to the Victorian era, in private 
concerns important messages were constantly ‘too late,’ misunder- 
standings were rife, and only ‘ face to face’ bargaining was free from 


peril. 
DAWN 


How delighted were our fathers when, in 1843, an electric 
telegraph was opened from Paddington to Slough, by which com- 
munications were flashed (through the Wheatstone-Cooke needle 

1 Short History, p. 830. 
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instrument) at the rate of fifty words for a shilling! The postal 
authorities were just then so busily engaged in trying to defeat the 
grand experiment of Inland Penny Postage, that they remained 
completely blind to the yet grander scheme which had been given 
to the world. But shrewd men of business instantly appreciated the 
value of the new discovery, and financial spiders were soon spinning 
an unsightly web of wire over the face of the country. England for 
the first time woke into full intellectual life when thus provided 
with a nervous system; the marble of ignorance and insensibility 
glowed and blushed with the wild rush of sensation, thought, and 
sympathy, like the fabled statue of Pygmalion. How much wealth 
and happiness are due to the tiny index that points at will to right 
or left can never be known; one might as well try to calculate what 
agriculture owes to the Thames or the Severn. But all are grateful 
for the benefits that all have received from it. 


THIMBLERIGGING FINANCE 


It was not till a generation had passed away that the Post Office 
was forced to recognise the importance of practically instantaneous 
communication, irrespective of distance. Tothe Edinburgh Chamber 
of Commerce belongs the honour of securing comparatively cheap 
telegraphy for us. 

That pertinacious body obtained the support of all other local 
‘commercial Parliaments’ to an application for a Committee of 
Inquiry, which was eventually appointed, the result being the 
Telegraph Acts of 1869 and 1870. An exclusive right of trans- 
mission was vested in the Postmaster-General, and a sum of 
10,000,000. and upwards was raised to enable him to buy up the 
rights of the companies. That gigantic outlay, however, instead of 
being treated as State expenditure upon a matter of public utility, 
and sunk in the National Debt, was ear-marked as a first charge on 
income, and hung like a millstone round the Postmaster-General’s 
neck. Of course, a service in which revenue and expenditure 
nearly balance can be made to show a ‘loss’ by charging heavy sums 
for interest on capital. Year after year we go through the farce of 
supplying from general revenue two or three hundred thousand 
pounds as ‘deficit’ on the telegraph service. Last year the amount 
was 298,888/. As Sir Henry Fowler said the other day, the service does 
not yield one shilling towards interest on the capital expended. But why 
is the interest charged against it ? Down to 1882 our financial rulers 
refrained (governed themselves by a sense of humour) from including 
this interest in the Postmaster-General’s accounts, but since then we 
have witnessed the annual absurdity of the presentation of a claim 
which was known to be a vain one. Our ancient monarchs were not 
more obstinate when they styled themselves Kings of France, 
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which ungrateful country yielded them not a shilling of revenue, or 
one spot on which to plant the banner of St. George. Whatever 
may be the view of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, the unofficial mind will 
always regard the expenditure of the ten millions as an act of high 
State policy, and not merely as the acquisition of a ‘commercial 
undertaking.’ It would be as reasonable to charge interest on the 
20,000,000/. paid in 1807 for slave emancipation against the 
revenues of the West Indies. The plain man hates juggling with 
figures, and the raising of laid financial ghosts. He looks on the 
10,000,000/. as virtually part of the National Debt, and as having 
been in part paid off from the sinking fund, and cannot be made to 
understand why he must send fewer telegrams and enjoy fewer tele- 
graphic facilities in order that the interest shall be charged upon 
the telegraph service, instead of on general revenue. 


AN OLD, OLD STORY, 


The real reason is the rooted disinclination of the higher postal 
officials to further a vast and popular extension of the telegraph 
service. If that service returned a large profit, we should ask for 
cheaper telegrams (at least twenty-words for sixpence) and a multi- 
plication of stations.? It is even probable that, if telegrams were (as, by 


means of the cylinder and other inventions, they might be) transmitted 
in the original handwriting, at a penny per message of twenty words, 
there would be, with the increase in their number, a considerable 
development of telegraphic revenue. To the reader the prospect of 
exchanging actual tangible letters by the penny port with Manchester, 
Glasgow, or Belfast in a couple of hours may be full of enchantment ; 
to the official intelligence it means ‘red ruin, and the breaking up 
of laws.’ It has been the same with every improvement suggested 
in the system of State-managed communications—the one difficulty 
has been official obstruction. The Secretary would foretell a falling 
off in the handsome revenue now derived from inland penny postage. 
But as it is much cheaper to maintain a wire than to pay for mail- 
trains, it is clear that the Department must try again. 

We are not, however, discussing the future of electrical com- 
munication, but a particular obstacle to its extension. The plan of 
charging interest on capital against telegraph revenue is invaluable 
to our official obstructionists. A hundred times at least I have 
heard the ‘deficit’ quoted as a reason for refusing reforms, and for 
the maintenance of abuses. Take the extortionate extra fees for 
‘porterage’ in suburban and rural districts. The Postmaster- 
General’s latest report bewails the loss of 74,000/. per annum on 


2 In New Zealand telegraph messages of twelve words (with name and address 
averaging eight words free) are charged 6d., yet the telegraphs, I am informed, pay 
well. 
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this account; whereas he clearly ought to regard it as ‘conscience 
money ’ remitted to those innocent persons who have not the advan- 
tage of residing within three miles of a telegraph office. He doubtless 
blames me; I would respectfully congratulate him. 


THE GRIP OF THE COMPANIES 


But this fatal incubus (amounting last year, I repeat, to 
298,888/.) is not the only one. There is the monstrous concession 
of free ‘service’ telegrams to the railway companies on whose roads 
run thousands of miles of wire. 

The term ‘service’ is an elastic one, and practically the com- 
panies use the wire gratis, for every purpose, instead of the post, 
which is slower and involves the payment of postage. It may be 
taken that the Telegraph Department loses an enormous sum every 
year by this improvident bargain. They were keen men of business 
who represented these companies in the negotiations of 1870, when 
the wires were taken over, and their policy was the oriental one of 
asking a huge excess of price so that abatements would still leave a 
handsome margin of advantage. Thus, the North-Eastern Railway 
Company claimed as compensation 540,000/., besides thumping 
interest ; and ultimately accepted 168,000/. It is high time that 
these ‘service’ telegrams should be abolished, reasonable terms of 
compensation being granted. Sir Edward Sassoon, Chairman of the 
Imperial Telegraphs Committee, has publicly stated that the Tele- 
graph Department loses 50,000/. a year on foreign cable messages, 
which sum it neglects to charge the Cable Companies with. This 
definite statement by a recognised authority is a further strong 
reason for the appointment of a committee. 


PAY AS YOU GO 


We have still another formidable stumbling-block in the way of 
reform—I mean the system of charging capital expenditure on sites 
and buildings against current revenue. Last year 70,0001. was 
swallowed up for this purpose. Such a system is opposed to the 
first principles of business. What would be thought of a board of 
directors of a new bank which, having built a palace in Lombard 
Street, should tell the shareholders that the purchase of site and 
the building expenses had left no dividend for that year, and had 
even prevented the natural extension of their business in various 
directions? On this subject I have received a characteristically 
pungent letter from one of the first of living British financiers, Sir 
William Harcourt, criticising the abuse referred to in terms that 
would make the Secretary’s ears tingle. 

What should be done is to spread such expenditure over a term 
of years, treating it as capital invested. In course of time expensive 
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buildings will have been provided wherever required all over the 
country, and the taxpayer of that happy time will enjoy the use ot 
them at our expense. The justice, the common-sense of capitalising 
such expenditure are too obvious to need enforcing. But here 
again the heavy drain on current revenue encourages wrong-headed 
officials to deny the public many urgently wanted improvements, 
and only a vote of the House of Commons can put an end to the 
scandal. 

At the present moment there are about 11,000 telegraph offices 
in the United Kingdom, the average rent for which, if they were let 
on lease to-morrow, might be 50/. each. Capitalising this at 5 per 
cent., we have 11,000 buildings with their sites, worth 1,000. each, 
in all 11,000,000/., or a million more than the purchase loan on 
which interest is still perversely charged; or an expenditure of 
550,000/. a year in rent, to be set off. Where is this in the accounts 
laid before the House? I might enlarge on the amazing reckless- 
ness shown in adding 100,000/, 200,000/., or 300,000/. a year to the 
expenditure for wages in what is stated to be a losing concern. But 
this is a question which can only be satisfactorily dealt with by a 
Parliamentary Committee. I may say, however, that it would be 
more equitable to assign the additional payments in proportion to 
the work performed, and not to the scale of salary already enjoyed. 


AN OBJECT LESSON 


It remains for me to convince the reader that no reform can be 
expected from the officials. I have addressed (one after another) 
every highly placed postal administrator during the last fifteen 
years on this subject, and have been uniformly repulsed and flouted. 
The following account of one of these applications and the result 
may be taken as typical of the rest. 

On the 16th of May 1893 I wrote to Mr. Arnold Morley, then 
Postmaster General, calling attention to the existence of a common 
feeling of surprise among telegraph experts and commercial men at 
the announcement that ‘ sixpenny telegrams did not pay.’ We could 
not, I said, do without cheap telegrams; but we were not really 
enjoying a cheap service if we had to meet huge losses out of income 
tax. The reduction to sixpence was practically a delusion. I 
concluded by asking the Right Hon. Gentleman to assent to the 
following motion, of which I had given notice: 

‘That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the 
growth, present amount, and prospective condition of the State 
expenditure upon telegraphs, the charges levied, and the best methods 
of making the income cover the expenditure; and that the said 
Committee consist of the Postmaster General, the Right Hon. J. G. 
Shaw-Lefevre, the Right Hon. A. B. Forwood, Sir Julian Goldsmid, 

Vor. XLVIII—No. 281 I 
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the Hon. W. F. D. Smith, Sir John Pender,’ Sir James Whitehead, 
Mr. Thomas Sexton, Mr. H. J. W. Lawson, Mr. J. H. Dalziel, 
Mr. T. E. Ellis, and the Mover.’ 

I append Mr. Arnold Morley’s reply, which of course embodies 
the sentiment of his Department on my suggestion. The letter is a 
finished specimen of the haughty sophistry with which venerable 
abuses are vindicated and maintained at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

19th May 1893. 

Dear Mr. Heaton,—I have received your letter of the 16th inst., but I cannot 
admit that you make out a case for a committee such as you suggest. 

The diminution in the net revenue of the telegraph service need not, I think, 
be a matter for surprise when it is borne in mind that the competition of the 
Telephone Companies is depriving us, to a considerable extent, of the most 
remunerative part of our business, viz. the local traffic; and that we are being 
called upon more and more to spend money on works, like special sea~coast exten- 
sions and Government Telegraphs, which cannot produce any revenue. 

You are aware that the question of the telephone competition came before 
Parliament, and that the late Government decided on a policy of purchasing from 
the Telephone Companies the wires connecting one town with another. Perhaps 
when this policy has been carried into effect there will be some improvement in 
the telegraph revenue. There isanother thing that perhaps you will bear in mind— 
viz. that the wages of telegraphists are increasing in consequence of the higher 
scales of pay recently granted, while the average receipt-per telegram is decreasing 
as the public learn to write their messages with greater brevity. 

As to the results of private enterprise, I do not think that, if we had still been 
in the hands of private companies, we should have had sixpenny telegrams or more 
than 8,500 telerraph offices. 

Yours very truly, 
ARNOLD MORLEY. 


J. Henniker Heaton, Esq., M.P. 

The permanent official, writing through his exalted amanuensis, 
shakes his head, and opines that I have not ‘made out a case for a 
committee.’ If he and his brethren had played ducks and drakes 
with our entire revenue, cut down the navy, reduced the army toa 
couple of regiments of Guards, and trebled the National Debt, we 
should still be told that there was ‘no case for inquiry.’ I might 
have rejoined that he had made out a case for me. A more 
scandalous and deplorable failure of a great department has never, I 
believe, been recorded in our history ; and that the disaster may lose 
no circumstance of aggravation we have the Minister responsible 
admitting its existence, and confessing his utter helplessness, in the 
face of adverse fate, to provide a remedy. Kismet. 


A TEST OFFER 


Interpreting the letter above given as a final decision to do 
nothing, three of those most keenly interested in the question— 
* At almost the last conversation Sir John Pender had with me he expressed sur- 


prise that 6d. telegrams in England did not pay. It was at his suggestion I proposed 
the appointment of a Committee.— H. H. 
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namely, Sir Julian Goldsmid, Sir John Pender, and the writer— 
proposed that the management of the telegraphs should be handed 
over to a syndicate of experienced business men (under Government 
supervision), who would undertake to place the service on a sound 
and remunerative basis. 

The question wis duly put, as before, to the exalted medium, 
and again the spuit of reaction replied with a negative knock of the 
most decided character. The proposal was rejected with scorn ; 
while at the same time the telephones were left in the hands of a 
private association which never pretended to consult the public 
interest in its operations. 


A PLAIN MAN’S OBSERVATIONS ON ALL THIS 


To resume. The inestimable boon of cheap telegraphy, so 
essential to the progress—nay, to the very existence—of trading and 
social relations has led in official hands to an acknowledged fiasco, 
The Department on the one hand boasts of the institution of sixpenny 
telegrams; on the other, it levies additional taxation to pay for 
them. We are told that the deficit will continue to increase ; that 
no amendment of this state of things can be looked for; and, lastly, 
that we have nothing to complain of, and that on no account will 
independent investigation be admitted. That was the official 
declaration in 1893 ; that is their declaration to-day. 

With respect to the management of telegraph business by the 
private companies, years ago, the companies did, as a matter of 
fact, establish sixpenny telegrams. And as to the 8,500 telegraph 
offices (now 11,000), these were provided for Post Office business 
originally. I firmly believe that the energetic and experienced men 
of business who directed the companies would have scorned to levy 
‘ porterage’ charges at this stage of railway and other communica- 
tions—charges amounting to three or four shillings per telegram on 
messages delivered beyond the centres of population. They would 
long ago have mapped out the United Kingdom into districts 
with military precision ; each served by a sufficient staff of frequent 
messengers, with no charge, or at most a nominal one, for porterage. 
Such men would hardly have stooped, moreover, to demand from two 
or three struggling farmers or a poor clergyman a guarantee against 
loss before the telegraph wire was allowed to be laid in the victim’s 
district. A State monopoly is not conferred in order to oppress 
individuals, or to fine and punish men who reside in rural parishes 
and the suburbs of towns. It is urged that the deficits are due 
primarily to two causes: first, the competition of the telephone 
companies, and, secondly, additional expenditure on non-remunere- 
tive lines and on wages of employés. Let us deal with these in their 
order. As to the first, I should be inclined to doubt whether the 
12 
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competition complained of had produced any great loss of revenue. 
The number of telegrams handed in grows larger year by year, and 
the telephone, which is only used by subscribers, would seem to be 
rather a handmaid than a rival of the telegraph. The telephone, in 
plain words, supplements the wire. A subscriber now employs the 
telephone for numerous trifling communications, which he would 
not dream of paying sixpence each for at a telegraph office if the 
telephone were abolished to-morrow. Iam open to correction on 
this point: but I cannot shut my eyes to the ascertained growth of 
traffic. There must, moreover, be some reason for the mixing into 
one total of the separate receipts from telegraphs and telephones in 
the Postmaster-General’s Reports (see p. 72 of the last). The 
Department is known to receive 10 per cent, royalty, or over 
110,000/. a year, from the National Telephone Company. But this 
is nowhere accounted for ! 

I cannot find, secondly, that the expenditure incurred for 
* special sea-coast extension, and Government telegraphs’ is large 
enough to account in any appreciable degree for the lamentable 
failure of the postal telegraphs. 

What I do find is that a large amount of public money is 
annually presented to railway shareholders in the shape of the free 
transmission of ‘service’ messages; that the cost of permanent 
improvements, such as buildings and plant, is defrayed from current 
revenue; that the interest on the original purchase money of the 
lines is still a charge on the returns of the service ; and, finally, that 
practically without warning an enormous expenditure has been 
incurred for salaries. And I repeat that there is urgent need for 
the appointment of a committee to deal with these and other 
similar matters. 

Such a committee would probably recommend that all ex- 
penditure for sites and buildings, &c., should be capitalised and 
paid for gradually out of revenue, instead of being thrown on the 
estimates of a single year. In like manner I would point out that 
when a large addition is to be made to wages it should be dis- 
tributed more justly (and not wildly and extravagantly), so as to 
produce the greatest possible benefit and to arouse the smallest 
degree of dissatisfaction or jealousy. When, in 1885, the officials 
were asked to grant Imperial Penny Postage, they declined to treat 
the idea seriously. Now the august mother remembers with pride 
that she gave cheap postage, unsolicited and without price or 
conditions, to those millions beyond the sea who have recently 
rushed to uphold her flag in South Africa. Some of the men who 
in years gone by first raised the cry for cheap telegraphy have 
passed away; but their energy has devolved upon their comrades, 
and doughty recruits are joining every day. Whether the gentle- 
men behind the Postmaster General like it or not, we intend to 
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secure cheap telegraphy for the United Kingdom, and cheap cabling 
for the Empire ; and if they will not help us, we must act without, 
or if need be against them. The most valuable asset of humanity 
is time ; and we cannot sit by and see the time (not to speak of the 
money and happiness) of three great nations squandered by half a 
dozen officials who are heavily paid to economise it. If these 
gentlemen are not alive to the supreme importance of substituting 
as far as possible instantaneous electrical communication for the long, 
laborious, and antiquated methods of written intercourse, all thinking 
men are. If they cannot make cheap telegrams pay, half a dozen 
members taken at random from the London Chamber of Commerce, 
or any great commercial body, will readily take up the task and 
perform it successfully. The plea that sixpenny telegrams do not 
pay is a false and unworthy quibble, and official lips already 
stammer in pronouncing it. Magna est veritas, et preevalebit. 


J. HENNIKER HEA'rON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


IDENTIFICATION OFFICES IN INDIA 
AND EGYPT 


THERE are many Identification Offices, supported by Governments 
and known by various titles, in different parts of the world. Their 
number increases, and so does that of the purposes to which they are 
applied ; a knowledge of them is, however, confined to few persons. 
This is especially unfortunate, because a fair amount of popular 
interest would ensure their adequate support, and would check the 
common tendency in all Government institutions to slackness of 
management, which is particularly fatal to the efficiency of Identifi- 
cation Offices. 

Those of which I am about to speak are the central establish- 
ments in India and in Egypt. The Indian system was described at 
the meeting of the British Association last September by Mr. E. R. 
Henry, late Chief of Police in Bengal, who reorganised it under its 
present form. The Egyptian system was explained by its originator, 
Colonel Harvey Pasha, Commandant of Police, in a book, or rather a 
pamphlet, published in Alexandria on the 31st of December 1897. I 
have had the advantage of frequent communication with both these 
gentlemen, and I have also had the pleasure of witnessing the highly 
successful working of the Egyptian system at the central office in 
Cairo, but I have not visited India. 

The need for rapid means of identification is greatly felt in these 
two countries. The natives are too illiterate for the common use of 
signatures. Alphabetical registers are of little service, owing to the 
paucity of different names, and, in Egypt, owing to the various ways 
in which a man may fairly describe himself. Thus an Egyptian has 
his own special name, say Hassan; he may or may not use his 
father’s name, say Mohamed ; and he usually bears a distinctive nick- 
name, say El Gazzar (the butcher). His full title is therefore 
Hassan Mohamed El Gazzar, but he may legitimately call himself at 
one time Hassan Mohamed, and at another time Hassan El Gazzar. 
The difficulty of identification is increased by the roaming habits of 
the natives, many of whom travel great distanees for pilgrimages, 
petty commerce, or change of employment, so that witnesses may 
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not easily be found to identify them. Again, while the natives of 
India and of Egypt have beautiful traits of character and some 
virtues in an exceptional degree, their warmest admirers would not 
rank veracity among them. It is not insinuated that false testimony 
is unknown in English courts of justice, or in England generally ; 
indeed I find, on a rough attempt at a vocabulary (made for quite 
another purpose), that more than fifty English words exist which 
express different shades and varieties of fraud ;' but if a map of the 
world were tinted with gradations of colour to show the percentage 
of false testimony in courts of law, whether in different nations or 
communities, England would be tinted rather lightly and both 
Bengal and Egypt very darkly. So, whether it be from the impossi- 
bility of identifying the mass of natives by their signatures, or from 
the difficulty of distinguishing them by name, or from their roving 
habits, or from the extraordinary prevalence of personation and false 
testimony among them, the need for an Identification Office has been 
strongly felt both in India and in Egypt. 

Simple Identification.—Beginning with the simplest require- 
ment, of being assured that a particular person is really the 
man he professes to be, it has become recognised in India that the 
impression in ink (printer’s ink is the best) of one or more fingers 
is an admirable criterion of identity, being cheap, easy, and most 
trustworthy. Impressions are used for the following purposes: 
(1) All pensioners, whether civil or military, are now required in 
India to make a print with their fingers, lest others should personate 
them after their decease, and continue to draw allowances that should 
have lapsed. Frauds of this kind have been apparently checked to 
a great extent in this simple way. (2) The courts of law have often 
to deal with cases in which a transfer, sometimes of property, some- 
times of rights, is repudiated, which purports to have been duly 
made in the presence of witnesses. Both parties freely suborn false 
testimony, and most conflicting evidence is adduced. It is now 
required in all registration offices in Bengal that every man who 
registers a document shall make his thumb-print uponit. If the man 
afterwards repudiates the document, he is obliged to make s thumb- 
print in open court, for comparison ; so the doubt is settled at once. 
Many cases of fraud have been detected in this manner during the 
last few years, and the deterrent effect of the new system has already 
become so marked that the total volume of work with which the 


' It may be worth while to give these words. The list is imperfect, but will do. 
Cant, cheat, chicanery, circumventing, counterfeit, chouse, connivance, cozen, crafty, 
cunning, deceit, defraud, delude, dishonest, dissemble, dissimulate, dodge, duplicity, 
fallacious, feign, flattery, fraud, furtive, hoax, humbug, bypocrisy, insinuation, 
intrigue, jesuitical, jobbery, knavery, lying, mendacious, peculating, perfidious, 
perjury, personation, rascality, roguery, scheming, scoundrel, sharper, shuffler, slan- 
derer, slimness (a new word due to the Boers), slyness, sneaking, spying, stratagem, 
subterfuge, traducing, treachery, trickery, wiles. 
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courts have to deal will probably become lessened toa sensible extent. 
(3) Large advances are made by the Opium Department to culti- 
vators, the forthcoming crops being pledged insecurity. The depart- 
ment, of course, does not deal directly with the numerous cultivators, 
but with middlemen ; thus there are at least two stages in which 
fraud may occur. Sometimes the middleman puts forward a false 
document which purports to be the receipt of the cultivator, some- 
times the cultivator repudiates the receipt that he really gave. The 
finger-print of the cultivator on the document is now required to 
authenticate his receipt; this puts an end to all uncertainty, and 
both middlemen and cultivators appreciate the efficacy of the new 
system. (4) Employers when advancing money to labourers, or 
making contracts with them, or paying their salaries, are now 
beginning to protect themselves by requiring the finger-print of the 
labourer upon the agreement or receipt. (5) In the large establish- 
ment of the Survey of India, it was found very desirable to prevent 
the re-employment in distant districts of men who had been dismissed 
for misconduct. Consequently a photo-zincograph of the thumb- 
print of every such man is sent to all the working parties to prevent 
his being re-engaged under a false name. (6) A similar practice is 
employed by the Director-General of the post offices of India, and is 
made applicable to all gazetted officers, who now number many thou- 
sands. (7) In the Medical Department of India, both the local officer 
and the Medical Board register the thumb-impression of the person 
examined, before giving him his certificate. This provision might be 
extended with advantage, for there is good reason to believe that per- 
sonation is not infrequentin local examinationsin India(and sometimes 
nearer home), an ignorant candidate bribing a clever scamp to pass the 
examination inhisname. (8) Certificates bearing the thumb-impres- 
sion of the person certified are used in the administration of the rules 
for preventing the spread of plague, and for regulating the pilgrimage 
of Mussulmans to Mecca. All the foregoing are, according to Mr. 
Henry’s statement, actually in use at the present time; there are 
other purposes to which finger-prints might be, and probably will 
be, applied with advantage. For instance, insurance offices might 
register the finger-prints of those whose lives they insure, and 
recognise the testimony of prints taken before witnesses from the 
hand of the sick man (or even from the corpse) as proof that he 
was the man in question. Also, finger-prints might properly be 
used in authenticating wills, the testator having first registered them. 
The Indian Legislature has passed a special Act amending the Law 
of Evidence, by declaring relevant the testimony of those who have 
become proficient in deciphering finger-prints. 

It must be a great satisfaction to Sir William Herschel to follow 
the modern development of finger-printing in India, for it was he 
who first officially introduced it in the district of which he was the 
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Collector, some forty years ago. Though the practice fell into disuse 
after his retirement, his labour was by no means thrown away; 
prints had been preserved by him when I began my own inquiries, 
which had been made more than thirty years previously by persons 
who were still alive. Fresh prints were obtained from these persons 
through the active kindness of Sir William Herschel, who ungrudg- 
ingly helped me in a multitude of other ways, and thus I became 
possessed of material which enabled me to discuss and to establish 
the permanence not only of the general patterns on the bulbs of the 
fingers, but also of the lineations of which they are composed, in all 
their minute details, as described in my book Finger-prints (1892), 
and previously on many occasions.” 

The difference between the prints made by any single finger of 
two different persons may be great or small. It is usually great 
enough to convince even the most inexperienced person that the two 
prints could not have been made by the same finger ; but this is by 
no means always the case, and the scrutiny of an expert would then 
be needed to distinguish between them. An unpractised eye is 
confused by the number and minuteness of the lineations, it is apt 
to mistake non-essentials for essentials, dwelling on such trifles as 
blots or the blanks left by creases in the skin, or the contours of the 
particular impression. Moreover his eye wanders in vain search for 
sure points of reference. The best course to be adopted in a court 
of law, when the identity of the finger that made the two prints 
is strenuously disputed, has apparently yet to be discussed and 
determined. Judging from numerous plans of comparison that I 
adopted at various times for my own purposes, the simplest I can 
suggest is this. First take photographic enlargements of the 
impressions on a two- or three-fold scale, in order to overcome the 
difficulty due to minuteness and to supply authentic copies that may 
be marked at will, the precious originals remaining intact. Next 
prick the photographic prints with a fine needle, at the points that 
have to be compared, making notes about them on the back of the 
paper, used as a transparency. A further enlargement on paper, 
made in the camera from the negative already obtained, may be 
found convenient. 

When the prints of all ten digits are available for comparison 
(as they are in the cases which we shall soon consider) identification 
is rapidly performed. There exists such an overwhelming plenitude 
of material in the ten fingers that it becomes absurd to scrutinise 
each of the thirty or more points of reference that are to be found 
in every one of them. It is far simpler to pick out not less than 
half a dozen conspicuous groups of peculiarities—I mean such as 
would certainly not be found in the same district (so to speak) of 





* See Nature, the 28th of June 1888 ; also the Nineteenth Century, August 1891. 
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the finger once in fifty times. If they all agree, the probability 
of identity is of a far higher order than that which even the most 
cautious minds are content to accept as practical certainty ; it 
exceeds a hundred thousand millions to one. 

It seems to me a pity to print from the thumb alone, or from a 
single finger, the first three fingers of a hand being simultaneously 
pressed upon paper as easily as one, though of course they take 
more space. It is not only that defects of impression become of less 
importance, and that identification is generally easier, but also 
because the prints of three fingers may be classified and usefully 
indexed in the way about to be explained. Otherwise it is to be 
feared that when the prints of many persons are on a black list, it 
would be too tedious to search the list each time before engaging a 
fresh applicant. 








































Classification for Search.—Vast collections of measurements, 
finger-prints, and descriptive notes of those criminals who are in 
prison or who have worked out their sentences and are at large, are 
stored in the central offices of their respective countries; a man is 
suspected, is he or is he not one of the latter class? No huge 
collection can be effectively searched unless it is so well classified 
that the search may be limited to a very small portion of it, say to 
the contents of one or a very few pigeonholes out of a multitude of 
them. Linnzus classified flowers at a time when no better way was 
known of doing so, primarily according to the number of their 
stamens and secondarily according to that of their pistils, that 
a traveller who saw a flower unknown to him might refer it to a 
group of manageable size and hunt out its facsimile from among 
them with comparative ease. M. Alphonse Bertillon has the great 
credit of having done the like by his anthropometric system. Five 
appropriate dimensions were selected for measurement in each 
criminal, and he designated each dimension as large, medium, or 
small, as the case might be, and thus obtained 243 different classes— 
namely, three multiplied into itself five times over. The tendency 
of the several dimensions in the same persons to be simultaneously 
large or small has since been met by causing the limits of the 
medium groups of the last four dimensions to be governed by the 
size of the first; the contents of the 243 pigeonholes then become 
pretty equally numerous, and the labour of an ordinary search is 
reduced 243 fold. But when any measurement lies dangerously 
near the limits of the medium class, two references have to be made ; 
however, no serious trouble oecurs in practice from this cause. As 
for finger-prints, they were first classified by myself, by, of course, a 
special method. All the ten digits being impressed, the general 
character of the pattern of each digit is indicated by one or other of 
the four symbols, ~ \ /0, the first, representing an ‘arch,’ the 
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second and third representing ‘loops’ according to their slope, and 
the fourth a ‘ whorl.’ 

During the earlier part of my inquiries I employed a notation of 
letters, but suggested these symbols in preference, in my last book.* 

The committee appointed by the Home Office to inquire into 
the two means of identification, that of measurements and that of 
finger-prints, and to report on their applicability to the detection of 
old offenders in England, strongly urged their use in combination, 
in which view I fully concurred. Severally, they are subject to so 
much correlation that little is gained by using the measurements of 
many dimensions or the prints of many fingers, instead of a few of 
each. On the other hand, the patterns of finger-prints and the 
dimensions of the same person are apparently quite independent ; 
consequently their power in combination isenormous. But it is not 
always possible to use measurements with advantage ; notably in the 
ease of minors, whose dimensions change rapidly. In India it has 
at length been found wisest to discard measurements altogether, for 
they proved to be untrustworthy owing to the difficulty of effectual 
supervision over the widely scattered places at which they had to 
be made. The strictest supervision of the measurers is needed for 
the effective carrying out of the-anthropometric system, a false 
measure being worse than useless; it misleads, and shelters a 
criminal instead of helping to detect him. The Indian committee 
reported in 1897 
that the method of identification by means of finger-prints, as worked in the system 
of recording impressions and of classification devised by Mr. Henry, may be safely 
adopted as being superior to the anthropometric method (1) in simplicity of 
working; (2) in the cost of apparatus; (3) in the fact that all skilled work is 


transferred to a central or classification office; (4) in the rapidity with which 
the process can be worked ; and (5) in the certainty of the results. 


The consequence was that the Governor-General in Council, by a 
resolution of the 12th of June 1897, directed that the system of 
identification of criminals by finger-impressions was to be adopted 
generally in British India. The magnitude of the change is great, 
between 150,000 and 200,000 anthropometric cards having already 
been collected and classified. The Home Office committee in 
England, referred to above, evidently rated the differentiating 
power of the finger-print method too low; they thought it would 
safely deal with collections of cases not exceeding 1,000 in number. 
I think they were justified in their views by the evidence I was 
then able to give them; but after their Report ‘ was made, I still 
continued working at the subject, and tests were made several times 
daily by myself or by my assistant upon my collection of 2,632 
cards. I subclassified the commoner patterns by noting the number 


8 Finger-print Directories, 1895, p. 112. 
* C. 7263, February 1894. 
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of lineations between the ‘core’ and the ‘ V,’ or point of divergence 
of the ridges, in at least one finger; then no difficulty was found in 
hunting out the earlier impressions after seeing those made by the 
same person at a subsequent time. My Finger-print Directories 
gives a full account of these experiments and of my final sug- 
gestions. Mr. Henry reckons lineations on more than one finger, 
with the simplification of merely noting whether their number 
exceeds or falls short of the average, and is thus able, as he states, 
to cope successfully with his far larger collection than mine. His 
success in this respect seems to me so surprising that I should 
greatly like to witness his methods tested on a really large collec- 
tion, say of 100,000, in which there would probably be found no less 
than 6,000 cases of all-loops of the ulnar kind, to be distinguished 
mainly by the method of lineations. It would be too technical 
if I were now to attempt to describe Mr. Henry’s many ingenious 
methods; suffice it to say he considers his system to be quite 
efficient. Moreover he estimates that about one in five of all the 
cases of previous convictions proved in Bengal would have remained 
undiscovered without the aid of the Identification Office. 

I will now speak of the office in Cairo, which seemed to me a 
model of method and efficacy. It is particularly interesting from 
its having been created and organised by the Commandant of 
Police, Colonel Harvey Pasha, within his own department, without 
any higher official recognition. The Police Department is applied 
to for information on the antecedents of accused persons, about whom 
no trustworthy information can otherwise be obtained. The old 
system of search was even less methodical than that employed 
until lately in England (which is saying a great deal), so in 1897 
he introduced on his own account the combined system of measure- 
ments and finger-prints, neither of them being pushed to an 
extreme. 

The number of schedules in Egypt is as yet small: in 1899 they 
amounted to 20,856—namely, 18,582 records of male adults, 661 of 
women, and 1,593 of minors. Each schedule is of the size of an 
open sheet of ordinary notepaper, made of thin but very strong 
material, and is folded in three. It bears the measurements, 
finger-prints, and a brief account of the principal bodily marks of the 
criminal to whom it refers, together with his name (as given) and his 
convictions. The schedules are sorted into 243 drawers on the 
Bertillon system, and the contents of each drawer are subclassified on 
the finger-print system. The classification and search department is 
worked by four very intelligent and alert officials. I made a few 
test trials, each time picking out a duplicate schedule from a large 
heap, handing it to the official in charge, and noting the number 
of seconds that elapsed before he discovered the original. The 
quickest search occupied only eleven seconds; all were rapidly made, 
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none required a minute. One case was that of a minor, classified by 
finger-prints alone ; that search occupied twenty-five seconds. 

The Identification Office at Cairo has already produced excellent 
effects. False names have ceased to be a protection. Habitual 
criminals can no longer avail themselves of the lenient sentences 
passed on first offenders. Innocent men have been saved from being 
mistaken for guilty ones. Released criminals, still legally under 
police supervision but who have escaped from it, are certain to be 
recognised whenever they become suspected and the Office is 
consulted. Lastly, the administration of prisons in Egypt being still 
subject to Government irregularities, it has happened that a prisoner 
sentenced to a long term has actually been set free instead of another 
man who bore the same name and was sentenced to a short term, 
and the latter has regained his rights solely owing to the interven- 
tion of the Identification Office. Thus two men were in the Hod 
el Marsood prison, both bearing the same name, Hassan Mohamed, 
but otherwise unrelated. The one had been sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment for theft, the other to one month for some minor 
offence. At the expiration of the month (the 28th of November 1898) 
the wrong Hassan Mohamed was liberated and the one who should 
have been let out was kept in. Many examples of the kind could be 
cited. Among these is a case in which a certain prisoner, Boghos 
Sanossian, who had a short sentence, consented, presumably for a con- 
sideration, to be substituted for another prisoner, Karnick Mardinian, 
who had a long one. The substitution was not discovered until 
Boghos was re-measured and finger-printed just before his liberation, 
when it was remarked that his measures and finger-prints were 
not the same as those already recorded of him; the Identification 
Office was applied to, where a search quickly showed them to be 
those of Karnick. So Karnick was sought and caught and the 
substitution proved. 

Another use to which the Office is put is to find whether 
candidates for responsible employments have ever been convicted of 
serious crime. A small but coveted kind of post is that of the night 
watchmen, who are engaged by the week. Every Monday some 
two hundred applicants present themselves, out of whom twenty have 
to be selected. The most promising are picked out provisionally ; they 
are then measured and finger-printed. Search is made, and if no 
record is found against them, they are appointed. But as oppor- 
tunities for substitution occur between the provisional and the final 
selection, during the interval when the provisionally selected 
candidate is passing from room to room through crowded passages, 
each has the office stamp impressed at once in red ink on the palm 

of his hand. Without that mark no candidate may be measured or 
receive his certificate. A different method is used in the recruiting 
service, where the would-be recruit has sometimes to travel far to 
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the place of measurement ; therefore it is necessary to provide a more 
durable mark than the red stamp on the palm. So each of these 
men is treated like a package, about to be sent duty-free through alien 
territory ; that is, he is plombé. A string is passed round his neck, 
its ends are threaded through holes in a small lump of lead, then a 
pair of powerful nutcrackers with the office seal inside their jaws, 
impresses the lead and squeezes it so tightly on the strings that the 
authenticated necklace is irremovable except by cutting it. 

The practice of sending provisionally selected candidates to the 
Identification Office, for assurance that they had never been con- 
victed of crime, came first into use when servants were being engaged 
for the army of occupation. There had been much thieving, and it 
became necessary to weed out the bad characters. Subsequently 
a desire arose among honest persons to obtain cards of identity. 
These contain the man’s name (as he gives it), a register number, a 
few measurements, a brief personal description, and his photograph. 
He can thus prove to the satisfaction of a new employer that he is 
the veritable Hassan Mohamed, Register No. so-and-so, to whose 
merits his former empioyers have testified. The card, photograph 
and all, costs the man about two shillings. 

Space does not permit me to go more fully into this large and 
interesting subject. It will be a real gain if these remarks should 
succeed in impressing the public with the present and future 
importance of Identification Offices, especially in those parts of the 
British Empire where for any reason the means of identification are 
often called for and are not unfrequently absent. I think that such 
an institution might soon prove particularly useful at the Cape. 


FRANCIS GALTON. 
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MR. WILFRID WARDS APOLOGETICS 


WHENEVER any matter affecting the Catholic Church is under discus- 
sion it is expected almost as a matter of course that Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward will express his views upon it. Nor is this expectation at all 
surprising, since Mr. Ward is one of the very few English Catholics 
whose views carry any weight outside the Catholic body. But it 
must be admitted that Mr. Ward is somewhat elusive: it is very 
difficult to know precisely where he stands, and one sometimes 
suspects that he himself is not quite sure on that point. When I 
read his article in this Review for May, I could not help recalling 
a criticism made by Cardinal Manning in 1890 on the present 
Pope’s decree on the Plan of Campaign. ‘The decree of Leo the 
Thirteenth,’ Cardinal Manning said, ‘was absolutely true, just and 
useful: but in the abstract . . . The decree contemplates facts 
which do not exist.’ This judgment, I venture to think, may in 
some measure be applied to Mr. Ward’s article. Like so much of 
what is said or written by Catholic apologists, it is ‘in the abstract.’ 
It seems to be concerned mainly with an ideal Church. We are 
told very much of what may be or what might be, but from the 
candid recognition of facts as they are Mr. Ward seems to shrink. 
The article reads like the article of one who is trying to argue him- 
self into thinking that things after all are not what in his heart of 
hearts he is fain to confess them to be. 

A serious objection to Mr. Ward’s method of apologetic is that it 
is out of date. Twenty years ago the general public knew little 
about the internal affairs of the Catholic Church in England ; now- 
adays the case is quite otherwise. The specious dressing up of facts 
which has so long been the method of Catholic apologists is no 
longer effective, nay, it is positively injurious; for the educated 
public, knowing at least in the rough what the facts are, concludes 
that the Catholic apologist musi have a very bad case. One has 
only to recall the books that have been published in recent years— 
Simpson’s Life of Edmund Campion, Father Lockhart’s Life of 
Rosmini, Mr. Law’s Jesuits and Seculars in the Reign of Elizabeth, 
Father Taunton’s Black Monks of St. Benedict, the Life of Cardinal 
Manning, the Life and Letters of Ambrose Phillips de Lisle, and 
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Mr. Ward’s own two books about his father and Life of Cardinal 
Wiseman, discreetly as the latter are written. Does Mr. Ward really 
suppose that all these books have made no difference? Every one 
knows how Cardinal Manning, when placed in a responsible position and 
brought face to face with the realities of the situation, gradually came 
to recognise how defective had been his earlier theoretical apprehension 
of the government of the Church. We have all read his mature 
judgment, pronounced after many years of intimate experience, that 
the procedure of the Holy Office is essentially unjust ; we know how 
his views changed about the Temporal Power as a matter of practical 
working, how keenly he deplored the Vatican policy towards Italy; 
we have read his judgment on the state of Italy—‘ this is the work of 
Catholics, Ultra-Catholics’—and that still more striking judgment, 
more than once repeated, that the purging of the Curial system could 
only come ‘so as by fire.’ The views of Cardinal Manning about the 
Society of Jesus are public property, although the reasons he gave 
for them were suppressed, and his Nine Hindrances to the Spread of 
Catholicism in England have been given to the world. In the Life 
of Cardinal Manning, and more particularly in his correspondence 
with Mgr. Talbot, Rome has been laid bare to the world as the centre 
of peculiarly petty intrigue, and that, in particular, in the immediate 
entowrage of the Pope. Cardinal Newman has told us of the malaria 
that gathers round the Rock of Peter, the incapacity of the Roman 
authorities in dealing with England, and the crowd of sycophants to 
be found round about the Vatican. The existence and intrigues of 
the modern Ultramontane party are no secret; they can be studied 
by any one in some of the books I have mentioned, and nowhere better 
than in the letters and other writings of its own adherents—‘ that 
blusterins band of Catholic bullies ’ was Montalembert’s description of 
it. There can hardly be any one that takes the least interest in religious 
matters who does not know that an organised attempt was made by that 
party to thrust Newman, Lacordaire, Montalembert, and others out 
of the Catholic Church. A ‘motley phalanx’ that party was and is, 
as Mr. Ward justly says, but no party was ever better organised or 
wire-pulled. 

Such facts as these Mr. Ward apparently hopes to efface from the 
public memory by platitudes about saintly Popes, a moral Curia, 
and Jesuits leading heroic lives. The Cardinal’s hat bestowed 
on Newman is an unanswerable fact, he says. Undoubtedly it 
is, but the precise bearing of the remark is obscure. It is also an 
unanswerable fact that the bestowal was a complete reversal of the 
policy of Pius the Ninth. ‘ The cloud is lifted from me for ever,’ 
said Newman when he heard the news. What cloud was it, does 
Mr. Ward suppose? Mr. Ward is actually able to quote three 
Jesuit writers that are not wholly reactionary (for M. Maurice 
Blondel, whom Mr. Ward implies to be a Jesuit, is a layman), and 
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he adds triumphantly: ‘What more can be said?’ To be quite 
frank, I should say very little, if any more. But not even three 
swallows make asummer. As for the Bollandists, Mr. Ward must 
be aware that they occupy a peculiar and privileged position, which 
marks them off from the rest of the Society of Jesus, and the excep- 
tional character of their methods is a clear witness to the existence 
of the opposite. They are, indeed, a striking example of what the 
Society might be, but is not. Nobody, that I know of, denies the 
existence of Jesuits leading heroic lives, any more than that 
of other persons also leading heroic lives, but it is not these 
Jesuits who direct the policy of the Society or determine its 
action as a factor in the history of Western Europe. Blessed 
Edmund Campion was a fine example of the best type of Jesuit, but 
he had no voice in the Jesuit policy. The wily Persons managed 
the policy in Rome; Campion went to the scaffold for it in England. 
And these have been pretty much the relations of the two types of 
Jesuit ever since. On the whole, I do not think that Mr. Ward has 
succeeded in removing the impression caused by the facts laid bare 
in such books as I have referred to. 

Nor is his chance of success in that respect at all increased by 
the picture that he himself draws of Catholics at large. To him the 
bulk of his fellow-Catholics, the mass of the faithful, are ‘a mob,’ 
and a mob apparently of a singularly unattractive kind. On the 
one hand is the ‘ tag-rag and bobtail of disaffected agitators’; on the 
other, a ‘ motley phalanx’ of fanatics, obscurantists, martinets, petty 
tyrants, devotees of sheer absolutism, and other unpleasing persons, 
with just a ‘few wise men’ surveying the ‘mob’ with calm disgust 
from the giddy heights of their superior wisdom. One has read 
something like this before in the jeremiads of superior persons 
against democracy. The strange thing is that it did not occur to 
Mr. Ward that he is painting the whole body of Catholics far more 
black than it has been painted by any of the writers whom he denounces. 
Mr. Ward has been a Catholic all his life; I am a comparatively 
recent convert. It may possibly be lack of experience that leads me 
to think that the state of things is not so desperate as he seems to 
imagine. But, taking his description as true, it becomes necessary to 
ask who is responsible for this depressing state of affairs. And on that 
point Mr. Ward leaves us strangely in the dark. He seems to shrink 
from facing the question, and falls back once more on platitudes. It 
‘would’ be disastrous if those in authority made a mistake ; Catholic 
thought ‘may’ no longer hold its own with the thought of the day ; 
authority ‘may’ be out of touch with what is stirring in the minds 
of men ; the few wise men ‘may’ simply be dismissed as innovators 
by incompetent judges applying perfunctory tests; this or that 
policy ‘may’ or may not succeed. All this is indubitably true—but 
in the abstract. What we should all like to know is whether in 
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Mr. Ward’s opinion any of these hypothetical conditions do in fact 
exist—what, in fact, he considers the attitude of the authorities to be. 
He does, indeed, tell us that it has yet to be proved that ‘the 
ruling powers have identified themselves with an extreme party,’ and 
that ‘the early policy of Leo the Thirteenth was quite in the 
opposite direction.’ But what of the later policy? If this is indeed, 
as Mr. Ward alleges, a time of mutiny, what is the cause of the 
mutiny? Is it not due to a marked change of policy during the 
last few years? Mr. Ward speaks of the repression that follows 
agitation ; but in this case the agitation is the result of the repres- 
sion. What signs were there of mutiny before the appearance of 
the ‘conservatism . . . that seemed here and there repressive of 
some of the best intellectual life of the Church’? ‘Seemed here 
and there repressive ;’ delightful euphemism! If Mr. Ward had 
met with the treatment which has been meted out to the Abbé Loisy, 
for instance, I fancy he would not have much doubt about the 
reality of the repression. Not for any extreme or rash opinions, but 
merely forthe statement of the results of scientific inquiry, one of 
the greatest scholars in the Church, and one of the greatest 
authorities on Biblical criticism in the world, was deprived of his 
professorship, condemned permanently to ‘silent work,’ and sub- 
jected to a persecution that has irretrievably undermined his health. 
And this although he voluntarily submitted to the teaching of the 
Holy See. Yet the Revue Biblique continues to be published. Are 
we to conclude that those who are ready enough to crush a secular 
priest standing alone shrink at present from attacking a religious 
Order which, although less powerful than it once was, is still possessed 
of considerable influence? In Germany Dr. Schell, whose influence for 
good on German young men has been so remarkable, has paid the 
penalty of his exposure of the Diana Vaughan myth, and his opposition 
to the Jesuits, by having the whole of his works put on the Index at 
one blow, although his own Bishop defended him. The sweeping 
character of the condemnation is in itself a proof of its vindictive 
injustice. In America Dr. Zahm has been compelled to withdraw a 
book which merely sought to show with great caution and moderation 
that evolution is not incompatible with the Catholic Faith ; and the 
memory of Father Hecker has been reviled and discredited. M. 
Maignen’s attack on the founder of the Paulists, as everyone knows, 
received an imprimatur from the Vatican itself after the Archbishop 
of Paris had refused one. In Italy, Padre Semeria has been removed 
from his post as a teacher and banished from Rome, and Tosti died in 
disgrace. There is, in fact, no important country in Europe where 
the intellectual life of Catholics is not paralysed. What else could be 
expected, seeing that the chief influence at the Vatican for several 
years before his recent death was the late Cardinal Mazzella, 8.J., and 
the Prefect of the Index is Cardinal Steinhiiber, of the same Society ? 
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If proof is needed that the ruling powers are at present identified 
with an extreme party, it is to be found in the fact that the men 
silenced and condemned all belong to one school. The hand of 
authority has fallen always on men who are in touch with modern 
ideas—‘ that is to say, the effectual conditions of modern life,’ as 
Montalembert remarked—while in the other direction liberty is 
allowed to degenerate into licence. The Index seems to concern itself 
far more with Biblical criticism and scientific hypotheses than with 
theology. Superstition, in late years at least, has been allowed to 
flourish almost unchecked, and hardly any extravagance in devotion 
or even in theological expression is interfered with. The cultus 
of Saint Anthony of Padua, for instance, has reached a pitch 
that is scarcely distinguishable from Paganism. Such publications 
as the Propagateur de St. Joseph, in which priests and nuns 
relate how St. Joseph has at their request removed persons 
distasteful to them for the sum of five francs, are issued under 
episcopal patronage; and even an English Catholic paper recently 
published an advertisement in which a girl offered St. Anthony two 
shillings to make her hair grow two inches by a certain day, on which 
she was to attend a ball. St. Anthony seems to be looked upon as a 
sort of supernatural Whiteley, and his cultus degenerates, as might 
naturally be expected, into a commercial business, and not always an 
honest one at that. It is not surprising that a Catholic paper has 
recently suggested that the rules of the Lost Property Office at 
Scotland Yard might usefully be adopted by those who run it. I am 
glad to say that in England the Capuchin Order is doing its best 
to get rid of the scandals and abuses associated with the cultus of 
St. Anthony; but on the Continent they flourish unchecked. The 
appalling condition to which religion has been reduced in France 
has been shown by recent articles in The Contemporary Review by 
M. Saint-Génix, which have remained unanswered except by an evasive 
article in an obscure Catholic periodical. Where are our official 
apologists, and why do they not come forward to answer articles 
like these? The answer, I fear, is simple. The statements made 
by M. Saint-Génix are, in the main, indisputable. When we see the 
authorities of the Church allowing these things to continue without 
interference, or even rebuke, what conclusion can we possibly draw 
but that these abuses have their sanction and approval? Indeed, 
we know that, when the Bishop of Nancy attempted to remedy 
an abuse of another kind in connection with an Order of nuns 
in his diocese, a Reman Congregation supported the nuns against 
him and prevented the abuse from being remedied. As for 
many of the so-called devotional books that are published in such 
large numbers, my experience as editor of a Catholic paper leads me 
to believe that there is nothing of that class to which some Catholic 
bishops will not give an imprimatur. Such books as I refer to 
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make up for what they lack in sense and grammar by an extrava- 
gance of language which is always reckless, and sometimes little less 
than blasphemous. It is strange that those who are so ready to 
raise the cry of scandal whenever attention is called to the existence 
of abuses among Catholics never seem to think of the scandal that 
is caused by books of this kind to thousands of devout Catholics, and 
to thousands more of honest souls who are to some extent drawn 
towards the Church, but are repelled from her by such travesties of 
her doctrine. 

There are, however, not wanting hints in Mr. Ward’s article that 
he cannot get rid, in spite of every effort, of the conviction that the 
advocates of repression have for a time succeeded in controlling the 
machinery of the Church. His appeal to authority to know its own 
friends is quite pathetic, and when he tells us that ‘ authority is, in 
the long run, too much alive to its own interests to reject’ the help 
of ‘the representative philosophic few,’ he reveals bis belief that at 
present authority is rejecting that help. Mr. Ward’s position is 
very familiar to those who, like myself, have been members of the 
Church of England. There have always been superior persons of 
moderate Anglican views who deplored the excesses of the ‘ extremists,’ 
and urged moderate High Churchmen to separate themselves from 
these disaffected agitators, that authority might know its own friends. 
Hitherto the bulk of moderate High Churchmen have declined the 
offer, probably because they shrewdly suspect that short work would 
be made of themselves when once the advanced outposts were captured. 
I shall be surprised if Mr. Ward’s appeal mvets with a more favour- 
able response. Indeed, he is evidently doubtful on that point himself. 
‘It would,’ he says, ‘be idle to deny that the cry that has been 
raised that the Roman authorities have embarked on a repressive 
policy has already tended to reinforce the ranks of the disaffected 
from those who may be ill-judging but have no inclination to be 
disloyal.’ It is not a mere cry, but a patent fact, that has had the 
effect that Mr. Ward deplores. And those whom he calls the 
disaffected have not the least inclination to be disloyal. There may 
indeed be different ideas of what constitutes disloyalty. But if 
criticism of authorities is necessarily disloyal the charge of disloyalty 
can be brought against some of the greatest men and the 
greatest saints in the history of the Church. If there were 
any ‘ Liberal Catholics’ who used such language about the Roman 
authorities as was used by St. Augustine and St. Cyprian, St. 
Anselm and St. Bernard, Mr. Ward would have better reason to talk 
of rudeness. To my mind, I must confess, flattery of the powers 
that be, and the sort of Byzantine subserviency that was demanded 
by a Nero, are not only not true loyalty but are as insulting to the 
rulers as they are degrading to the subjects. I have seen no criti- 
cisms of the Roman Curia in recent articles by Catholics stronger 
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than are to be found in the memoranda carefully prepared by 
Manning for publication, and in the letters of Newman and Monta- 

lembert. Were these men disloyal ? Mr. Ward has travestied the 

demands of those whom he calls ‘ Liberal Catholics ;’ it is one thing 

to protest against the forcing of Scholasticism down the throats of all 

Catholics, and to ask for the toleration of other methods; it is quite 

another to demand the abolition of the Scholastic system. Such an 

abolition would be as tyrannical as the opposite policy—which we 

have the authority of the late Dr. W. G. Ward for saying is ‘more 

intolerable than any Eastern tyranny ’—and it is quite unnecessary ; 

for when the artificial supports are removed Scholasticism will 

die a natural death. And who, I should like to know, demand 

‘entire liberty to accept all demands advanced in the name of the 

Higher Criticism’ or ‘ practical autonomy for National Churches ;’ or 
‘the renunciation of Papal independence’? This caricature ‘defacesand 
discredits ’—to use Mr. Ward’s own words—‘a view held by a large 
body of loyally disposed Catholics.’ Here and there some eccentric 
individual may hold one or other of the views that Mr. Ward men- 
tions, but such individuals do not form a school, oreven a group. For 
my part I am quite satisfied with the view which, according to Mr. 
Ward, is ‘ held by many,’ of whom I imagine he himselfis one. I doubt 
if the authorities will be equally satisfied. When they read that in 
Mr. Ward’s opinion they suffer from a tendency towards a conserva- 
tism that refuses to consider facts, they will sympathise with Balac, 
King of Moab. And, I imagine, the Catholic clergy will not be 
particularly pleased at being told that they are likely to become 
more and more unfitted to deal with the present age unless they 
modify their present methods of training. The members of the 
Congregation of the Index will not, I fancy, much like to hear that 
many of their rules are obsolete, seeing that they carefully revised 
them all about three or four years ago. It is hardly complimentary 
to the Inquisition to say that its methods are four centuries out of 
date, and the theologians will resent the suggestion that the pursuit 
of the Higher Criticism—and I suppose of other scientific studies— 
should be unimpeded by theological presumptions. Far be it from 
me to dispute any of Mr. Ward’s statements; on the contrary I 
gladly welcome the seal of approval which he implicitly sets on the 
main contentions of the article which the editor of this Review did 
me the honour to publish in April. But if this is what Mr. Ward 
calls a moderate view, what is the meaning of all this fuss about 
extremists? Jesuits and Ultramontanes, according to Mr. Ward, 
hold this view. Yes, perhaps an individual Jesuit here and there; 
but practical people know that in dealing with the Society of Jesus 
individuals do not count. And if this view is held by Ultra- 
montanes I must lay claim to that title, although the term so used 
ceases to have any meaning. What purpose Mr. Ward hopes to 
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serve by calling Newman an Ultramontane I cannot conceive. In the 
sense in which this term was used in the forties no doubt he was one, 
as was also Montalembert, but certainly not in the sense in which the 
term has been used during the last thirty years. Mr. Ward will 
remember the famous letter in which Montalembert explained how, 
having been an Ultramontane in the forties, he could not be one in 
the seventies without changing his convictions. The early Ultra- 
montanes represented the new life in the Church, the reaction from 
moribund Gallicanism and Josephinism, but they divided into two 
opposing parties. The term ‘ Ultramontane’ came to mean a supporter 
of sheer absolutism, a believer in theocracy; the typical Ultra- 
montane was Louis Veuillot. The principles of modern Ultramon- 
tanism are derived from De Maistre. Mr. Ward’s ‘moderate Ultra- 
montane’ seems to me to be indistinguishable from what other 
people call ‘Liberal Catholic,’ as opposed, not to ‘ orthodox,’ but 
to ‘illiberal’ Catholic. And the ‘ Liberal Catholic’ of Mr. Ward’s 
article, the irreconcilable iconoclast whose violent demands have led 
to the present repressive régime, is a creature of his own imagination. 
The explanation of what one may call Mr. Ward’s official tone of 
mind is to be found, I think, in his identification of the Church with 
her officials. He thinks it is hard to distinguish a ‘system’ made 
up of the Roman Curia, the Jesuits, the Ultramontane party, the 
Scholastic system, the Temporal Power, and the Roman Congrega- 
tions from the existing Catholic Church. Yet there was a time 
in the history of the Church when none of the constituents of this 
system existed ; and if the whole ‘ system’ were swept away to-morrow 
the Catholic Church would remain intact. I do not suggest that 
it is desirable that the whole system should be swept away, and 
to say that the whole ecclesiastical system is corrupt would be a 
grave exaggeration. But there have been times in the history of 
the Church when the ecclesiastical system has been corrupt through 
and through, and if Mr. Ward’s view is valid, one of the most 
common of Protestant objections is valid, and Martin Luther is 
justified. It was because the Fathers and the Saints were able to 
distinguish between the Church and the ecclesiastical system of the 
day that they used such strong language about officialism. It is 
precisely because, like Mr. Ward, Protestants cannot make this 
distinction that they stay outside the Church. One can readily 
understand that if Mr. Ward believes the Catholic Church to consist 
of Jesuits, Roman Congregations, and other officials, he is bound to 
defend them at all costs, whatever they may do, and it must be 
almost impossible for him to admit the facts of the situation. But 
it is a little hard that he should wish to rule out of the Catholic 
Church those who do not make the same mistake. For my part, I 
became a Catholic because I was conscientiously compelled to, not 
to oblige any individuals, nor from any admiration of the Jesuits or 
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the Roman Curia, nor even because I wanted to become a Catholic. 
The case is the same with most converts of my acquaintance, and I 
think they will not leave the Church to please any one, even if the 
‘system’ should become much worse than it is at present. 

One fact, I think, must have been noticed by every reader of 
Mr. Ward’s article: namely, that he makes no attempt to probe the 
causes of the unsatisfactory conditions the existence of which he 
apparently admits. I tried to do that in a humble way in this 
Review for April, and it seems to me that a necessary preliminary of 
any reform is the discovery of the causes of the conditions that need 
reforming. Inasmuch as Mr. Ward makes no attempt to discover 
them he is surely more impracticable than those whom he criticises. 
The propounding of a practical programme of reform is not our 
business at all: that is the work of the authorities; and Mr. Ward 
has certainly not propounded one. His plan of liberty for experts, 
however perfect in theory, would hardly prove workable in practice. 
The authorities, I fancy, would be apt to refuse the title of expert to 
any one with new ideas; and without freedom of discussion it is 
difficult to see how any experts could ever be produced. It would 
no doubt be very much better if nobody ever spoke about a subject 
with which he was not well acquainted, but the attempt to enforce 
such an ideal would result in intolerable tyranny. It would, indeed, 
in the long run be worse than general repression, for it would give 
the semblance of liberty without the reality, and it could not but 
defeat its own end. Experts, unlike poets, are made and not born, 
and every expert begins by being a tyro; if the tyro is suppressed 
until he becomes an expert he will never become one. You cannot 
grow a forest tree under a flower pot. It would be more to the 
point to ensure that those who have the duty of deciding upon 
important questions are fully acquainted with the conditions of 
the question they have to decide, as has not always been the case. 
The same result might be produced if ecclesiastical authorities con- 
fined themselves to the sphere in which they are experts, and did 
not take on themselves the task of settling questions that do not 
really come within their sphere at all, about which the Church has 
no commission to teach. It is not merely in philosophical and 
scientific matters that repression is exercised. The attempt is being 
made to prevent the discussion of all sorts of questions of practical 
importance, as to which it is essential that there should be a healthy 
public opinion, and which do not demand for their discussion the 
training of an'expert. These questions concern the whole body of 
Catholics; questions of philosophy, for instance, only concern the 
few. Cardinal Vaughan, in a recent pastoral, marked off the whole 

field of ecclesiastical policy as ‘holy ground’ on which no laymen 
must venture to tread; ecclesiastics, it is claimed, are to be exempt 
from all criticism, whatever they may say or do in their official 
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capacity. Father Joseph Rickaby, S.J., has declared in an article 
in the Tablet that the discipline of the Church must be that 
of ‘an army in the field;’ and within the last few weeks the 
Vatican journals in Rome have claimed not merely the obedience, 
but also the ‘interior assent,’ of Catholics to the commands of the 
Pope on purely political matters. To such demands as these 
resistance is a religious duty that we owe to the Church and to 
ecclesiastical authority itself in the interest of its rightful claims. 
All over Europe we see the attempt being made to use the 
machinery of the Church for political ends and the cause of religion 
being sacrificed to the secular ambitions of ecclesiastics. Mr. Ward 
has said enough in his article to show any one that can read between 
the lines that he is more concerned about the present attitude of 
ecclesiastical authority than he cares to admit. It is to be regretted 
that his anxiety to maintain an ‘ equilibrium’ should have led him to 
deal with abstract theories rather than with things as they are. 
Still more is it to be regretted that he should have felt called upon 
to usurp the functions of the episcopate and to brand with dis- 
loyalty if not to excommunicate those who put in plain English 
what he wraps up in a cloud of periphrasis and euphemism. That 
in the long run the ‘plea for reality and life’—and, I would add, 
for truth and candour—will gain the day, I am as confident as Mr. 
Ward is. But an essential condition to any improvement in the 
near future is union among those who put forward that plea, notwith- 
standing minor differences. Mr. Ward’s article unhappily tends in 
the opposite direction ; it cannot but be disappointing to those who 
recognise what service Mr. Ward’s great abilities might render tothe 
Church at the present juncture if only he would discard the réle of 
official apologist and consent to deal with facts from the point of 
view of a mere layman. 


Rosert EpwarpD DELL. 
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THE PREROGATIVE OF DISSOLUTION 


THE Parliament now sitting was summoned by writ to meet on the 
12th of August 1895. By the Septennial Act it will cease to exist 
on the 12th of August 1902, more than two years from the date of this 
number of this Review. What period of time may elapse after that 
point before a General Election becomes imperatively necessary is a 
question of no practical importance. The modern practice of the British 
Constitution refuses to contemplate the possibility of a Parliament 
being permitted to die a natural or rather a legal death. There is no 
valid reason for this repugnance but one—that the period fixed by 
the Septennial Act is, on the whole, too long. It was fixed with a 
view to pressing and passing emergencies. What shorter period 
should be substituted is a question open to any amount of discussion. 
Some day the matter will be taken in hand and settled, and the con- 
sequences may be more important than the terms of the settlement. 
If a period of three, four, or even five years is adopted as the statutory 
term of Parliament, the power now vested in the Crown of dissolving 
Parliament at any time can hardly be allowed to remain on its 
present focting. The too long period of seven years is tempered by the 
constitutional practice of dissolving after six regular sessions, and by 
the compulsory, dissolutions foliowing political difficulties. If a short 
Parliament is established by statute, it will probably or possibly have 
fixity of tenure for the statutory period, like the Congress of the 
United States. The constitutional results of such a change must 
necessarily be far-reaching, for the prerogative of dissolution, as 
Mr. Bagehot showed long ago, plays a supremely important part in 
the mechanics of the Constitution. 

The power of dissolving Parliament before the expiration of its 
statutory term is vested in the Sovereign for the time being, and is 
one of the Sovereign’s prerogative rights. This formidable phrase 
has come to indicate nothing more than a right or power to be 
exercised by the Executive Government, but in the recent contro- 
versy about the Australian Commonwealth Bill it was solemnly 
invoked against the proposal of Australia to limit the practice of 
carrying appeals to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
It is, we were told, the prerogative right of the Crown to grant leave of 
appeal to itself in Council just as it is the inalienable birthright of the 
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subject to carry his grievances ‘ to the foot of the Throne.’ Happily 
this argument has failed, and the power of the Australian Common- 
wealth to limit the appeals to the Privy Council is to be established 
on a basis even wider than that originally proposed. And although 
modern writers still affect to discuss the conditions limiting the 
Sovereign’s prerogative of dissolution, the truth remains, as stated 
by Mr. Bagehot, that the power belongs to the Chief of the 
Executive and not to the Sovereign. The same thing may be said of 
nearly all the so-called prerogatives. Except a limited and excep- 
tional power of selecting a new Prime Minister, it is difficult to 
conceive of any prerogative rights which could be exercised without 
Ministerial responsibility. 

Mr. Bagehot’s theory, if it may be so styled, can be stated briefly 
thus. The House of Commons ‘chooses’ or ‘selects’ the Prime 
Minister and the Executive Government. But the House of 
Commons, being nothing else than a great public meeting, has the 
defects of its constitution. It is liable to capricious moods, to selfish- 
ness, and to partisanship. Those inherent vices would, if uncontrolled, 
lead to undue interferences with executive authority, and conse- 
quently to short-lived and unstable Administrations. But they are 
controlled by the power of dissolution vested in the Prime Minister, 
who, while the creature of the House of Commons, is at the same 
time its governor. The power of dissolution is thus the great 
‘regulator’ of the Constitution as the power of unlimited creation 
of peers is its ‘ safety-valve.’ Both powers belong to the Chief of 
the Executive, and it is interesting to note that Mr. Bagehot treated 
both as equally matter of course. The statesmen of a later day 
have not been quite so sure about the ‘safety-valve.’ 

Such a theory is far removed from the technical forms of legal 
and constitutional treatises. A later writer describes the prerogative 
in widely different terms :— 

‘The prerogative of dissolution is one which the Crown may 
exercise with or without the advice of its Ministers.’ 

‘The constitutional time for its exercise is when the King has 
reason to think that his Parliament does not represent the opinion of 
the country.’ 

These conclusions are, however, only the generalisations of a 
lawyer founding himself on a series of recorded incidents extending 
over a long period of time. In our constitutional practice, while 
precedent counts for much, its value diminishes as its age increases, 
and an incident of the reign of William the Third throws little light 
upon the modern relations of the Sovereign to his prerogative. 

With one exception, Mr. Bagehot’s theory accurately describes the 
practical effect of our constitutional arrangements. He seems to me 
to emphasise too much the power of the House of Commons to 
choose, or as he sometimes puts it, to elect the Prime Minister or 
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the Government. ‘The main function of the House of Commons,’ 
he says, ‘is one which we know quite well, though our common con- 
stitutional speech does not recognise it. The House of Commons is 
an electoral chamber ; it is the assembly which chooses our President.’ 
Again, ‘the elective is now the most important function of the 
House of Commons.’ Possibly the creative or initiative part of the 
House of Commons in this respect was more apparent to observers 
like Mr. Bagehot thirty or fo‘~ years ago than it is now. His 
language seems to have a strai.:d effect. One can hardly realise 
that the present or the late Prime Minister was elected or chosen by 
the House of Commons of the day. Still less can it be said that the 
Ministry as a whole, or even the Cabinet, is the result of anything 
like a personal choice by the House of Commons. The real 
truth is that members of Parliament are themselves chosen, not 
to elect, but to support a Government formed from the party to 
which they belong. The electors in the constituencies are mainly 
influenced by party rather than personal considerations. They 
expect their members to be generally loyal to the indeterminate 
group who are or who may become the leaders of the party. But the 
elected members have no instructions beyond this point; and if they 
had, there would be, under the present system, no opportunity for 
carrying them into effect. When the occasion arises for the forma- 
tion of a Ministry, the Sovereign ‘sends for’ the leader or one of 
the leaders of the dominant party in the House of Commons. Some- 
times there is no choice, the leader being clearly marked out and 
known to all men. Sometimes two or more statesmen may have 
equal or nearly equal claims, and in exercising the right of selection 
here the Sovereign may be said to retain something like a personal 
prerogative. In such a case, where any one of the group could 
ex hypothest form a Ministry acceptable to his party as a whole, 
the Sovereign may be said in some degree to select the party leader. 
But the Prime Minister, once brought into existence, names the rest of 
the Administration. He will be guided by all sorts of considerations : 
he may conceivably yield in some instances to personal preferences or 
objections on the part of the Sovereign, or in his own breast. But 
neither the House of Commons nor the party dominant therein chooses 
or selects the colleagues of the Prime Minister. E doubt if any 
Administration as a whole, even at the beginning of its existence, 
satisfies the majority of the House of Commons; certainly none 
continues to satisfy till the end. And so you may have an Adminis- 
tration kept in existence by a majority which had no hand in nominat- 
ing it, and possibly objects altogether to its personal composition. 
The elective function thus attributed to the House of Commons 
is not much more of a reality than the elective powers in terms con- 
ferred upon the so-called Electoral College of the United States. The 
framers of the American Constitution undoubtedly intended that the 
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choice of a President should be made, not by the people, but by 
delegates elected by the people for that purpose. Everybody knows 
that the vote for delegates is a vote for A or B as President, and 
that the named delegate has no choice but to vote for the person 
whose candidature he represents. He is a mere channel of con- 
veyance for the choice of the electors. And in like manner the 
elected member of the House of Commons has, in recent times at all 
events, no choice as to the party, and sometimes none as to the 
Prime Minister, to whose orders, in the beginning of a Parliament if 
not to the end, he must conform. The Electoral College of the 
United States, however, expires in the formal act of naming the 
President. Our Electoral College which does not directly nominate 
the Chief of the Executive, survives his appointment, and remains to 
the end of its career the seat of all effective sovereignty. Its allegiance 
to the Administration in normal times grows weaker with every 
session that passes over its head. The reason is that the whip-hand 
of a discretionary dissolution becomes less effective the nearer the 
prospect of a statutory or normal dissolution. After four or five 
years there is in every majority a large number of members who 
for various reasons do not wish to stand again, or who think 
they would not be returned again. Over all these the power of the 
prerogative of dissolution grows weaker day by day. This, no doubt, 
has helped to bring about the practice of dissolving Parliament before 
the end of its time, a practice now so well established that a breach 
of it might be termed unconstitutional. 

I have followed Mr. Bagehot in assuming the power of dissolution 
to be now vested in the Prime Minister. Of course cases may be 
imagined in which a Premier demanding a dissolution would be 
acting unreasonably, and in such cases some fragment of personal 
prerogative may be supposed to remain in the hands of the 
Sovereign. Practical politicians will tell us that in such and such 
circumstances a Minister is entitled to a dissolution, as, for example, 
when he succeeds a Minister who resigns after defeat in the House 
of Commons, dominated by his own party, or when he is defeated, as 
Mr. Gladstone was in 1886, in a House elected after a dissolution 
under the auspices of his opponents. I have never known any 
statesman to lay down a rule determining the circumstances under 
which a Premier would not be entitled to a dissolution. There is a 
sort of notion that a Prime Minister is not entitled to two dissolu- 
tions; that, having been defeated in a Parliament elected after a 
dissolution granted to himself, he should resign and leave it to his 
successor to dissolve if necessary. But in describing the British 
Constitution there is perhaps greater liability to error in formulating 
than in indicating general rules. It will be sufficient to assume 
that in general the Sovereign can neither refuse nor enforce a 
dissolution against the wishes of the Minister. 
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But the Minister himself, it may be said, is not free to use the 
power even when the Sovereign would have no constitutional right 
to refuse it. When would a Minister do wrong in dissolving? The 
question approaches so closely to the party interests of the moment 
that it is difficult to be unbiassed or to be accepted as unbiassed in 
its discussion. As in the case of the Sovereign, the difficulty is to 
determine the exceptional case where the Minister would not be 
justified in using his power. Let us admit that a Minister is entitled to 
dissolve when defeated in a Parliament not elected under his own aus- 
pices, or when Parliament is approaching the end of its statutory period. 
Is he justified in dissolving in any other case? The question is hardly 
one of constitutional right or wrong. Does it depend upon and can it 
be solved by reference to established constitutional practice? What 
that practice has been in the modern period may be seen by a glance 
at the Tabular View of the Administrations of Great Britain to be 
found in Mr. Todd’s Parliamentary Government, and setting forth 
the dates of successive dissolutions, and the Premiers under whom and 
the causes for which they have taken place. The general result is that 
Parliaments have been dissolved either after an adverse vote in the 
Commons, or about the end of a period of six years. 

The question may be left as.one not of constitutional but of 
political propriety, and with the observation attributed to Mr. Disraeli 
when reproached for not dissolving in 1878: ‘ A Minister witha large 
majority in the House of Commons has no business to dissolve merely 
with the object of gaining an advantage at the polls due to transitory 
circumstances,’ ! 

One consideration to which prominence has recently been given 
appears to me to be altogether irrelevant. It has been argued that 
those who object to the Septennial Act and advocate a shorter 
period—three, four, or five years—have no right to object to a 
dissolution, whatever be the circumstances of the time, provided the 
shorter period has in fact elapsed since the last election. If the 
dissolution were avowedly ordered as a mode of partially repealing 
the statute, this argument would hold good. But when it avowedly 
has no such character, when it possibly has for its object among 
other things the perpetuation of the Septennial Act, an opponent of 
that Act is as free as another to pvint out the objections, if any there 
be, on other grounds to the proposed dissolution. 

There is, however, one limitation on the Minister’s right to 
dissolve for which high authority may be advanced. A dissolution 
ought not to be a penal dissolution. The power ought not to be 
used for the purpose of coercing the existing House of Commons. 
In 1858 Mr. Disraeli, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, told his 
constituents at Slough that ‘if a majority of the House had voted a 
censure on the Government they would have to defend their vote 
1 Observer, the 27th of May, 1900. 
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on the hustings.’ Lord John Russell challenged this speech in the 
House of Commons as a violation of the constitutional maxims laid 
down by other statesmen while possessing the confidence of the 
Crown. Not even adefeat, he said, would justify a dissolution ‘ unless 
when there was a great question depending upon which no satisfactory 
conclusion could be obtained in this House.’ After referring to the 
precedents set by Sir R. Peel and by himself, he proceeds : 


There seems to be an opinion acquiring weight that upon any occasion when 
the Minister has not a majority he may have recourse to that which Burke called 
a penal dissolution ; that is to say, he may not only put members to the great 
trouble and expense of an election, but may expose them to the dangers of a mis- 
representation to which they may be subject in the performance of their duties. 
Now, that ought not to be the relation between the Crown and the members of the 
House of Commons. 


Nothing, in his opinion, could be more likely than the threat of 
dissolution with a view to coercing the actions of members to damage 
the Constitution of the country and to bring on the question of 
‘ shortening the duration of Parliament so as to limit the prerogative 
of the Crown.’ And at a later date, 16th of July, 1869, Mr. Disraeli, 
then in Opposition, enforced the same doctrine in language of much 
greater vehemence. A member of the Government, he said, had 
advised the House not to accept any of the Lords’ amendments to 
the Irish Church Bill, and another ‘absolutely got up to-night and 
threatened the House with dissolution— which was a most wnconstitu- 
tional proceeding—as the penalty of those amendments being adhered 
to.” Lord John Russell and Sir R. Peel are perhaps weightier 
authorities on constitutional practice than Mr. Disraeli, but the 
concurrence of all three in the same doctrine is very remarkable. 
And what is the doctrine? That to tell the House beforehand that 
it will be dissolved in the event of its rejecting the proposals of the 
Government is an unconstitutional proceeding. The Ministers who 
were accused of using the menace denied the menace but did not 
dispute the doctrine. Even when the Government of the day was hold- 
ing office by sufferance, having a majority of the House of Commons 
in general opposition, a threat to dissolve in the event of defeat was 
declared to be unconstitutional. Recently we have been openly told, 
not only by party newspapers and party politicians but by Ministers, 
that the present Government, with a majority of 130 behind it, will 

dissolve the House of Commons, not if certain proposals are defeated, 
but if they are even opposed. Ido not wish to dwell too much on 

the immediately contemporaneous bearings of the question, but I 

may permit myself again to quote Lord John Russell. ‘If we are to 

have repeated threats of dissolution in order to compel members of the 

House, contrary to their own opinions, to vote according to the behests 

of a Minister, I can only say this House will stand ill with the 

Crown and will stand ill with the country.’ We seem to be far 
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removed in spirit from the times when Sir Robert Peel could say 
that he declined to advise Her Majesty to dissolve, because ‘ it was 
his opinion that that was a most delicate and sacred prerogative of 
the Crown, and ought not to be exercised for the purpose of any 
individual who might be at the head of affairs or for the purpose of 
any party.’ The circumstances of the moment incline us all to give due 
weight to colonial opinion on Imperial and constitutional questions. 
The learned Canadian who has written the best book in existence 
on Parliamentary Government declares, as the result of his impartial 
studies, that ‘it is highly irregular and unconstitutional to refer to a 
dissolution of Parliament as a probable contingency with a view to 
influence the conduct of members upon a particular occasion. 
For the Houses of Parliament should always be in a position to 
exercise an unbiassed judgment upon any question brought before 
them, fearing neither the Crown on the one hand nor the people on 
the other.’ In fact, Mr. Todd treats Ministerial threats of dissolution 
even in prospect of defeat, as being on the same level of constitu- 
tional impropriety as the letters addressed by private persons to 
individual members, threatening loss of support as the consequence 
of their Parliamentary action. Against the latter form of intimida- 
tion the House of Commons can and does protect its members. Nor 
is it wholly without defence against the other. The exercise of the 
power of dissolution, like the exercise of other prerogative rights, 
involves the responsibility of Ministers. Nobody would desire to 
see the House of Commons engaged in a controversy about preroga- 
tive, and for that reason it is incumbent on Ministers for the time 
being to deal tenderly with such delicate subjects. The prerogative 
of dissolution is not the only matter of high constitutional import 
which has of late been mishandled—to the detriment of the nation 
and the Empire. 

Let us now turn to the effect of this potent instrument of 
government. Mr. Bagehot has not at all exaggerated its importance. 
We may accept (without repeating) what he says about its usefulness 
in checking the essential vices of the Sovereign chamber—its 
capriciousness, its selfishness, its partisanship. One is only tempted 
to ask whether the more democratic chambers of recent days do not 
display these defects in a less marked degree than the early Victorian 
Legislatures so carefully studied by Mr. Bagehot. If that be so, it 
may only be the result of the operation of the system steadily applied 
during so many years. 

So far as General Elections are concerned, the prerogative of 
dissolution saves us from some serious inconveniences. The severity 
of the Septennial Act is mitigated by the practice of dissolving 

before the end of the statutory term. And the very uncertainty of 
the conditions under which it may be used has its advantages. One 
advantage undoubtedly is that it tends to shorten the period of 
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electoral struggle. When the date of the General Election is 
unalterably fixed, as in the United States, the whole intervening 
period is more or less an election. When, as sometimes happens in 
this country,? the date is known some months beforehand, the 
struggle lasts all the longer. All parties, and probably all persons, 
are agreed that the sudden dissolutions of our normal practice are 
on the whole the most convenient. Moreover, the elasticity of the 
system under which the prerogative operates permits an immediate 
appeal to the people on a specific question, which may under 
certain circumstances be useful. 

The most important effects of the prerogative are, however, to be 
seen within the House of Commons itself, and they have not all 
been detected by Mr. Bagehot’s lively analysis, which was, of course, 
confined to the era of what may be called middle-class Parliaments. 
In the more democratic Parliaments of the present time two great 
tendencies are observable. One is the increasing power of the 
Executive, and the other is the growing weakness of the House as a 
body and of its individual members. Mr. Bagehot’s picture of the 
House of Commons as an elective Chamber, whose main function is 
to choose the President of a virtual republic, and whose characteristic 
levity and variableness is held in check by the power of the President 
so chosen to put an end to its life, must seem strange to those 
familiar only with the Commons of the present day. What we see 
is a Chamber which is not conscious at all of the privilege of choos- 
ing the President, but only of the power of overthrowing him and 
his Ministry, subject to manifest pains and penalties. It sees the 
exercise of this power to be hampered by so many formidable 
possibilities that it can only be resorted to in the last extremity. 
The normal condition of the House of Commons is that of enforced 
submission to a group of Administrators whom no majority of 
the House ever selected. The chances of the political game— 
accident or favour, the necessity or desirability of conciliating special 
interests or localities—these things, and not the choice of the 
House of Commons, may have planted individual Ministers in their 
respective places. When we take account, besides, of the ordinary 
jealousies and disappointments of Parliamentary life, we may easily 
realise how far an omnipotent Executive may be from representing 
the deliberate choice of the House of Commons. 

And the Executive has become practically omnipotent while it lasts. 
It has virtually absorbed the whole power of what Mr. Bagehot calls 
the Sovereign Chamber. It determines the subjects for legislation and 
dictates the character of legislation. By successive encroachments 
it has taken into its own keeping the ‘time of the House.’ In 
an ordinary session under the existing practice, the power of initiating 
legislation has almost entirely passed away from the private member. 

* Bg. in 1886. 
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The little that remains is rendered almost nugatory by the limita- 
tions of time and by the power of the Executive, if it thinks fit, to 
use the party majority against private members’ Bills. It appears to 
me that it has become increasingly the habit of Administrations to 
assume control of private members’ legislation. Every conceivable 
Bill will be found to relate to the sphere of government apportioned 
to some great department, and when the Bill comes before the House 
—if it ever does—the representatives of the department are there to 
sanction or to prevent its passing. New members are, I believe, 
impressed after a time by two things in the House of Commons—the 
absurdity of its procedure and the powerlessness of the members to 
do anything of their own choosing. They are generally wrong as to 
the first ; they are right as to the second. The famous resolution 
of former days about the power of the Crown might in part be 
adopted now. It has increased, and it is increasing. Whether it 
ought to be diminished is another question. 

Nor is it in matters of legislation only that the Executive, so 
long as it exists, dominates its master. For many generations the 
public have been accustomed to-think of the Parliament only as a 
law-making body. It is conceived to be the duty of Governments 
and Parliaments to make new laws. A bulky statute-book is treated 
as sure proof of a fruitful session. The pledges demanded from 
candidates are mostly promises to bring in Bills. The electors 
little know how futile that process is, or how vast and important is 
the field of administration which they on the whole neglect. Yet it 
is in matters of administration that the House of Commons is really 
the ‘Sovereign Chamber.’ Its legislative power it shares with the 
House of Lords. Its administrative authority it shares with no one. 
And yet its impotence as against the Government is as marked in the 
administrative as in the legislative domain. On more than one 
occasion during the present Parliament, and even during the present 
session, the prevailing opinion of the House has been against the 
Government on matters of administrative policy, and yet apparently 
the Government has never been for a moment in danger. After the 
debate on the Spion Kop despatches a member, denying a report that 
he had abstained from voting, wrote : ‘ If every one who thought as I 
did had abstained, the Government would have been turned out. 
If the vote had been by ballot, and had not involved the existence 
of the Government, there would not have been a dozen members in 
“No” lobby in addition to the occupants of the Front Bench.’ 

It has been said, by Mr. Arthur Balfour among others, to be a 
present danger that real differences of party principle are tending 
to disappear. If that be true, it is true also that there is no corre- 
sponding diminution in the stringency of party discipline within the 
House of Commons. So far as my own personal observation goes, 
the control of the ‘Whips’ has increased in intensity and effective- 
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ness. Nothing in Mr. Bagehot’s admirable book—up to date as it 
was at the time of its appearance—seems so antiquated now as his 
sketch of the departmental chief who, anticipating an attack on his 
department, loiters up to the Secretary of the Treasury and says 
quietly: ‘They have got a motion against me on Tuesday, you 
know. I hope you will have your men here.’ Whereupon the 
Secretary ‘ glides about and speaks a word here and a word there, in 
consequence of which, when the anti-official motion is made, a 
considerable array of steady grave faces sits behind the Treasury 
Bench.’ The ceaseless vigilance of the Government Whips to which 
we are accustomed had apparently not been established in those 
days. No need now for the Minister in charge to give a hint to the 
Whips. At all times, when Government business is afoot, and that 
is now nearly always, the men are there. 

Impartial observers from the outside, struck by the inability of 
the House to control the action of its own nominees (to adopt Mr. 
Bagehot’s theory), are apt to regard it as a sign of decadence. Ina 
sense different from that intended by Mr. Bagehot they regard the 
House as being now mainly an informing body. By its unlimited 
and unassailable power of putting questions to the Administration, it 
brings to light and under public notice multitudes of facts which if 
the departments were left to themselves would never be published 
at all. The newspapers report the hour devoted to questions more 
fully than any other period of the sitting, and so help to strengthen 
the impression that interrogation is now the main function of 
Parliament. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to suppose that the power 
of the House of Commons has waned. It is fully as much the 
‘ Sovereign Chamber’ as it was in the days of the pre-Reform Parlia- 
ments. What undoubtedly has happened is that the power of its 
dependent executive has enormously increased. The Front Bench, 
although not really chosen even by the dominant majority, has 
gathered all the powers of the House into its own hands. And the 
main, though not the only, instrument whereby this result has been 
achieved is the ‘ regulator’—the prerogative of dissolution. 

If the movement for shorter Parliaments ever succeeds, it will 
doubtless, as Lord John Russell evidently foresaw, necessitate some 
change in the prerogative. Too many elections would be felt to be 
as inconvenient as too long Parliaments, and perhaps more so. If 
Parliament were once set free from the power of dissolution, a vast 
change would come over its methods. If the fixed period of its 
existence were as long as its present statutory term, the change 
would probably be greater than it might be in a system of four or 
three-year Parliaments. It is to me impossible to conceive a House 
elected for seven years certain submitting, as the House does now, to 
the hegemony of the group who happen to form the first Adminis- 
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tration of its majority. The Administration now stand or fall 
together, and their solidarity continues unimpaired until the end of 
the chapter. In every majority in every Parliament there are 
crowds of men who, sometimes not without reason, consider them- 
selves as well entitled to administer as the men actually in office. 
Nothing pleases the Back Benches in an ordinary House so much as 
a castigation of the Front Benches. To suspect the agreement of the 
Front Benches when they do agree, as boding ill to the rights of private 
members, has become a tradition in Parliamentary life. There is no 
doubt a good deal of make-believe about all this; but it is not all 
make-believe. In the course of a Parliament the men in office have 
been tried, and their weak points have been found out. Men not in 
office have come to the front. If the majority were free to recon- 
struct its own Administration it would sooner or later yield to the 
temptation. And, the larger the majority, the greater would be thc 
freedom and the temptation. It is never safe to prophesy the effect 
of constitutional alterations, but I should expect that the first and 
most momentous result of the abolition of this prerogative would 
be the weakening of the Parliamentary control now held by the 
Executive. 

Would it involve also a weakening of what are called party ties ? 
Mr. Bagehot lays great stress’ on the conservation of party 
through the operation of the prerogative. In my view the conserva- 
tion of the Ministry for the time being is a more conspicuous if not 
a more important point. But it is impossible to ignore the bearing 
of the suggested change on party relations. There would be a great 
temptation on the part of discontented members of the majority to 
seek the aid of the Opposition in bringing about a reconstruction of 
the Administration, and little reluctance on the other side to give 
such aid. From this point to a reconstruction which should ignore 
ordinary party lines altogether would not be a very long step. The 
House of Commons even now has a strong sense of its corporate 
capacity, and, assuming nothing to be changed in our present system 
except the prerogative, it seems natural to expect that sooner or later 
the House as a whole would or might set up an Administration of its 
own, and that under certain circumstances such an Administration 
might be of a non-party character. 

Whether such results as these would be wholly evil is a question 
on which opinion would probably be much divided. There is a 
general desire in this country for what are called strong Govern- 
ments, and Governments, it might be said, could not be strong or 
stable if they were at the mercy of the uncontrolled caprice of the 
House of Commons. But, on the other hand, the power of reconstruc- 
tion on a large scale would often have its compensating advantages. 
In almost any session of the present Parliament the majority, if it 
had a free hand, would probably have desired and effected readjust- 
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ments in the Ministry which might have been for the benefit of the 
public service. 

As to the obliteration of party ties, I do not believe that would 
be permanent. I have never quite grasped the conception that 
party is a device invented for the purpose of facilitating Parlia- 
mentary government. Parties will exist so long as there are great 
questions dividing the minds, the tempers, the interests of free men. 
But there are times and seasons when such questions sink into abey- 
ance. And we cannot always count on having the nation divided 
into only two opposing sections—which is the true ideal of party 
government. And, further, there may be times when some unfore- 
seen circumstances arise to swamp party differences altogether. 
In such a period would it be an unmixed evil if the House of 
Commons for the time being had the power to shake itself free from 
the fetters of any existing Administration and take the control of the 
Empire more directly into its own hands? We know, generally, 
what is meant by a Ministry of Affairs. Such a Ministry, constituted 
of the best men of all political parties and for the express purposes 
of handling a specific crisis, would at such times command public 
confidence more completely than any party combination. I do not 
believe it would be beyond the capacity and the patriotism of any 
House to select and support just such an Administration. And can 
it be denied that the period through which we are still passing has 
been marked by all the characteristics that should make such an 
expedient possible and desirable ? 

EDMUND ROBERTSON. 
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THE interest excited by Lord Rosebery’s brief note of congratulation 
to the editor of a West Country paper on the completion of its 
fortieth year is one of the most suggestive incidents of the past month. 
It was, to all appearance, little more than a small pebble thrown into 
the political stream, but it was curious to note how much it disturbed 
the water. Not the least significant feature in the incident was the 
discovery that the single omission of the date had given a character 
to the message which was wholly unintended. The mistake had only 
served to accentuate the significance which attaches to any utterance 
coming from its distinguished writer. The air had been full of 
rumours as toa manifesto which he was to issue, and his friendly 
message to the editor of one of those country papers which have 
won for themselves a high place in the records of the Liberal party 
by their proved fidelity to its principles and traditions was eagerly 
scanned and hotly discussed as though it contained an exposition of 
the new programme by which the country was to be rallied to the 
Liberal flag. Even looked at in that light it was not so trivial 
or unmeaning as some unfriendly critics would have had us believe. 
It showed, at all events, that the stories as to Lord Rosebery’s 
intention to abandon the party to which he has rendered a service 
which has received but scant acknowledgment were as baseless as 
they were malicious. If such a purpose had ever been in his mind he 
certainly must have been singularly ill-advised in the keen criticisms 
which he has directed against the policy of the Ministry among whose 
followers he was about to enlist. It is true that the Prime Minister 
has of late shown a singular tendency to condone the independence 
of some of his supporters, and even to reward it by high office ; but it 
was hardly to be expected that the same indulgence would be 
extended to one who has so long been his most formidable opponent. 
At all events, the letter was a sufficient indication that Lord Rosebery 
was true to his old allegiance, and that even if he is not prepared to 
join in screaming about time-honoured shibboleths which may mean 
everything or nothing according as they are understood, he is as 
anxious for that true national progress for which Liberalism is con- 
cerned as the most advanced Radical of the day. 
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Whether Lord Rosebery himself could fairly be described as a 
Radical is another question, and one which I have no intention of 
discussing. The name itself shares the misfortune common to all 
our party symbols at present, that it is used in so vague a manner 
that it conveys no definite idea. Lord Rosebery, even in this very 
message, gives an emphatic and very necessary warning against the 
whole system of political labelling and seeks to treat politics 
altogether in a more scientific manner. The sentences bearing on 
this point are the most noteworthy in his letter. The Liberal party 
has suffered seriously from the phrasemongers who have, in truth, 
brought us to such a condition that it is not always easy to determine 
where the dividing line between friend and foe is to be drawn. ‘ Peace, 
retrenchment, and reform’ are sounding words, and around them 
cluster many inspiring associations, but they are very unsatisfactory 
as the sole articles of a political creed. There may have been atime 
when they were sufficient even for that purpose, but we are living 
under conditions which demand a much more careful definition of 
policy. This is really the point emphasised in the brief but sug- 
gestive communication addressed to the Plymouth editor ; and if the 
Liberal party is to regain the influence which it ought to exert in the 
councils of the nation it is one which it must not disregard. 

Mr. Frederick Greenwood, in a recent letter to the Westminster 
Gazette, drew attention to some object-lessons in relation to our 
military policy which have been supplied by the war. The most 
important of them is equally applicable to political life and is 
especially needed by Liberals. He reminds us how the valour and 
constancy of our soldiers have extricated the army from situations 
which seemed all but hopeless, and so saved the country from 
the disaster and humiliation to the verge of which it had been 
brought by the ‘intellectual laziness’ of some in high command. 
He says, ‘ On the debit side it has to be said that it was by an end- 
less process of action and reaction the extraordinary quality of 
British valour depletes her Majesty’s forces beyond all reason, and at 
the same time ministers to the intellectual laziness in high com- 
mands, which is so prodigal of the same unhappy consequence.’ The 
lesson has been more than once repeated by the subsequent events 
of the war. It is universally confessed that the extraordinary 
success which has crowned the operations of Lord Roberts is due 
mainly to the* patient and untiring exercise of his brain power. He 
has left nothing to accident, and accident, so far as we are aware, has 
done little or nothing to help him. His triumph is the triumph of 
science which has known how to use the valuable material at its 
command. 

The story is a parable from which the Liberal party has much to 
learn. It would be as unwise as it would be unjust and ungenerous 
to bring railing accusation against its chiefs, They have had a 
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very difficult position to hold, but it can hardly be denied that its 
difficulties have been enormously increased by internal dissen- 
sions. Depleted as the Opposition is in numbers, there have been 
points at which it might have exercised considerable—sometimes it 
might even have been a decisive—influence if its leaders had been of 
one mind. The withholding of the notorious cablegrams and the 
unsatisfactory apologies for the publication of the Spion Kop 
despatches are examples. Neither the one nor the other would have 
been attempted in defiance of an Opposition united and firm in 
purpose. As it is, Mr. Chamberlain simply defies his opponents and 
covers the weakness of his case by rhetoric which commands the 
plandits of his followers, but which even they regard as smart and 
clever rather than convincing, and which has done nothing towards 
solving the doubts of independent men. 

It was hoped that the unanimous selection of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman as leader in the Commons would have done something to 
promote united and energetic action. It has had a certain beneficial 
effect, but it would be the extravagance of optimism to assert that it 
has accomplished all that was to be desired or even hoped for. That 
the new leader is a more sturdy and formidable opponent than the 
champions of the Government are ready to admit is evident from the 
persistency and bitterness with which the Times assails him. He 
has deserved well of the party if only because he has never despaired 
of it even in its darkest hours. That gratitude should be all the 
more hearty because his action is so evidently disinterested. He has 
to bear all the blame of unsuccessful movements, and it is doubtful 
whether the credit of victory would be as readily given to him. It 
is of the failures, however, almost exclusively, that he has had experi- 
ence, and though they may have been inevitable, there are many who 
will fix on him the responsibility. I was talking recently with a 
friend who is one of his most loyal supporters, and who, nevertheless, 
felt that he sometimes shrank from challenging a division even when 
a defeat would have been preferable to silent acquiescence in the will 
ofthe Ministry. But on asking another equally experienced member of 
the House his view on this point, his reply was that all these indications 
of weakness were due to the leader’s knowledge of the divisions in his 
own ranks and even on the Front Bench. Under such conditions 
leadership becomes simply impossible. 

The question which suggests itself is whether the present unhappy 
situation is due to that ‘intellectual laziness’ which Mr. Greenwood 
regards as the fault of our military chiefs at the beginning of the 
war. Certain it is that the rank and file of the Opposition include a 
large number who are pre-eminent in the distinctively British quality 
of pluck. They do not know when they are beaten, and seem never to 
doubt that they have the sympathy of the people, if only there could be 

an opportunity for getting at their real opinion. This has been very 
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conspicuous in the extreme opponents of the war. The meeting 
at the Westminster Palace Hotel, which was more select than 
numerous, was assured by Mr. Madison that all the internal troubles 
of Liberalism were due to the Rosebery clique! Such a blindness to 
facts is not very intelligible, but at least it reveals a strength of 
resolution which may be of the highest value in political conflict. In 
a leader, of course, a more just estimate of the situation is essential ; 
but it is a great gain to be able to reckon on the presence of this 
sturdy feeling in the ranks, It is to be found largely among the 
Liberals of the country, and it is the duty of those who aspire to be 
their leaders to find out how this high quality can be most effectu- 
ally utilised for the common good. 

Liberal principles may be strong in the country, and yet the 
Liberal party be weak. This sounds somewhat of a paradox, and yet 
I venture to think it comes near the truth as to the present situa- 
tion. A question was recently put by a Liberal Unionist peer to an 
ardent supporter of Liberal principles as to the present position of 
the party. The answer was prompt and uncompromising. ‘There 
is no Liberal party’ was the reply. Of course it was not meant to 
be taken in its literal significance, but it represented only too 
correctly the actual position. Liberals certainly form a strong 
element, it may be a majority, in the constituencies. They need 
only to have the old flag boldly unfurled in order to show their 
strength. But for all that the party is in a very parlous state, and 
the only way of reviving its strength and efficiency is by returning 
to first principles—in other words by what Lord Rosebery might call 
a more scientific view of our entire position. Unhappily, as his 
Lordship said at Bath, that is not our English way. As in other 
departments, so in that of politics, we live from hand to mouth, and 
hardly pause to test the policy of the hour by the principles we pro- 
fess. We are dominated by traditions and habits, influenced by 
party cries and symbols which are retained long after they have lost 
their real meaning, too apt to ignore the conditions of the hour with 
which we have to deal. 

The question of the war in South Africa is that which at present 
dominates every other, and unless the Liberal party can arrive at a 
general agreement in relation to it, it will not only fail to influence 
the impending settlement, but it is pretty sure to damage its own 
position in the country for many years to come. That the country 
is enthusiastic, almost passionate in its support of the war, and in its 
emphatic demands (surely reasonable enough under the circum- 
stances) that whatever be the terms on which peace is concluded, 
the Boers shall not be left free to repeat the action which has led to 
the present costly struggle cannot be doubted by any candid observer. 
The feeling has been made all the more intense because of the inti- 
mate connection which has been established between the army in 
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the field and large classes in this country who in other wars have 
had little or no direct relation to the actual combatants. Nothing 
has surprised me more, with somewhat extended opportunities of 
observation, than the number of families in the middle classes who 
are represented at the front. This is due largely to the employment 
of the Volunteers, and the effect on public opinion has been both 
wider and deeper than is generally appreciated. I was recently 
spending a day or two in the home of a Yorkshire magistrate. At 
breakfast there came in a letter from a son who was a Volunteer at 
the front. The eagerness with which it was read and discussed was, 
I am free to confess, a revelation to myself. My host has been an 
ardent and active Liberal for many years, and took a broad and 
enlightened view of the entire situation. But he had very little 
patience with any who would commit his party to a defence of the 
Boer cause. To suppose therefore that the popular support of the 
war is a@ mere Jingo passion, confined chiefly to the loafers and 
loungers at music-halls, is entirely to mistake the situation. There 
is no doubt a strong element of rowdyism in our public manifesta- 
tions, and there have been many incidents, especially those connected 
with the suppression of public meetings and injuries done to advo- 
cates of unpopular views, which cannot be too strongly reprobated. 
But there is a humane and even religious sentiment in support of 
the war which cannot be ignored, and which certainly will have to 
be reckoned with. The churches and their ministers have been a 
favourite target for the attacks of some of the prominent opponents 
of the war. The criticism with the taunts by which it is generally 
accompanied is really worn threadbare. We have had it so often 
that it has lost its point. The ministers of the Gospel, after all, may 
be supposed to understand the law of their Master as wellas their critics. 
The Nonconformist Churches are a very potent factor in the Liberal 
party, and if among them there is such a force of opinion in favour 
of the war as is suggested by the attacks of Sir Wilfrid Lawson and 
Mr. John Morley, the fact is one which cannot be left out of account, 
In short, it can hardly be doubted that Liberal Imperialism is an 
extremely powerful—it would not be too much to say the dominant— 
element in the party at the present time, and assuredly it is the only 
form of Liberalism which is at all likely to command the suffrages of 
the electors. This consideration will not of course have any weight 
with conscientious men who feel that the principles on which the policy 
is based are fundamentally wrong. But the consequences of their 
taking this intransigeant attitude are so serious that they may 
reasonably pause before committing themselves to a course so extreme. 
The triumphs of the party of progress in the past have not been won 
by men who have shown themselves impracticable, and those who 
are to lead us to victories in the future must, like their predecessors, 
show that they have understanding of the signs of the times. This 
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does not imply that they must be mere time-serving opportunists 
who have no principle except that of the jumping cat, but it does mean 
that they should understand how the principle they hold most dear 
may sometimes be best served by a wise strategy which trusts to 
flanking movements rather than to frontal attacks. 

There may of course be some who hold principles which will 
render it impossible for them to co-operate with the action of any 
party. A gentleman, ¢.g., who squirms at the very mention of the 
word Empire will naturally find it extremely difficult to co-operate 
with a party which is not prepared to denounce the very existence 
of Empire and to take steps to free the earth from such an oppression. 
But, however sublime this sentiment may be, it cannot be regarded 
as a part of practical politics. The same observations may apply to 
believers in the doctrine of non-resistance. With them argument 
would simply be thrownaway. They hold intelligently and firmly by 
a certain great principle, and by their rigid adherence to it they 
doom themselves to political impotence. So far the Liberal party 
loses by the withdrawal of those who otherwise would find in it 
their natural and appropriate place. But these constitute a 
comparatively small section. The real difficulty lies with men who, 
while they shrink from the position of these extremists, nevertheless 
abhor everything that tends towards militarism, and whose feeling 
of aversion has certainly not been diminished by the incidents of the 
last twelve months. It would be as impolitic as it would be unfair 
to underrate the influence which men of this stamp are certain to 
exert. They may seem at times to be too idealistic. They 
often press their views with inconvenient vehemence. They are 
occasionally prone to speak of themselves as though they were the 
Liberal party. But for all this they are sturdy champions of 
progress. It is to them that an appeal may be most hopefully 
made. 

They are disposed to regard the very name Liberal Imperialism 
as a contradiction in terms. Imperialism, they contend, cannot be 
Liberal. Liberalism cannot be Imperial. But why? LEvery- 
thing must depend on the sense in which the word Imperialism is 
used. With the Imperialism of the music-halls or of the Yellow 
Press Liberalism cannot possibly have any real sympathy. It hates 
alike its orgies of delirious joy and its brutalities of repressive 
violence. It segards much of its patriotism as mere bluster, and 
some of its manifestations as discreditable to the nation. Its paltry 
vindictiveness as well as its insolent contempt of opposing powers 
appear to ic alike unworthy of a great nation. In short, its Jingo 
ideas of national greatness are offensive alike to the principles and 
instincts of true Liberalism. But there is an Imperialism which is 
not represented either in such a song as the Absent-minded Beggar or 
in the print with which one of our morning papers has dishonoured all 
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English chivalry by representing the British lion trampling upon its 
prostrate foe. It does not believe that a nation’s greatness depends 
on the extent of its dominions, and it certainly is no part of its aim 
to increase the vast territory whose responsibilities already weigh so 
heavily on the weary Titan. But it does seek to develop a spirit of 
sane though ardent patriotism. It feels the grandeur of the position 
to which our race has been called, and it desires that it should fulfil 
the trust which has thus been laid upon it. The guiding principle 
of its policy is to bind together the different sections of the Empire 
as the best guarantee for the preservation of the peace of the world. 
Lord Rosebery is recognised as the most brilliant exponent of 
such an Imperialism. He has described it as ‘ sane and unaggressive.’ 
Lady Carlisle has said that he must be held to these adjectives. 
Such a suggestion was quite unnecessary. His Lordship has never 
shown the slightest tendency towards a policy of a different kind. 
He has conducted our foreign administration, and his policy was of 
this absolutely sane and unaggressive character. He never failed to 
make England respected, and during his term of office we knew 
nothing of the exciting episodes and the threatening crises which 
have been so marked a feature during the life of this present adminis- 
tration. We have been told on excellent authority that it was his 
retirement in obedience to a miserable party vote that prevented the 
establishment of that understanding with Russia which would have 
saved us from many a subsequent agitation and difficulty. He is 
intensely—some may think too intensely—alive to the absolute 
necessity of guarding with the most jealous care the liberties and 
rights of this nation. But this does not make him bellicose or 
aggressive. He is extremely sensitive to the dangers which 
threaten us from the jealousy or rivalry of foreign Powers, and 
is consequently anxious that our own policy should be shaped 
with a wise and thoughtful forecast. While thus seeking to guard 
against possible dangers from without, he is equally concerned for 
that moral, intellectual, and social elevation of the people which he 
regards as the true strength of the nation. This is surely an 
Imperialism which is consistent with the most rigid adherence to 
Liberal ideas. The dominance of these ideas in our action towards 
the colonies now for many years past is the true secret of that extra- 
ordinary manifestation of loyalty to the old flag, and above all to the 
old Sovereign, which history will record as the most remarkable 
event of the closing years of the nineteenth century. 

It is a curious fact that some of the Liberal critics of Lord 
Rosebery are more severe on his opposition to intervention on behalf 
of the Armenians than to any other part of his policy. But that 
refusal was part of his pacific policy. He was not lacking in 

sympathy with Armenia, but his intimate knowledge of the spirit 
abroad in the Chancelleries of Europe Jed him to shrink from the 
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risk of provoking a general European war in which rival ambitions 
would have played such a prominent part, and the case of the Arme- 
nians have been very speedily forgotten. It is hardly for the friends 
of peace to reproach him for saving the world from what must have 
been one of the most terrible wars ever waged. His Lordship’s advice 
was in perfect keeping with the whole spirit and tendency of his 
policy In the South African controversy he said nothing either in 
apology for the raid or in admiration of Mr. Chamberlain’s earlier diplo- 
macy. It is only since the commencement of the war that he has 
taken that distinctly patriotic attitude which has won for him the 
confidence and admiration of large numbers of his fellow-countrymen, 
independent altogether of their party relations. 

He has himself told us that we are at the parting of the ways, 
and that is true alike of parties and their leaders. It is, I venture 
to think, particularly true of himself. He simply cannot remain in 
his present detached position and yet discharge that duty to his 
country which he regards as so imperative. No one who knows even 
a little of the inner life of politics can reasonably blame him for 
abandoning a leadership in which his action was so hampered, or 
deny him the credit of abstaining from any action since his retire- 
ment that was likely to damage the influence of his successors. 
On the contrary, he has materially helped them by a criticism of the 
Government of the most trenchant and effective character. But his 
position is anomalous and cannot be continued without serious risk 
to his own influence, He is marked out for a leader, and it is an 
open secret that there are men in the Unionist party who would feel 
distinctly relieved if he was at the head of affairs. It is that which 
may possibly have suggested the idea that his réle should be that of 
the chief of a great National party. He hms a considerable personal 
following, and, if he were dominated by selfish ambition, might be 
tempted to adopt this independent course, and to shake himself from 
all party trammels, It is sincerely to be hoped for his own sake, 
for that of the party with which he has been so honourably associated, 
and above all for the sake of the nation, that he will eschew 
@ course so dangerous. 

Some of the bitter critics who are so eager to misconstrue all his 
words and actions suggest that he is really a Conservative, or at least 
a Whig of the Palmerston school. They forget his record. It was 
not a follower of Palmerston who took the democratic attitude (for 
such it really was) or did the truly democratic service Lord Rosebery 
rendered in the organisation of the London County Council. Nor 
did the voice which pronounced that discriminating but appreciative 
eulogy on Cromwell at the Queen’s Hall give an uncertain sound or 
speak as a doubting, half-apologising Whig. That oration alone is 
a sufficient proof that the root of the matter is in him, and that his 
proper place is with the party which is bent on the freedom and 
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elevation of humanity. Beyond most men, however, he is bound to 
look at his own position from the scientific standpoint. He has read 
history with exceptional intelligence and care, and his speeches on 
the Pitts and on Oliver Cromwell are sufficient to show that he has 
profited largely by the study. But, surely, if it teaches him anything 
it must be the vanity of supposing that the English people, except 
under the pressure of some manifest and overwhelming national peril, 
are not likely to bury in oblivion all the memories of their past, and, 
forgetting their old principles, traditions, and watchwords, to forget 
that they have been Liberals or Tories, and to become Nationalists 
for the future. There is no present crisis which is sufficient to 
produce such a result. What might happen if Liberals were to 
cultivate what is called a pro-Boer, but what in reality is much 
more of anti-British, sentiment, it is not easy to predict. But there 
is no danger of such a contingency. Even those who sometimes 
indulge in wild talk, which their enemies interpret as anti-patriotic, 
do not quite mean it. They are irritated by some Jingo utterances, 
they carry in their minds a bitter memory of the Jameson raid, 
and are keenly sensitive to the disgrace it has inflicted on the 
country ; they hate Cecil Rhodes and all his works, and are disposed 
to include Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner in the same 
anathema. But they have as little’ sympathy with the enemies of 
their country and are as little prepared to acquiesce in its humiliation 
as the most daring Imperialist of them all. At the worst they are 
only a small company, though they are apt to mistake their little 
company for the Liberal party. That party as a whole will, I 
believe, rally to the standard of so trusted a leader as Lord Rosebery. 
It would be a very different thing if they were invited to cut the last 
strands of the tie which bound them to the Liberal party and follow 
him into the unknown association of a new Nationalism. 
Unfortunately it might seem as though in such case Mr. John 
Morley would not be found in his old place, and his absence would be 
a subject of profound regret to many who do not sympathise with 
his opinions. No difference in opinion should be allowed to lower our 
estimate of the value of such an element as he has contributed to 
political life. But the position which he of all people maintained in 
his recent address to the ‘ Palmerston Club’ is an impossible one. 
In his opposition to militarism he commands the sympathy of true 
Liberals, but they hesitate when he presses this to an extreme which 
would really mean the neglect of the necessary measures of self- 
defence. His advice is such as the nation could not follow, except at 
the cost of its own independence. The danger of the present hour 
is no doubt the tendency, which Mr. Morley so justly condemns, to 
militarism ; but there could be no greater mistake than to meet it by 
a policy which would not only outrage some of the strongest instincts 
of our race, but also lead it to neglect some of its most manifest 
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duties. There is another and nobler mode of resistance, and it is 
that which is indicated by the term Imperialism, which Mr. Morley 
has sought to depreciate by identifying it with the insolence and 
bluster, the land-grabbing and the vindictive passion which are as 
offensive to Lord Rosebery as to himself. 

There is a remarkably suggestive passage in a letter of Miss Mary 
Kingsley’s, which appeared in the Spectator a few months ago, which 
contains a truth most needed at the present hour: ‘I sincerely 
hope, among the many good things this South African affair will 
surely give us, one will be the recognition that emotionalism is 
sitting at our council board in a place that should be occupied by 
knowledge. I beg you will not misunderstand me, and think that 
by emotionalism I mean either true religion or true human 
sympathy.’ The caution is one that is needed, and not the less so 
because this emotionalism is called forth on behalf of what is in truth 
a doctrinaire policy. It is remarkable how slight is the difference 
which seems to separate the different sections of the Liberal party at 
present. Questions bearing on the diplomacy which preceded the 
war are at present at all events out of date, and as regards the settle- 
ment we appear to be substantially agreed. Are not some of the 
denunciations of Great Britain, and on the other hand the lamentation 
over the destruction of Republics, the language of emotionalism 
rather than of knowledge? And are they not likely to hinder 
rather than help the objects they are intended to promote? At all 
events they only weaken the hands of those who are desirous that 
the settlement should be one which shall be as much to the honour 
of English statesmanship as her success in the war has been to the 
gallantry of her soldiers and the wonderful skill of her great 
commander. 

It may be presumptuous in a mere outsider to have written thus 
as to a question so delicate as that Ihave been handling. But Imay 
at least urge this excuse: that I have only given form to what I hear 
continually expressed. It would have been worse than presumption 
if I had said anything to disparage our present leader. But we 
have been frequently told that while we have a leader in the Lords 
and another in the Commons, neither claims to lead the party. I 
decline to believe that, if Lord Rosebery consented to take his old 
position, there would be any difficulty in adjusting the relations of 
these old colleagues. One thing seems to me certain, the unity of 
the Liberal party is demanded, not only by its own necessity, but 
by its duty to the country. Domestic questions have been thrown 
into the shade by the absorbing interest of the war; but as it 
approaches its close and the public mind is relieved from the tension 
of the last year, a revival of interest in social, political, and ecclesias- 
tical reforms will certainly come. 
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Monday, the 28th of May.—This fateful month, which wise men 
long ago predicted would be that in which the issue of the war would 

be determined, seems not unlikely to witness something more than 

the mere beginning of the end. To-night the newspapers are full 

of the report that General French is already in Johannesburg, and 

though the report is unconfirmed and seems too good to be true, 

there are not a few who believe it. What is certain is that the 

British army has crossed the Vaal without opposition and is now on 

the high road to Pretoria. In the Free State the remaining com- 
mandoes in the south-east are being hustled from one place to another 
at the will of the English general ; in the west, Sir Archibald Hunter 
and General Baden-Powell are steadily advancing to strengthen the 
left wing of Lord Roberts’s force, and in Natal General Buller is 

waiting for the signal to attack the Boer force at Laing’s Nek. All 

is going so favourably that it scarcely seems possible that there should 
be any further check to our arms. The discouragement of President 
Kruger is unmistakable, and not even the lying reports from Pretoria 
seem to weaken the popular belief in this country that within a fort- 
night we shall see the capital of the Transvaal in our hands. 

To-day Parliament adjourns for an unusually long Whitsuntide 
recess. The question of the dissolution still troubles many minds, 
and gossip is busy on the subject. The Times of this morning 
publishes a number of letters from Unionist members, advocating an 
immediate or Khaki dissolution. But sober-minded people still 
refuse to believe in the possibility of such a step. That it would be 
the most undisguised electioneering trick, and that neither precedent 
nor the rules of good-faith could justify it, most persons admit. That 
Lord Salisbury will sanction a resort to such a procedure is not 
believed by his personal friends. But the public is full of the idea 
that the moment Lord Roberts triumphs at Pretoria, the Govern- 
ment will make haste to appeal to the country. If it were to do so, 
it would place Conservative confidence in the claims of the Conserva- 
tive cause in a very singular light—a fact which does not seem to 
have occurred to the ardent Ministerialists who are clamouring for 
an immediate dissolution on the ‘ now or never’ principle. 
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Wednesday, the 30th of May.—Late last night the news reached 
London that Lord Roberts was virtually in command of Johannesburg, 
and that he had arrived in time to prevent the threatened destruction 
of the mines. It was pardonable on the part of the public to exag- 
gerate the intelligence, and to treat it as an announcement of the 
actual entry of our troops into the ‘gold-reef city.’ That event 
Lord Roberts himself has fixed for to-day, and, as everybody knows. 
he is a man of his word. Admiration for the swiftness with which 
he has conducted his operations is uniyersal. There are still, of 
course, prophets of evil who cling to the belief that even the occupa- 
tion of Pretoria will not put an end to the war, but the general 
public is of a more sanguine temperament, and it must be confessed 
that all the evidence which reaches us from Boer sources points to 
the existence of a state of general demoralisation, if not of positive 
despair, on the part of the enemy. 

So we seem at last to have come within sight of the final 
chapter in a tragical story. Those of us who never doubted the 
ultimate issue of the conflict between the South African Republics 
and the British Empire—and I think the number includes the great 
majority of the inhabitants of these islands—are thankful to find 
that the conquest of the Transvaal has not been so costly an opera- 
tion as it seemed at one time likely to be. As to the future, the 
first significant step has already been taken, in the annexation of the 
Orange Free State ; whilst Lord Salisbury, in his speech last night, 
made it clear that Ministers do not mean to leave ‘a shred of 
independence to the two Republics.’ It is by no means certain that 
Ministers, if left to themselves, might not have adopted a less heroic 
course, but the man in the street has practically taken the settle- 
ment into his own hands, and the fate of the Republics has been 
sealed beyond redemption. 

It is amusing to note to-day that the evening newspaper bills, 
so long the fiery heralds of war, are now occupied, not with 
Johannesburg, but with Epsom; the British public very soon 
forgets, and there are signs which indicate that the interest of the 
masses is already being transferred from the operations in South 
Africa to more homely matters. But those who look beyond the 
questions of the hour see good reason for the belief that even the 
conclusion of peace will not put an end to all the difficulties of the 
international situation. The resignation of General de Galliffet is an 
ominous incident in the history of France, whilst the situation in 
China is as dangerous and perplexing as it well can be, For the 
present, however, the man in the street is completely happy. 

Thursday, the 31st of May.—The great news of this morning has 
fairly taken the public by surprise. Whilst we were awaiting the 
announcement of the entry of Lord Roberts and his army into 
Johannesburg there came the astounding and unexpected intelli- 
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gence that Mr. Kruger had fled from Pretoria, and that the capital 
of the Transvaal, having been placed temporarily under the care of 
a provisional committee, was ready to surrender to the advancing 
English force. The news as yet is unconfirmed, but there can be 
no reason to question its accuracy. Lord Rosslyn could not have 
telegraphed false news to the Daily Mail, nor would the Boer autho- 
rities have permitted such news to pass unless it was absolutely true. 
The withdrawal of the burghers from the forts round Pretoria and 
the practical release of our soldiers from their prolonged captivity, 
the suppression of the Boer official organ, the Diggers’ News, and the 
steps taken to maintain order in the capital pending the actual 
arrival of the British troops, are all facts that tell the same tale. 
The Boer resistance has collapsed at its central point, and, whatever 
may be in store in the immediate future, the serious part of the war 
is now at an end. Lord Roberts’s despatch to-night shows that 
Johannesburg was not entered until to-day, and his previous messages 
warned us that some sharp fighting had taken place before the 
occupation was actually effected. But this evening everybody 
believes that both the chief cities of the Transvaal—the commercial 
and political capitals of the Republic—are now in our possession. 
The news has been taken with a calmness that contrasts 
rather curiously with the feverish excitement over the relief 
of Mafeking. Perhaps the public has not yet had time to 
realise all that is implied in the apparent collapse of the Boer 
resistance. Or it may be that it was the dramatic—one might 
almost say the melodramatic—incidents of the defence of Mafeking 
that stirred the country so deeply when the news of its relief became 
known. Be the cause what it may, London is quite calm to-night, 
and the tidings of the ‘crowning mercy’ of Pretoria have been 
received almost in silence. It is strange that the last day of May 
should have witnessed this great event. Last January, when things 
looked blackest for our forces in South Africa, the 3lst of May 
was the day I heard named as that which must witness the final 
collapse of the Boer resistance. Never was the ‘high chess game’ 
of war played with greater skill or more brilliant success than 
in the operations which have now culminated in a most welcome 
triumph. 

Saturday, the 2nd of June.—The country has had to pass 
through an anxious forty-eight hours since the announcement of the 
imminent occupation of Pretoria by the English troops. We are 
still without positive news of this event. We are even without any 
direct tidings from Lord Roberts, beyond the brief message of 
Thursday, announcing that he had entered Johannesburg. But 
there is every confidence in the statements published on Thursday 
morning, and the suspension of all telegraphic communications with 
Pretoria seems to confirm the news from the Transvaal capital. The 
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country now awaits with absolute calmness the confirmation of the 
news that Pretoria is ours, and that the organised resistance of the 
Boers is at an end. 

In the meantime Lord Rosebery’s letter to the editor of the 
Western Daily Mail appears this morning, and is attracting the 
attention of the press. During the past week rumour has been very 
busy with the ex-Premier’s name, and he has been credited with all 
kinds of intentions—from the formation of a coalition with Mr. 
Chamberlain to the issuing of a manifesto calling upon his supporters 
to rally round him. Nobody who has any knowledge of the inside of 
politics can have credited the absurd rumour of a Rosebery- 
Chamberlain coalition. It must have sprung, I fancy, from 
some of those Conservatives who do not fully appreciate the 
virtues and talents of the Colonial Secretary, and who think that, 
after all, the Tory party would be in a happier state if he were not 
one of its leaders. Nor can any one who knows Lord Rosebery’s 
personal attitude have believed that he was likely to appeal to 
his friends for their support with anything in the shape of a manifesto. 
His letter of this morning simply makes his position on the burning 
question of the day a little clearer than it was before. He will be 
no party to the neglect of our duties to the Empire, and will have 
nothing to do with the Little England school; but at the same time 
he sees—what too many forget—that among the lessons taught by 
the war is the absolute necessity of adapting our resources to the 
strain which the duties of Empire impose upon them. ‘ Imperialism,’ 
in Lord Rosebery’s view, is not a mere music-hall phrase to be used 
whenever a political party wishes to catch the support of the mob. 
It is a very grave reality, and it involves its supporters in heavy 
responsibilities. How best to discharge those responsibilities, and 
how to put the Empire as a whole upon a business footing, seem to 
be the questions that have engaged Lord Rosebery’s most serious 
attention ever since the war began. In his letter printed this morn- 
ing he makes this fact more clearly apparent than before to the 
general public. It will be interesting to see how his sober reference 
to the burdens of the Empire, as distinguished from its glories, will 
be taken by the electors. 

Monday, the 4th of June.—Another Bank Holiday, with its usual 
accompaniments of crowded trams, deserted clubs, and, happily, on 
this occasion, glorious weather. That which strikes one most in the 
appearance of London to-day is the absolute calm in which the 
public seems to be awaiting further news from South Africa. We 
know now that the British Flag floats over Johannesburg, and that the 
Rand is ours. But we have had no further tidings from Pretoria, 
and from some other quarters in the field of war we have intelligence 
of rather considerable losses to our forces. And yet everybody is 
confident of success, and not a murmur is heard over the delay in 
bringing us the final news. Lord Roberts seems to hold the 
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British public, as he holds the Boer troops, in the hollow of his 
hand. The account of the meeting of the ‘ People’s Congress’ in 
Cape Colony on Friday has been received here with mixed feelings. 
It seems as though the Afrikanders were anxious to justify every- 
thing that has been said by the most vehement opponents of the 
Bond during the course of the war. Speeches and resolutions like 
those of last week can only harden the hearts of the English party 
at the Cape, and make a policy of conciliation more difficult than 
ever. 

Wednesday, the 6th of June.—Most welcome to everybody was 
the announcement from Lord Roberts of his occupation of Pretoria. 
The news was signalled to the public by the hoisting of the Union 
Jack on the new flagstaff at the War Office shortly after half-past 
twelve yesterday, and in an astonishingly brief space of time it 
seemed to be known everywhere. Though it was not received, in 
London, at all events, with the almost delirious explosion of delight 
which followed the tidings of the relief of Mafeking, it caused a deep 
and universal sense of joy and relief. Once more the flags fluttered in all 
the streets, and at night there was a partial repetition of the carnival 
of last month. Indeed, Pall Mall, where the clubs were a blaze of 
light, was made the scene of a smail demonstration of an unusual 
kind—large numbers of young men and women, apparently from the 
East End, dancing wildly in the roadway. It was the English 
version of the Carmagnole. One of the most remarkable scenes was 
that witnessed at Dover, when the French boat with the morning 
mail from Paris arrived, soon after the news of the British victory 
had been received. The porters on the quay shouted the tidings to 
the crowd of Whitsuntide passengers on board. Cheers were raised 
on both sides, and then, before the boat was made fast to the pier, 
‘God save the Queen’ was sung with immense vigour. One who 
was present tells me that during this spontaneous demonstration the 
French crew of the steamer maintained an expression of unmoved 
sullenness. 

This seems to be typical of the reception given to the news 
by Europe at large. The French papers in particular are 
sardonic in their congratulations, all except those who seem to have 
lost their heads in a fury of vindictive hate. In this country we 
have received the glad tidings with thankfulness rather than exulta- 
tion. The occupation of Pretoria unquestionably means the early 
termination of the war, and that, in its turn, implies the relaxation 
of an awful strain upon thousands of hearts—a strain that is not the 
less severe because it has been bravely borne. “The feeling with 
regard to the masterly strategy of Lord Roberts is very strong, and it 
would delight everybody if the Queen were to seize the present 
moment in order to make some signal acknowledgment of the debt 


the country owes him. 
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Of course the occupation of Pretoria raises once more the dis- 
cussion of the probability of a ‘khaki’ dissolution. There is 
nothing, however, to be added to what has already been said on this 
topic. Sir William Walrond’s speech, indeed, strengthens the con- 
viction that the Cabinet as a whole does not favour an immediate 
dissolution. Some curious rumours and speculations are afloat 
respecting the state of things in the inner circles of the Government. 
The old story of differences between Mr. Chamberlain and his 
colleagues is revived, and it is noted that the preposterous idea of an 
alliance between him and Lord Rosebery has been eagerly supported 
by some of the journalistic friends of the Colonial Secretary, as though 
the intention were to make use of it as an argument for influencing 
those members of the Cabinet who do not at present agree with 
Mr. Chamberlain. There is talk, too, of the reconstruction of the 
Government. Whatever the result of the next General Election may 
be, this Ministry will certainly not meet the new Parliament in its 
present shape, and there is much speculation as to the men who will 
vanish from it, either because they are not wanted or because they 
themselves desire to go. 

Friday, the 8th of June.—There is real disappointment to-day over 
the news from South Africa. Although the serious work of the 
campaign is at an end, it is evident that there is plenty of fighting 
force left in the hands of the enemy, and yesterday brought us a new 
list of casualties that has saddened many homes. The crack corps of 
the Imperial Yeomanry has suffered heavily, and we do not know the 
worst as yet. Moreover, the silence of Lord Roberts with regard to our 
captured soldiers, though it may easily be accounted for, causes some 
disquietude, if not actual anxiety; while Mr. Kruger’s confidences 
to the correspondent of the Daily Eapress—which seems to be rapidly 
becoming the mouthpiece of monarchs and rulers of all degrees— 
do not favour the immediate restoration of peace in South Africa. 
Yet although this mood of disappointment seems generally 
prevalent to-day, clear-sighted men do not allow themselves to lose 
sight of the cardinal fact that the war resources of the Boers are 
rapidly being exhausted, and that it ); now in our power to cut 
them off from any fresh supplies. They may talk big, but the final 
judgment of the wisest is that the end of the struggle is not merely 
inevitable but imminent. As for what will follow the war, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s speech last night, to which scant justice is 
done by the Ministerial press, helps to clear the situation. It has 
become the fashion to talk of the Liberal leader as a man who is in- 
capable of making up his mind. He has made it up clearly and 
decisively upon one paint, if we may judge by yesterday’s speech. 
The two Republics ‘ must, as a matter of course, in some form or 
under some conditions, become States of the British Empire.’ Thus 
the Opposition is pledged by the voice of its authorised leader in the 
House of Commons to annexation. Long ago I forecast this 
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decision ; now that it has been arrived at the question of the future 
of South Africa surely becomes one that may be discussed even by 
Mr. Chamberlain and the Times without party passion. The condi- 
tions which are to attend the annexation are a fair subject for care- 
fal and deliberate discussion in Parliament and the country. 

But the black shadow of the trouble in China is looming so 
largely upon the horizon that it even lessens the interest in the 
absorbing South African question. There are not many politicians 
in London at present, but those who are here take a gloomy view 
of the situation, and their fears are shared to the full by the finan- 
cial world. It is too soon to discuss the crisis, but one may at least 
note the fact that it is already elbowing the African problem out of 
the field. This afternoon I met one of the most important of 
the permanent officials in Pall Mall—a man who, as President 
McMahon said of his secretary M. d’Harcourt, ‘ knows everything,’ 
even the intricacies of this Chinese business—and he was more silent 
and depressed than during the blackest days of last January. It is 
possible that our war in South Africa may be nothing more than the 
opening act in a bigger drama than the world has yet begun to con- 
template as possible. 

Sunday, the 10th of June.—The silence of the Commander-in- 
Chief in South Africa was unpleasantly exphained yesterday afternoon 
by the publication of the telegram announcing that the telegraph 
wire between Bloemfontein and Johannesburg had been cut. To- 
day comes the further news that a considerable portion of the 
railway between Kroonstad and the Vaal has been destroyed, so that 
it is evident that the Boers are engaged in interfering with our 
communications. Nobody seems to be alarmed by this manifestation 
of energy, though a natural anxiety to learn the fate of the prisoners 
and of the missing prevails widely. From Natal comes the news of 
Buller’s strategic success, and the further tidings of his occupation of 
Laing’s Nek is eagerly awaited. 

Mr. Morley’s speech to the members of the Palmerston Club at 
Oxford last night makes one or two things apparent to the man in 
the street that have long been patent to those behind the scenes. 
One of these things is that if Mr. Morley had to choose between 
Lord Rosebery and Mr. Chamberlain he would greatly prefer the 
Colonial Secretary to the ex-Premier. The other is that there is no 
hope of a reconciliation between the Little Englanders and those 
Liberals who recognise their duties to the Empire as a whole. 
Mr. Morley bluntly tells the country that Lord Rosebery and the 
other eminent Liberals who advocate an Imperial policy are nothing 
more than poor imitators of the genuine Imperialist of Birmingham, 
and he declares his own determination to turn Socialist rather than 
ally himself with them. To those who have known what has been 
passing in the inner circles of Liberalism during the past three years 
there will be nothing surprising in this defiant and revolutionary 
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utterance; but it will be interesting to observe the way in which 
it is taken by those who have hitherto believed in Mr. Morley as the 
type of the philosophic politician, whose adamantine attachment to 
the cause with which he has hitherto identified himself made it 
impossible that he should ever yield to personal chagrin, or should 
ever identify himself with a movement—Socialism, to wit—to which 
he has hitherto professed the strongest repugnance. It remains to 
be seen how the Socialists will welcome their new and unexpected 
ally. 

Tuesday, the 12th of June.—Perhaps the most significant item 
in this morning’s papers is that which tells how a field-day was 
carried out at Aldershot yesterday, when some 25,000 troops were 
under arms for many hours. The day was the hottest of the year so 
far, and one of the hottest June days upon record. In London life 
was almost insupportable, even under the pleasantest conditions 
possible. What it must have been at Aldershot for soldiers in full 
war-paint, and exposed to all the fatigues of a field-day, Heaven only 
knows. Yet nobody seems to have thought of postponing the opera- 
tions. They were duly carried out according to the programme, 
with the result that three men were killed outright, and many more 
placed hors de combat. This is really scandalous, but it is not more 
scandalous than it is instructive. The want of common intelligence 
shown by many of our military authorities, and so painfully illus- 
trated in this Aldershot fiasco, has cost us hundreds of lives in South 
Africa. The time for a root-and-branch reform of our army system 
has manifestly arrived, and it will be at our peril if we allow it to 
pass unimproved. 

The news from the seat of war is disquieting enough to emphasise 
this need of reform in our military system. The interruption of 
communications between Lord Roberts and his base may not in 
itself be a matter of grave importance, but the Boers have secured 
a substantial triumph in the capture of the fourth Derbyshire 
battalion, after an engagement in which we lost heavily. It is dis- 
heartening to think that even now, when they are broken up and 
dispirited by our repeated successes, the enemy have still the 
power of inflicting upon us damaging blows of this kind. Such 
blows may not interfere with the course of the war, but they 
undoubtedly hurt our amowr-propre, and accentuate the ill-natured 
criticism of our neighbours on the Continent. 

The Cabinet crisis at Capetown throws a good deal of light upon 
the ‘true inwardness’ of Afrikander politics. Mr. Schreiner, who 
has had to play a very difficult and ungrateful part throughout the 
war, and who has not hitherto succeeded in satisfying anybody, 
seems at last to have broken with the more fiery spirits of the Bond, 
and to have taken a firm stand on the side of the Loyalists. It is to 
be hoped that his action will meet with the recognition it deserves 
from the press of this country. No man has been more roundly 
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abused by the intemperate Jingoes than Mr. Schreiner. It will bea 
great mistake now to do anything that might weaken his attach- 
ment to the Queen and to her cause in South Africa. 

Chinese affairs grow worse and worse, and exercise a very 
depressing influence upon the political world. The amount of loose 
gunpowder that is scattered about in the neighbourhood of Pekin is 
so great that prudent men must tremble over the course which 
events are taking. For the present we are assured that the concert 
of the Powers is complete, and that no nation will act alone; but 
with outrages like the destruction of the English Minister’s summer 
residence occurring from day to day, no one can tell what may 
happen. Our rivals openly rejoice over the fact that our preoccupa- 
tions in South Africa prevent this country from taking the lead in 
the crisis in the Far East. Happily the Pekin incident has been 
deferred so long that the South African war is not likely to be 
affected by it. The case would have been very different if the 
Boxers had moved six months ago. 

Thursday, the 14th of June.—The despatch from Lord Roberts 
published last night, and the supplementary despatches published 
to-day both from the Field Marshal and Sir Redvers Buller, show 
that the situation has suddenly undergone a great alteration for the 
better at the seat of war. Lord Roberts himself has dispersed the 
enemy under General Botha in the neighbourhood of Pretoria; 
Lord Methuen, with the assistance of Lord Kitchener—of whom 
so little has been heard of late—has inflicted a heavy defeat upon 
Commandant de Wet and once more cleared the line of communica- 
tions between the Free State and Pretoria, while, best of all, 
General Buller has secured Laing’s Nek, driven the Boers out of 
Natal, and advanced so far as to effect a diversion in favour of 
Lord Roberts. One would have imagined that these important 
successes would have re-established the public confidence in the 
course of the war. But this is hardly the case, and men are talking 
gloomily of the possibility of the struggle being maintained at all 
events to the end of the year. To the eyes of one uninstructed 
layman it does not seem that there is much reason for this pessimism ; 
but one must record its existence. At Capetown Mr. Schreiner seems 
to have persisted in his resignation, and Sir Gordon Sprigg has been 
sent for by Sir Alfred Milner. Both military and political events 
are marching to the final issue. 

Members of Parliament have come back to town in scanty num- 
bers and apparently with but a languid interest in the course of events. 
The Chinese question is that which seems to claim their chief notice, 
and Mr. Brodrick’s statement in the House of Commons to-night was 
listened to with breathless attention. The Westminster Gazette seeks 
to point the moral of the war by dwelling upon the fact that we are 
powerless to act in China, as we should have done if our whole military 
strength had not been occupied in South Africa. Perhaps there is a 
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little over-colouring in the picture drawn by the Westminster; but 
in the main it is a trueone. We must be content to play a secondary 
part in China, and in other quarters of the world also, while we are 
grappling with our great task in Africa. Mr. Morley need not fear that 
we are all about to be infected simultaneously by the fever of mili- 
tarism. There are too many drawbacks even to unmixed military 
successes to make this possible, and in South Africa our successes 
have scarcely been unmixed. 

This evening comes the sad but by no means unexpected news 
of Mrs. Gladstone’s death. Another link with the great past is thus 
snapped. Of Mrs. Gladstone all who knew her illustrious husband, 
whether they were friends or opponents in the world of politics, 
entertain the kindliest memories. She was the most devoted and 
unselfish of wives, and it was to her consecration of herself to the 
task of smoothing her husband’s path that he was largely indebted 
for the power of accomplishing his work. She lived with him and 
for him, and it has seemed wonderful to many that she should have 
survived him so long. But she was borne up by the very strength 
of her affection for the man with whose name and fortunes she was 
so closely associated, and by the fulness of her faith that her separa- 
tion from him was but for a season. It is pathetic to know that in 
the last months of her life she was much under the impression that 
he was at hand, waiting for her, and that it was her duty to go to 
him. Now they are once more together. 

Saturday, the 16th of Juwne.—Members of Parliament are a 
nervous race of mortals. Once more the lobby is ringing with the 
story of an imminent dissolution, and in spite of the overwhelming 
evidence against the possibility of a General Election next month, 
there are still many who believe in it. One might have supposed that 
the condition of affairs in South Africa would of itself have satisfied 
the most nervous that there can be no dissolution just now.. We 
have not yet seen the end of the war—though to-day’s news brings us 
closer to it—and even if the war were over the political crisis at the 
Cape must make the position an anxious one for some time to come. 
It appears from to-day’s telegrams that the Cape Progressives are not 
in an accommodating temper, and that the greater interests involved 
in the settlement of the terms of peace may be sacrificed to the 
personal rivalries of individual politicians. This would be lament- 
able indeed. It would besides furnish a pretty commentary upon 
the loyalty of the Loyalists at Cape Town, and would give the 
opponents of the war a weapon that they would not be slow to use. 

But if there were no question at issue in South Africa to stand in 
the way of an immediate dissolution, the Chinese difficulty effectually 
prevents sucha step. This morning’s news shows that the situation is 
becoming hourly graver. We are face to face with what seems to be 
a desperate resolve on the part of the Chinese Government to try 
conclusions with the rest of the world. So long as the Great Powers act 
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together the situation, though delicate and difficult, may be regarded 
with confidence. Mrs. Partington was not more powerless against 
the Atlantic than China against the outer world. But the misfortune 
is that no one can say when some difficulty may not crop up between 
the Powers, and when it arises the situation must be immeasurably 
aggravated. The people who think that in existing circumstances 
Lord Salisbury can be contemplating a sudden dissolution of Parlia- 
ment pay a very poor compliment not merely to his patriotism but 
to his intelligence. 

Monday, the 18th of June.—China, like Aaron’s rod, has 
swallowed up all other questions for the moment, and to-day the 
public can think of notuing but the storm that is clearly brewing at 
Pekin. All manner of alarming stories are current in the papers, 
but those who know China best, and who are acquainted with the way 
in which Shanghai, for example, manufactures canards by the gross, 
are inclined to look with some scepticism on the gravest of the 
stories that are told to-day. Yet in any case the business is 
sufficiently serious, and still the gravest of all problems is whether the 
Great Powers will be able to act together when the pressing difficulty 
of the safety of the Ministers at Pekin has been settled. Upon that 
point the comments of the Russian papers—and of some French 
journals also—are by no means encouraging. 

General Buller’s indignant statement with regard to the wanton 
destruction of property in Natal by the Boers, and the filthy outrages 
committed at Dundee, will not be pleasant reading for the friends 
of President Kruger. Whatever virtues the Boer may have as a 
lover of liberty, he is clearly not a commendable character in many 
important respects. Sir George White has drawn attention to 
another of his failings in his speech at Coleraine. He is an 
‘audacious liar,’ and many of his lies are being spread abroad just 
now. As the irresistible tide of British victory swells higher and 
higher, it is probable that the crop of untruths by means of which 
the Boers seek to cover their disastrous plight will become stil] more 
plentiful. It is a misfortune for an honest and independent politician 
like Mr. Courtney that the clients whose cause he has espoused with 
so much ardour should be in many respects so objectionable. If the 
case were different, it is very probable that the ‘ pro-Boer ’ in politics 
would not excite so much animosity as he seems to do, and that we 
should not have to contemplate the possibility of Mr. Courtney’s 
exclusion from the next House of Commons. 

Wednesday, the 20th of June.—Everybody is talking of China 
to-day, and of the position, not only of the beleaguered Legations 
but of the:relieving force. The capture and occupation of the Taku 
forts prove that the co-operation of the Powers is for the present a 
reality, and so far we may breathe freely. But literally nothing is 
known as to-the position either at Pekin or Tientsin ; for the ramours 
published on the subject are not confirmed, and whether they are 
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good or evil may be dismissed as entirely untrustworthy. It isa 
strange and perplexing situation, and naturally causes much uneasi- 
ness. That we should have been able, despite our preoccupations in 
South Africa, to despatch a considerable body of troops to join in 
the military operations in Ciina, may come as a surprise to the more 
ignorant of our critics abroad, but:will hardly surprise any of the 
Continental Governments. Yet it cannot be doubted that it is not 
without a certain measure of risk that we weaken our forces in India 
while the war in South Africa is still being dragged on. 

The situation in the Far East is having its effect upon home 
politics. It has certainly tended still further to weaken the interest 
in the ordinary proceedings of Parliament, and has made it less 
than ever likely that Mr. Chamberlain, who delivered himself 
yesterday of a vigorous electioneering manifesto in the congenial 
society of the Women’s Liberal Unionist Association, will be able 
to carry his project of a khaki dissolution. The mood of the public 
at present is one of profound distaste for mere party polemics. A 
slight revival of interestin speeches has been caused by Lord Salisbury’s 
outspoken words with regard to the missionaries in China, but one 
has only to recall the way in which much less emphatic warnings 
have been received in bygone times in order to form an estimate 
of the political lassitude that seems to pervade all classes and parties 
at the present moment. The truth is that both parties have made 
up their minds, somewhat rashly I think, that the next General 
Election will have no surprise in store for us. Things are to remain 
as they have been, and the new Parliament is to perpetuate for a 
few years longer the rule of the Tories. This is apparently the 
settled conviction of the majority of the electors. I do not know 
whether the prospect is more distasteful to ardent Radicals eager to 
try their hands at the management of the nation’s affairs, or to 
old Conservatives weary of a task which has pressed so heavily upon 
them during the last five years. Certainly if some members of the 
present Government had their will, the new Parliament would bring 
into existence a new Ministry. Indeed, rumour has it that, whatever 
may be the result of the General Election, not a few of the members 
of the present Government will insist upon retiring from office. I 
need not mention the names of the Ministers to whom a special 
degree of weariness of their task is ascribed; but I may say that, if 
these Ministers do persist in their alleged determination to retire, the 
change in the Government will be a revolutionary one. 

The success of Sir Gordon Sprigg in forming an administration 
at the Cape, in which Mr. Rose-Innes and other moderate poli- 
ticians have places, and the arrogant and unreasonable action taken 
by the Bond Congress seem to have had a reassuring effect upon 
public opinion at home. If the Afrikander party is determined 
to maintain an attitude so extreme that even Mr. Schreiner 
will not countenance it, and if a ministry which combines loyalty 
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to the Crown with a determination to deal fairly with both the 
white races of South Africa comes into power, there ought to be 
no danger of any serious differences in this country with regard to 
the policy to be pursued at the close of the war. The arrival of 
Lord Roberts’s belated telegram relating to the release of 3,000 of 
our captured soldiers at Pretoria has brought relief to many minds. 
But the deportation of 900 of the captives to an unhealthy spot 
near the temporary quarters of President Kruger, and the fact that 
they are deprived of the reasonable comforts which prisoners of war 
have a right to expect at the hands of a civilised enemy, have 
created a strong feeling of bitterness among all classes at home, and 
may interfere with the negotiations for peace which, according to 
current rumour, are now being carried on between Lord Roberts and 
the representatives of the Transvaal. 

Friday, the 22nd of June—The sudden death of Count 
Mouravieff at the very moment when the Chinese problem to which he 
had devoted so much of his time during his brief career as Foreign 
Minister of Russia has reached acritical stage, is a startling and dramatic 
incident. It cannot be said that Count Mouravieff was a friend of this 
country, especially with regard to Chinese affairs. But, on the other 
hand, the stories of his bitter’ animosity towards England are 
undoubtedly exaggerated. He was a clever and somewhat unscru- 
pulous diplomatist of a type with which Russia has made us familiar. 
He had an unfortunate habit of using words in their non-natural sense, 
and in consequence was once bluntly accused of lying by another 
distinguished member of the diplomatic body. There is no reason 
to suppose, however, that he had any far-reaching schemes for 
injuring Great Britain, except in so far as it might be necessary to 
injure this country for the advancement of the interests of Russia. 
His death at this critical moment, when Europe and Japan find 
themselves suddenly engaged in a struggle against all the reactionary 
influences in China, is undoubtedly a public misfortune. One can 
only hope that the Czar will be his own Foreign Minister while the 
crisis lasts. The absence of news from Pekin and Tientsin to-day 
is extremely disquieting, and justifies the gloomy view which is 
taken, alike in financia! and political circles, of the situation. On the 
other hand the vigorous steps to which this country is resorting in 
order to bear its fair share in the solution of the problem are having 
a reassuring effect upon public opinion. They must convince even 
the journalists of Paris that Great Britain has not yet to be dismissed 
from the ranks of the Great Powers. 

The unfortunate illness of the Khedive on board the Royal 
Yacht caused something like a dramatic surprise yesterday. No 
intimation that his Highness was unwell had been sent to London, 
and at the hour fixed for his arrival at Charing Cross the Duke of 
Cambridge was in attendance to receive him, the state carriages from 
Buckingham Palace were in waiting, the escort of Life Guards was 
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marshalled, and the streets had been cleared by the police in 
anticipation of the passing of the cortége. From every point of view 
the Khedive’s illness is to be deplored. It has thrown into confusion 
all the arrangements made by the Court for his proper entertainment, 
and it has prevented—it is to be hoped only for a short time—the 
manifestation of the interest of the British people in the young ruler 
whose connection with this country is now of so intimate a character. 

Sunday, the 24th of June.—No relief so far as the Chinese 
situation is concerned! The telegrams published to-day are, 
indeed, distinctly ominous, and the gravest fears for the safety of 
the Legations and Ministers at Pekin prevail. From South Africa 
too, although the news is in the main favourable, we have at least 
one unpleasant item—the capture of a mail-train with the whole of 
the correspondence intended for the Army. From Ashanti the 
news shows that we are still far from having accomplished the task of 
relieving our beleaguered representative. Truly we ‘dwell in the 
midst of alarms, and yet amid it all there are no outward and 
visible signs of anxiety. London was talking yesterday of the 
opening of the magnificent Wallace Gallery—the most splendid of 
all the private benefactions this country has ever received—and of 
the Post Office break-down, rather than of China or South Africa. 
The illness of the Khedive, which is really serious, furnished another 
topic of conversation. But as for the massacres in China or the 
gradual collapse of the Boer resistance, politicians seemed to ignore 
them as matters of no moment. 

So far as Parliament is concerned, the languid feeling of which 
I have already spoken is its main characteristic. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
final settlement of the Australian Federation question is not 
regarded as one of the triumphs of the Colonial Office or the new 
diplomacy, but it is better than some of the tentative attempts at a 
settlement which preceded it, and the public acquiesces with 
something like apathy in the arrangement. Here and there 
speculation still exists as to the future of the Session and the 
duration of Parliament, but nothing new is to be reported on these 
subjects, or upon the attempts that are being made to reorganise 
the Liberal party and prepare it for the coming appeal to the 
country. In short, the month comes to a close leaving our public 
life in a state of listless unrest that contrasts curiously with the 
gravity of the ‘unsettled questions’ that still surround us and 
threaten our repose. Even the newspapers seem to share in the 
prevailing dulness and languor. 


Wemyss Rem. 
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